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Tamizdat as a Practice and Institution 
(Introduction) 


This volume originated in the international conference and book exhibition 
“Tamizdat: Publishing Russian Literature in the Cold War,” which took place 
at Hunter College of the City University of New York on December 10-11, 
2018.' Like the conference, it seeks to define tamizdat as a literary practice 
and political institution that served as a foil to state-sanctioned publishing 
(gosizdat), on the one hand, and underground (re)production and circu- 
lation of manuscripts (samizdat), on the other. The volume challenges the 
traditional view of late Soviet culture as a dichotomy between the official 
and non-official spheres, in which samizdat and tamizdat have been repre- 
sented as virtually inseparable, the latter often portrayed as a mere extension, 
if not a metonymy, of the former. Tamizdat: Publishing Russian Literature 
Across Borders explores tamizdat beyond its ostensibly innocuous etymol- 
ogy. It demonstrates, from a variety of perspectives, that tamizdat was as 
emblematic of Russian literature after Stalin as its more familiar and better 
researched domestic counterparts, samizdat and gosizdat, allowing us to 
look at late Soviet culture as a transnationally dynamic, three-dimensional 
model. 


+ 


Comprising manuscripts rejected, censored or never submitted for publica- 
tion at home but smuggled through various channels out of the country and 
published elsewhere with or without their authors’ knowledge or consent 


1 The program of the conference and video recordings of all talks, presentations, and 
round table discussions are available at https://www.reechunter.com/tamizdat- 
conference.html (06/01/2021). 
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(often for the purpose of being sent back as ideologically subversive mate- 
rial), tamizdat contributed to the formation of the twentieth-century Russian 
literary canon: suffice it to say that the majority of contemporary Russian 
classics, with few exceptions, first appeared abroad long before they could see 
the light of day in Russia after perestroika. Tamizdat mediated the relation- 
ships of authors in Soviet Russia with the local literary establishment, on the 
one hand, and the nonconformist underground, on the other, while the very 
prospect of having their works published abroad, let alone the consequences 
of such a transgression, affected these authors’ choices and ideological posi- 
tions in regard to both fields. 

Historically and terminologically, tamizdat is younger than samizdat, a 
neologism that goes back to Nikolai Glazkov’s self-manufactured books of 
poetry from as early as the 1940s.* But while the term samizdat suggests 
that a hand-written or manually typed text circulates locally without official 
sanction among a relatively narrow circle of initiated readers, who continue 
to reproduce and disseminate it further, tamizdat presumes that a text is 
published — with all the official attributes of a printed edition - extraterri- 
torially, after it crosses the border of its country of origin. A tamizdat text 
thus enters a foreign literary jurisdiction, where it assumes a new life (at least 
until it makes it back home in printed form). Narrowly defined, tamizdat 
stands for texts that have crossed the same border twice: on the way out as 
a manuscript, and on the way back in as a publication. The vicissitudes of 
these texts’ travels across national borders varied, as did the constellation of 
actors involved. 

Depending on the individual circumstances of each text, its roundtrip 
journey abroad and back home, from manuscript to a print edition, involved 
the author, whose name may or may not have been listed on the cover and 
title pages, and whether or not the publication was authorized; the courier(s) 


2 Typed by the author on his own typewriter, the title pages of these handmade 
editions were marked samsebiaizdat (“self-publishing”) to mock the standard ab- 
breviations of “Gosizdat,” “Goslitizdat” and so on, which appeared invariably on 
officially sanctioned publications in Soviet Russia. Glazkov’s last appearance in 
the underground took place in 1959, when he contributed five poems to Aleksandr 
Ginzburg’s samizdat almanac Sintaksis (No. 1), first published abroad in Grani 58 
(1965), 95-193. 
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who smuggled the manuscript abroad, whether manually or via diplomatic 
pouch, with or without the help of the author’s local friends or foreign diplo- 
mats with mail privileges; the editor(s) who received the manuscript once it 
had crossed the border and prepared it for publication in their own or some- 
one else’s press or periodical; the critics, including Russian émigrés, western 
Slavists, scholars and journalists, and the readers abroad who happened to be 
the first audience of the text in question; another courier, often an exchange 
scholar, a graduate student, a diplomat, or a journalist, who smuggled the 
printed edition back to the Soviet Union via embassy channels or otherwise, 
with or without a fee for the author; and finally, the reader back home, who 
may or may not have been already familiar with the publication through 
samizdat (or even from an earlier publication in gosizdat). 

Tamizdat thus combined elements of both the official and unofficial fields 
of late Soviet culture insofar as it attached a legal status to a manuscript that 
had been deemed illegal or refused official circulation at home. Although 
the etymology of tamizdat may appear quite innocent, simply referring to 
a place of publication that lies elsewhere in relation to where the work was 
created, the political function of tamizdat was fully realized only when the 
text reunited with its author and readers back home, thus completing the 
cycle. It is this dimension of tamizdat that makes it a true barometer of the 
political climate during the Cold War. Depending on the author’s standing 
with the authorities, the ideological profile and repertoire of the publisher 
and its sources of funding, the international atmosphere in general and the 
relationships between the two countries in particular, tamizdat could in- 
criminate the author of a runaway manuscript to an even greater extent than 
had the same manuscript not been leaked abroad and remained confined to 
the domestic field of samizdat. Operating from opposite sides of the border, 
samizdat and tamizdat amplified one another and, at end of the day, were 
bound to fuse into an ever more potent alternative for nonconformist Rus- 
sian literature to find its way to the reader, albeit in a roundabout way. 

Tamizdat’s distinctive feature, however, remains geographical rather 
than political, since the very climate of the Cold War blurred the line be- 
tween the “political” and “artistic” almost irreparably. Likewise, drawing a 
line between the official and underground literary fields, including samiz- 
dat and tamizdat, on the basis of aesthetic merit or “quality” hardly appears 
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productive today, much as it might have been tempting decades earlier, when 
Dimitry Pospielovsky, the author of one of the earliest articles on tamizdat, 
claimed that “samizdat and tamizdat includes the greatest writers and poets 
- both living and dead - of the Soviet era, while the bulk of the contemporary 
gosizdat output is grey mediocrity at best” (Pospielovsky 1978: 44-45).? Such 
a politically driven approach, understandable at the time, is clearly short- 
sighted if only because the same authors could publish in both gosizdat and 
tamizdat, the former rarely precluding the latter, but not vice versa. Tamizdat 
was never limited to samizdat manuscripts alone, which were of course its 
main fuel: it often reprinted works that had passed Soviet censorship and 
appeared in gosizdat, as was the case, most notably, with Solzhenitsyn’s Odin’ 
den’ Ivana Denisovicha (One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich), Vladimir 
Dudintsev’s Ne khlebom edinym (Not by Bread Alone), Mikhail Bulgakov’s 
Master i Margarita (The Master and Margarita), to name but a few.4 
Although for the readers in Russia the author’s physical whereabouts 
were hardly a definitive factor (what mattered was that the edition itself came 
from abroad), geography sets tamizdat apart from émigré literature, which 
was both written and published abroad, within a single geopolitical field. 
This terminological problem persisted, however, long after tamizdat became 
a reality. For example, Gleb Struve defined tamizdat as “émigré books by 
non-émigré writers” (Struve 1971: viii; emphasis in the original) as late as 
1971, highlighting the Russian emigration’s role in channeling contraband 
manuscripts from the Soviet Union but avoiding the term already widespread 
among “non-émigré” authors in Russia. Pospielovsky’s broad definition of 
tamizdat in the late 1970s, on the other hand, includes works “written by Rus- 


3 Bycontrast to Pospielovsky’s dated approach, see Kind-Kovacs/Labov 2013: 1-23. 
Two pirated Russian editions of Solzhenitsyn’s novella were brought out by Fle- 
gon Press in London months after its sensational publication in the Soviet journal 
Novyi Mir in November 1962 (the latter Flegon edition was a mere photostat of the 
Soviet one). Dudintsev’s and Bulgakov’s novels also came out abroad soon after 
they appeared in gosizdat. Not by Bread Alone, first published in Novyi Mir in 1956 
and then as a separate book in 1957, was reprinted the same year by two different 
tamizdat publishers (Munich: TSOPE, 1957; New York: Novoe russkoe slovo, 1957). 
The Master and Margarita, first serialized in a censored form in the Soviet journal 
Moskva (No. 11, 1966, and No. 1, 1967), appeared abroad a year later (Paris: YMCA- 
Press, 1967). 
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sian émigrés” (Pospielovsky 1978: 44). Although the vast majority of Russian 
émigré publishers and critics were poets and prose writers in their own right, 
their roles in publishing authors from behind the Iron Curtain should, it 
appears, be regarded as separate from their original contributions to Russian 
literature as writers and poets. Nabokov’s fiction, along these lines, may have 
been as forbidden a fruit in Soviet Russia as Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago, but 
the reason the latter is tamizdat and the former is not has less to do with the 
subject matter of the two writers’ works (deceptively apolitical in Nabokov’s 
case, and more poignant in Pasternak’s) than with their geographical where- 
abouts vis-a-vis their publishers and readers.’ 

Although historically and etymologically related, samizdat and tamiz- 
dat were, in a sense, the mirror opposites of each other. Apart from the ob- 
vious differences in their techniques for reproducing and circulating texts 
(handmade vs. industrially published; distributed illegally to a limited un- 
derground audience vs. readily available “aboveground” in bookshops and 
libraries), what seems to set them apart is their respective readerships. True, 
both samizdat and tamizdat “offered authors two legitimate routes to au- 
diences” (Kind-Kovacs 2014: 9), yet the audiences themselves, especially 
during the formative years of tamizdat, sometimes appeared geographically 
and culturally perhaps as divided as authors in Russia and their publishers, 
critics and readers abroad. A telling example is Akhmatova’s Requiem, whose 
epigraph - 


Het, He Tog, Yy>KAbIM HeOOCBOsOM, 

Vi He og 3alMTom 4y%*KAbIX KpbII — 

A Opita Torya Cc MOMM Hapopom, 

Tam, rye Mom Hapog, K HecuacTbI, OBI. 
(Akhmatova 1963: 7) 


No, not under foreign skies, 
Nor under the protection of foreign wings — 


5 For the sake of consistency, when an author emigrated - like Brodsky in 1972, Sin- 
iavsky in 1973, or Solzhenitsyn in 1974 - it is only their publications abroad before 
emigration, not after, that should be considered tamizdat. 
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I was then with my people, 
There, where my people, unfortunately, were. 


— articulates the void that came between the “two Russias” after the Revolu- 
tion, as well as the author’s unequivocal position vis-a-vis those who found 
themselves elsewhere geographically, ideologically and stylistically as a re- 
sult. So much so that authors in Soviet Russia were often viewed by their 
émigré peers, especially of the older generations, not only as allies in their 
fight against the Soviet regime, but also as ideological opponents. It was their 
life experiences and, more importantly, their means of registering Soviet re- 
ality in their texts that often provoked suspicion and misunderstanding on 
the opposite side of the Iron Curtain. Over time, as tamizdat was gradually 
rejuvenated by new arrivals from the Soviet Union, these differences would 
fade, yet they never disappeared entirely. But until the Third Wave of Russian 
emigration took over tamizdat in the early 1970s, the temperature in the rela- 
tionships between publishers, critics and readers in the West and the authors 
in Russia was often quite hot. 

The lack of direct communication between authors and publishers across 
state borders could not but provoke letters of protest and public renuncia- 
tions of tamizdat publications, whether or not such letters in Soviet news- 
papers were genuine, forced, or only “suggested.” ° Indeed, especially in the 
early years of tamizdat, few authors were happy with how their manuscripts 
were handled abroad. Their frustration was caused not only by textual flaws, 
including the plain typos with which tamizdat (as well as samizdat) was in- 
fested, but also by the shortsighted reception of their works in western media, 
and in particular in the émigré press (to say nothing of the reluctance or 
inability of most tamizdat publishers to pay authors royalties or fees). Much 
depended on the author’s current status in Russia which, crudely put, ranged 
from official to semi-official to underground. 


6 For example, in 1972, the letters of protest against publications in tamizdat pub- 
lished in Literaturnaia gazeta alone included those of Bulat Okudzhava and 
Anatoly Gladilin (both on November 29, 1972), Arkady and Boris Strugatsky (on 
December 13, 1972) and Varlam Shalamov (on February 23, 1972). 
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To repeat, tamizdat was never limited to dissident writers. The same au- 
thor could be in the vanguard of gosizdat before falling out of favor and being 
forced into the underground, like Solzhenitsyn; the author may have been 
active as an official and even high-ranking Soviet critic but not as a prose 
writer, as was the case with Lydia Chukovskaya and Andrei Siniavsky (until 
his second identity as Abram Tertz was exposed); the same author may have 
been able to publish lyrical verse in the official Soviet press, but not works on 
less innocent subjects, such as Akhmatova’s Poema bez geroia (Poem with- 
out a Hero) and Requiem. The conventional distinction between official and 
non-official is hardly applicable to tamizdat given its inherently dual nature 
that combined both. 

Unsurprisingly, tamizdat jeopardized or altogether aborted one’s chances 
of getting published in gosizdat, but it could also cast a shadow on authors’ 
reputations among their like-minded nonconformist audience in the un- 
derground, especially when political changes raised hopes that the grip of 
censorship would abate, as was indeed the case during the Thaw, especially 
after the Twenty-Second Party Congress. One might go so far as to say that, 
at least in the early 1960s, samizdat and tamizdat derived from a different 
ethos: while releasing one’s manuscript to samizdat and circulating it locally 
in the underground was considered an act of civic solidarity, courage and 
even heroism, letting it be leaked abroad and (not) seeing it published in 
tamizdat could be viewed as disgrace or even a betrayal of one’s civic duty 
as a writer and citizen. Far from being a rule, and perhaps even an excep- 
tion, when Akhmatova showed a copy of her Requiem, newly published in 
Munich, to Chukovskaya, her reaction was more than ambivalent: “Here is 
enough shame for us,” Chukovskaya wrote that day, “that the great ‘Requiem’ 
rang out in the West before it did so at home.” 7 

Whether anonymous, pseudonymous, or published under the author’s 
real name, tamizdat included works written a long time ago by authors who 
were no longer alive (e.g., the poets of the Silver Age), or works produced more 


7 “JloBombHo c Hac UM TOrO Hoso0pa, YTO BeAMKUM ‘PekBuem IposBy4yas Ha 3amaje 
paHbile, uem oma’ (Chukovskaia 1997: 3, 131; diary entry for December 28, 1963). 
Sure enough, Chukovskaya own novella Sofia Petrovna, which shares much of the 
subject matter and setting with Requiem, was also published in tamizdat two years 
later, despite her efforts to have it published in Russia first. 
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recently by writers who were still around to face the likely consequences of 
such a transgression. Although direct punishment for publishing abroad was 
not always guaranteed, and the extent of the punishment, if any, varied from 
light reprimand to years of hard labor, the painful memory of the Doctor 
Zhivago affair affected authors’ choices as they dared to consider, let alone 
pursue, the opportunity offered them overtly or indirectly by tamizdat, or 
when they simply found out that their works had appeared abroad “without 
their knowledge or consent” (this standard disclaimer was widely used by 
tamizdat publishers to protect authors from the authorities).8 When Akhma- 
tova’s Poem without a Hero was first published in New York in 1960, three 
years before Requiem, the sensational news promptly invited a flashback to 
Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago: “Out of fear I could hardly grasp the meaning of 
Anna Andreevna’s words. [...] It means, everything is again as with ‘Zhivago’ 
[...]. Anna Andreevna is anxious, but somehow not too much. She must be 
hoping that the story with ‘Zhivago’ will not be repeated.” ? Indeed, as Chu- 
kovskaya also noted in the same diary entry, on February 20, 1960, “the times 
are special now, you cannot predict anything in advance.” ° 

A joint venture of the Russian emigration and western institutions, tam- 
izdat remained firmly inscribed in Soviet literary history until the Iron Cur- 
tain was lifted and the Soviet Union collapsed. Tamizdat’s political mission 
was then made obsolete. Having lost much of its politically oriented reader- 
ship, tamizdat has gone down in history, prompting the writer Zinovy Zinik 
to claim that it is only now, beyond the political context, that the genuine lit- 
erary motifs of exile and emigration — and, by extension, of tamizdat — have 
started floating to the surface (Zinik 2011: 256). There is, however, another 
reason to look back at tamizdat: today, thirty years after the Cold War's end, 
we are witnessing a resurgence of its rhetoric and, worse, reenactments of 


8 Other precautions, however (in)effective, included signing the publisher’s prefaces, 
introductions and afterwords with a pseudonym. On the pseudonyms of the Rus- 
sian emigration, see Shruba/Korostelev 2016. 

9 “Orvcnyra a efBa NOHMMasa CMbICA MpoMsHocumbix AHHOM AHjpeeBHon cioB. [...] 
3HayUT, OATH BCe Kak C ‘Kuaro’ [...]. AHHa AH/[peeBHa BCTpeBOxeHA, HO KaK-TO 
He cmmutKom. Ilo-Bu{MMOMy, HafeeTCA, YTO MOBTOpeHuaA UcTopun c KuBaro’ He 
6yget” (Chukovskaia 1997: 2, 371). 

10 “Bpema ceiuac ocobeHHoe, Biepey He yragjaeup” (ibid.). 
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some of its most austere policies on both the international and local scales 
(not only in Putin’s Russia, but also across the U.S. and Europe). 

The post-Soviet “thaw” of the 1990s, as it may now be called, made tam- 
izdat obsolete not only politically but also technologically. It introduced an 
entirely new path for clandestine texts to “go live,” bypassing not only state 
censorship, but also geographical borders, however open they may have been 
by the 1990s. From then on, geography and space itself seem to have hardly 
mattered as they have become virtual, while the time previously required by 
a typical tamizdat operation has also shrunk to just a few clicks. Yet while 
in the early days of the Internet “cyberspace seemed to be free and open” 
(the ultimate freedom of speech incarnate), today, as Robert Darnton has 
also pointed out, “it is being fought over, divided up, and closed off behind 
protective barriers” (Darnton 2014: 13), suggesting an eerie (re)turn to the 
geopolitical realities of the Cold War, when the world was divided. In case we 
have forgotten, tamizdat serves as a reminder that “the power of print could 
be as threatening as cyberwarfare” (ibid.). In fact, it was more threatening. 


++ 


The papers and talks published below complicate, expand, and otherwise 
challenge the above definition of tamizdat from a variety of perspectives. 
Focusing on the “spatial turn” as a theoretical premise and a driving force 
of tamizdat, Olga Matich uses the examples of Abram Tertz (aka Andrei 
Siniavsky), Vasily Aksenov, Sasha Sokolov, and the anthology Metropole, to 
introduce the concept of “textual embodiment,” which, she argues, allowed 
these and other authors to transgress the panopticon of the Soviet literary 
establishment “textually” before doing so “physically,” when they emigrated. 
The approach is not limited, however, to authors who eventually followed 
in their runaway manuscripts’ footsteps: the term “textual embodiment” is 
equally applicable to those who published in tamizdat but stayed in the Soviet 
Union. Looking at diasporic writing through the lens of defamiliarization 
(ostranenie), Matich points to “geographic back and forth movement” as one 
of tamizdat’s inherent features: “the Russian texts clandestinely sent there 
for publication because they were unpublishable here migrated back home 
(here) since that was where most of their readers were located.” Laying bare 
the spatial ambiguity of the opposition between “here” and “there,” Matich’s 
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article, moreover, projects it onto the axis of the time that elapsed “between 
sending manuscripts abroad, publishing them there, and their returning to 
the Russian reader.” 

Based on archival findings, Polina Barskova’s article confronts tamizdat 
from an angle that is both historically and linguistically unusual. It reveals 
the peculiar generic cross-pollination that informed Harrison Salisbury’s 
celebrated book on the Siege of Leningrad The 900 Days. Although the book 
was first published in English in 1969, it was many years in the making, in- 
cluding the author’s visit to Leningrad in 1944, soon after the Siege was lifted, 
as a foreign correspondent stationed in Moscow. Going over the sources 
available to Salisbury then and later, Barskova dwells in particular on two 
first-hand accounts by Siege survivors that the American author relied on. 
First, she illustrates how The 900 Days not just drew on, but incorporated 
entire paragraphs of Anatoly Darov’s novel Blokada (The Siege), especially 
those parts of it that yielded information tabooed in the Soviet press. Second, 
Barskova examines the unpublished notes of Igor’ Diakonov, found in Salis- 
bury’s archive. “A new text thus emerges,” Barskova writes, “a palimpsest in 
which Diakonov reconstructs his own version of events in response to Salis- 
bury’s multi-character panorama, inscribing it in and over Salisbury’s text.” 
As a result of Salisbury’s double dialogue with Darov in the United States 
and with Diakonov across Soviet state borders, tamizdat, in the broad sense, 
reveals a “peculiar ability to fill in the gaps of historical knowledge while also 
generating new controversies and misunderstandings, and thus widening the 
field of historical interpretation.” 

Yasha Klots reconstructs the history of the first publication and recep- 
tion of another work of historical fiction, whose subject matter and setting 
also predate tamizdat as a literary practice and political institution of the 
late Soviet era: Lydia Chukovskaya’s novella Spusk pod vodu (Going Under). 
Set and written in 1949, but first published abroad in 1972, Going Under was 
largely eclipsed by Sofia Petrovna (1939-1940), Chukovskaya’s earlier work, 
which is known to be the only prose account of the Great Terror written not 
in hindsight, but almost synchronously with the events described. Neither 
work, Klots argues, can be reduced to its historical setting and subject mat- 
ter, however. Instead, they appear indexical to each other and form a cycle, 
or diptych, precisely as works of literature rather than historical accounts. 
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Through a parallel close reading of Sofia Petrovna and Going Under, Klots 
unearths some of the mainstream literary paradigms on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain during the 1960s and 1970s, uncomfortably juxtaposing tamiz- 
dat with gosizdat, including its method of socialist realism, which serves as 
Chukovskaya’s point of departure. 

For all the historical and political import of Solzhenitsyn’s magnum opus 
Arkhipelag Gulag (The Gulag Archipelago), it is the material qualities of its 
tamizdat editions, rather than their groundbreaking content, that Alexander 
Jacobson proposes looking at, redefining tamizdat not as a type of text but 
as “a certain type of book.” Indeed, while all four editions of The Gulag Ar- 
chipelago analyzed in Jacobson’s study featured the same text, they did so 
in different ways, pursuing different goals and targeting different audiences 
(émigré and western readers vs. Soviet reader). By focusing on such publishing 
techniques as miniaturization (employed by YMCA Press) and false imprints 
(used by Flegon), Jacobson argues that while émigré and Soviet readerships 
consumed one and the same text, “they did so via radically different objects.” 
Consequently, Jacobson defines tamizdat as a “masquerade,” a social prac- 
tice that highlights “the radical separation between the appearance of these 
books and the nature of their contents.” It appears, however, that the need 
for masquerading tamizdat, and the extent to which clandestine texts had to 
be masqueraded, still depended on how explosive their subject matter was 
historically, ideologically, and even stylistically. Indeed, one could hardly 
choose a better example than Solzhenitsyn’s The Gulag Archipelago. 

Tamizdat has a prehistory that goes back to the nineteenth century, in 
particular to Alexander Herzen’s London-based Free Russian Press and his 
famous monthly Kolokol (‘The Bell). But as a literary practice and political 
institution of the late Soviet era, tamizdat began with the publication of Pas- 
ternak’s Doctor Zhivago in 1957 in Italy. Giuseppina Larocca explores the 
Italian publishing scene, focusing on the Milan publisher Jaca Book, whose 
role in publicizing contraband Russian literature from the Soviet Union has 
been largely eclipsed by Pasternak’s publisher Feltrinelli, as well as by other 
more famous Italian publishing ventures. 

Ilja Kukuj writes about a non-publication. Reconstructing the history 
of the samizdat almanac Fioretti compiled in Leningrad in 1965, he dwells 
on several factors, both personal and historical, that prevented the almanac 
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from being published abroad until much later, after tamizdat as a practice 
and institution of the late Soviet era had long become history. (Fioretti was 
first brought out in Philadelphia only in 2017.) The question that follows from 
Kukuj’s study is whether the definition of tamizdat should be limited to pub- 
lications that actually took place, or whether it should also include manu- 
scripts that for various reasons never made it into print. Certainly, not every 
text that was smuggled abroad was published, and there are still many of 
them in the archives worldwide. Still, does their publication today, in an en- 
tirely different historical and technological era, count as tamizdat? And how 
does it change our understanding of tamizdat as a historical phenomenon? 

Mark Lipovetsky explores tamizdat’s repercussions in the post-Soviet 
period, focusing on the catalogue and inner workings of Carl and Ellendea 
Proffer’s now-legendary publishing house Ardis, which celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary in 2021. “The lion’s share of so-called returned literature during 
perestroika,” Lipovetsky points out, “consisted of reprints of Ardis books in 
leading Soviet thick journals, who frequently failed to identify their source.” 
As it happens, thanks to Ardis (and tamizdat more broadly), an alternative 
literary canon took shape abroad during the seventies and eighties, becom- 
ing a vital undercurrent of Russian literature after 1991. Lipovetsky’s article 
tackles tamizdat’s “afterlife” by sketching its long-term impact on Russian 
writing under new historical circumstances, when the question of “two Rus- 
sian literatures,” first raised by the First Wave of Russian emigration in the 
19208, was finally reformulated. 

In his historical reconstruction of the series of circumstances and inter- 
actions that led to the publication of Doctor Zhivago in 1957, Paolo Mancosu 
takes us back not just to that historical point of departure for tamizdat, but in 
fact ten years earlier. His investigation traces the communications between 
Pasternak and Desmond Patrick Costello, a figure who has thus far escaped 
the attention of Pasternak scholars — despite the fact, unearthed by Mancosu, 
that Costello smuggled out an early version of Pasternak’s famous novel to 
Oxford as early as 1948. That year, Costello also published The Oxford Book 
of Russian Verse, for which Pasternak was consulted and which, according 
to Lazar Fleishman, may be regarded as a source for tamizdat in the years 
to follow. 
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The last part of the volume, “First-Hand Accounts,” opens with two mem- 
oirs by Lewis S. Feuer and Robin Feuer Miller, both of which speak to the 
underrated role of couriers and smugglers, exchange scholars, diplomats, 
and other actors involved in the business of publishing contraband Russian 
literature from the USSR in the West during the Cold War. Both memoirs 
tell the story of Kathryn Beliveau Feuer (1926-1992), Lewis’s wife and Robin’s 
mother, who smuggled Akhmatova’s Requiem to Berkeley, California, in the 
spring of 1963, after which it was first published by Gleb Struve in Munich 
six months later. The other protagonist in Lewis’s and Robin’s accounts is 
Yulian Oksman, a Soviet literary scholar whom Kathryn met as an American 
graduate student in Moscow and who paid dearly for his interactions with 
foreigners, including the Feuers and Struve. Written from the perspective of 
nearly thirty years, both memoirists rely not only on their memory of those 
days, but also on their personal diaries, which they kept independently and 
unbeknownst to each other throughout their stay in Moscow in 1963. “The gap 
between present memory and past daily transcriptions disturbs me,” Robin 
Feuer Miller confessed in 1992, “to say nothing of the even more profound 
gaps between my father’s memories and my own, discrepancies, despite our 
great closeness, about basic facts.” The story of Kathryn’s and her then fifteen- 
year-old daughter Robin’s journey back to the United States from Moscow via 
Leningrad, Helsinki, and Stockholm offers a rare insight into the physical, 
psychological, and legal vicissitudes that tamizdat could entail. 

The talks by Michael Scammell and Pavel Litvinov complement one 
another in a different way. Both focus on the dissemination and publication 
of political tamizdat, but while Litvinov’s perspective is that of a dissident 
speaking from his experience first in Russia and then in New York, Scam- 
mell’s account is that of a foreigner who orchestrated the publication of some 
of the most important human rights documents, including Litvinov’, in his 
London-based journal Index on Censorship. According to Litvinov, the role of 
political and human rights tamizdat was, among other things, to offer “pro- 
tection” to the authors, readers, publishers, and distributors of uncensored 
literature. But political tamizdat was not limited to this literary mission, of 
course. Using the example of Valery Chalidze’s Khronika Press, Litvinov 
describes receiving barely legible scraps of paper smuggled out from Soviet 
hard-labor camps, deciphering and publishing them in New York. Unlike 
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literature, whose artistic specificity is largely prefigured by the language in 
which it is written and the culture that shapes it more broadly, human rights 
publications are, in a sense, more united and global insofar as they register 
and give voice to human suffering and political persecution as an essentially 
universal experience regardless of geography. Perhaps this is why Index on 
Censorship published political samizdat from the Soviet Union alongside 
“samizdat” from South America, Asia, Africa, Greece, Portugal, Spain, and 
so on, even if the Russian neologism did not apply to the realities of those 
countries: “we placed samizdat and tamizdat in a global context,” Scammell 
explains, “and that gained us a different and broader audience.” Litvinov goes 
so far as to describe the Chronicle of Human Rights in the USSR, published by 
Khronika Press, as “apolitical”: “Basically, it was a publication about political 
persecution of people who spoke their minds, no matter whether they were 
on the left or right. [...] Everyone was defended, because in the name of the 
human rights, everybody was supposed to be defended.” 

The volume concludes with the keynote lecture by Ellendea Proffer- 
Teasley, co-founder of Ardis Publishers, who translates the effects of cen- 
sorship, including self-censorship, back into the sphere of art and literature. 
Telling the story of Ardis from its inception to perestroika and beyond, 
Proffer-Teasley also uses the perspective of half a century to speak not only 
about the Soviet past, but also about the global present, enabling us to feel the 
resonance of tamizdat in a new millennium. 
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Note on transliteration 


The main text of this volume follows a modifed Library of Congress (LoC) 
transliteration system. To make it more readable, first and last names ending 
in -ii have been changed to -y, such as Grigory Svirsky rather than Grigorii 
Svirskii. For the same sake the -iia endings collapsed to -ia (Evgenia), and 
the -aia endings were changed to -aya (Bukovskaya). Names beginning with 
Ia- or Iu- , such as Iurii and Jupp, have been changed to Yury and Yupp. 
Names are given in their standard English form when one exists (Joseph 
Brodsky). Bibliographic references follow the standard LoC transliteration 
system without diacritics. The names in the Index at the end of the volume 
are given as mentioned in the body of the main text or, if mentioned only in 
the references, in the standard LoC form. 


Part I 
Articles 
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Olga Matich 


Tamizdat: The Spatial Turn, Textual Embodiment, 
My Personal Stories 


Abstract: My essay is premised on the “spatial turn” in social and humanities theory 
in the 1970s and 1980s, spearheaded by Henri Lefebvre, Michel Foucault, and Michel de 
Certeau, that reversed the traditional privileging of time over space, producing a spa- 
tialization of time. It also engages Foucault’s concern with surveillance and his spatial 
metaphor of the panopticon. Examining tamizdat, the brief study focuses on the illegal 
border crossings of literary texts as defined by the spatial relationship between here 
(Soviet Union) and there (beyond Soviet borders) which involved in-between movement 
in both directions, as well as a relationship between gosizdat and tamizdat. I pay close 
attention especially to Andrei Siniavsky’s literary double Abram Tertz, who represented 
his textual body, which crossed the panoptic Soviet border into unbounded space there 
and prison here. The other two primary authors are Sasha Sokolov (A School for Fools, 
1976) and Vasily Aksenov as the driving force of Metropole (1979), a unique collective 
project. All three represented very different instantiations of tamizdat. Besides geo- 
graphic in-betweenness, my discussion, especially of Tertz’s and Sokolov’s writing, 
examines their literary experiments with spatialized prose as well as their role in the 
emergence of Russian postmodernism. 


Keywords: Spatial turn, boundary crossing, Andrei Siniavsky / Abram Tertz, Sasha 
Sokolov, Vasily Aksenov 


Spearheaded by Henri Lefebvre, Michel Foucault, and Michel de Certeau, the 
spatial turn starting in the 1970s came to represent a paradigm shift in so- 
cial and humanities theory that dispersed the traditional privileging of time 
over space. In a 1967 lecture titled “Des Espace Autres” (“Of Other Spaces”), 
published only in 1984, Foucault proclaimed that “we are in the epoch of jux- 
taposition, the epoch of the near and far, of the side-by-side, of the dispersed. 
We are at a moment, I believe, when our experience of the world is less that 
of a long life developing through time than that of a network that connects 
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points and intersects with its own skein” (Foucault 1986: 22). The term spatial 
turn, however, was introduced by Edward Soja in Postmodern Geographies 
only in 1989. It has come to inform diaspora and migration studies, especially 
regarding questions of boundary crossings, mobility, distancing, questions 
of space and place, as well as memory. Myria Georgiou, a professor of migra- 
tion studies, writes that space is “a central category in relation to identity and 
representation in the context of diaspora and migration” (Georgiou 2010: 20). 

Linked to various forms of mobility, mapping, and globalization, the 
spatial turn has become an important category in the study of deterritorial- 
ization, here meaning the severance of social, political, or cultural practices 
from their places of origin, and reterritorialization in a new space (diaspora) 
associated with the literal displacement of people.’ As migration and bound- 
ary crossing, it has been applied to colonialism in postcolonial cultural 
criticism. Influenced by Foucault, Edward Said wrote about what he called 
imaginative geographies and the spatial construction of cultural identity and 
discourse. Although the above French theorists’ conceptualization of space, 
its relation to power and surveillance concerned bourgeois societies and cul- 
tures, I propose to apply the spatial turn to the deterritorialized tamizdat 
publishing that prefigured the emigration of many Soviet writers to the west 
in the 1970s and 1980s, resulting in expatriation. Just like theories, Soviet 
texts traveled in geographic space, rearticulating or reshaping the closed na- 
ture of Soviet publishing. 

For Foucault and de Certeau, space was fundamental to the exercise of 
power and surveillance. Policed by Soviet authorities, tamizdat may also be 
considered in relation to Foucault’s well-known concept of the disciplinary 
panopticon, which he defined as perpetual surveillance through spatial 
ordering. Representing a spatial turn in Soviet publishing during the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century and subject to surveillance, tamizdat was 
characterized by geographic back and forth movement, which Foucault ar- 
ticulated as the near and far: the Russian texts clandestinely sent there for 
publication because they were unpublishable here migrated back home (here) 


1 Deterritorialization and reterritorialization in capitalism have been discussed by 
Gilles Deleuze and Félix Guattari, e.g., in Anti-Oedipus (1972) and A Thousand Pla- 
teaus (1980), with the latter focusing on spatial thinking. 
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since that was where most of their readers were located. The here/there oppo- 
sition was spatially ambiguous, in other words. Tamizdat also included texts 
of older and dead writers published abroad, for example, Andrei Platonov’s 
Kotlovan (Foundation Pit) was published in Grani (1969), a journal of the 
émigré political organization NTS,” published by Posev, and in book form by 
Ardis (1973),? and thus made its way back into the Soviet Union. 

Ardis Press, founded by Carl and Ellendea Proffer in Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, in 1971, became the main tamizdat publisher of Russian literature. The 
other was Posev in Germany, which had established channels for sending 
their publications back to the Soviet Union in the early 1960s. Right after 
Khrushchev’s 1956 destalinization speech, Grani issued a proclamation to 
Soviet Russian writers, artists, and scholars who could not publish in gos- 
izdat (government publishing), asking them to send their works abroad to 
Posev for publication, promising to keep their names secret.* Historically, 
the proclamation may be considered the beginning of tamizdat. As for fund- 
ing, Posev’s publications were supported primarily by the CIA. 

Because the illegal journey that the texts took in both directions involved 
perilous border crossings, other forms of sending manuscripts abroad were 
frequently used, especially the diplomatic mail services of foreign embassies, 
which were not subject to Soviet panoptic control.° The spatial there often 
began, so to speak, as a foreign here, fusing the near and far by transforming 
them into a peculiar Cold War side by side, which might be identified as 
another kind of in-betweenness. 

Tamizdat, a Cold War phenomenon, was initiated by Pasternak’s Doctor 
Zhivago, first published in Italian in 1957 (in Russian in 1958), and Abram 


2 The Narodno-trudovoi soiuz (NTS, or National Labor Alliance) was originally an 
old émigré anti-Communist youth organization established in 1929 and premised 
on solidarism - interclass solidarity and compromise rather than extremism. After 
the Second World War, the NTS attracted many second-wave émigrés, and in the 
late seventies and eighties, some members of the third wave. 

3 Joseph Brodsky, who left the Soviet Union in 1972, wrote the introduction to Foun- 
dation Pit. 

4 Among other Soviet writers, Posev published Bella Akhmadulina, Aleksandr Ga- 
lich, Bulat Okudzhava, and Vladimir Voinovich. 

5 The Austrian embassy was especially open to letting their mail to be used for send- 
ing tamizdat manuscripts. 
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Tertz’s Chto takoe sotsialisticheskii realism (On Socialist Realism), written in 
1957, which appeared in the French New Left journal Esprit in 1959.° Andrei 
Siniavsky had specifically asked Héléne Peltier, daughter of a French naval 
attaché with whom he became friends at Moscow State University, not to 
offer the essay to an anti-Soviet publication.” Tamizdat, in other words, was 
launched by foreign translations, underscoring the power of the foreign there 
for which many contemporary members of the Soviet intelligentsia longed. 
We must also keep in mind that tamizdat had the function of converting 
symbolic capital into economic capital for those authors whose texts became 
popular and transnational, which was certainly the case with Doctor Zhiva- 
go.® Another important dimension of tamizdat is exemplified by the fact that 
Pasternak’s novel was first offered to gosizdat, unlike Siniavsky, who kept his 
connection to the works of Tertz a deep secret.° 

Needless to say, tamizdat was contingent on panoptic detection, gener- 
ating something like a detective story, “woven” and “interwoven” in part by 
the Soviet secret police, sometimes by the CIA, who performed the role of 
detectives. Remarkably, Siniavsky evaded KGB detection for six long years. 
Among the theories regarding Tertz’s identity was that he was a White Rus- 
sian émigré writing abroad! And among the suppositions regarding this “de- 
tective novel” was that the CIA informed the KGB of Tertz’s real-life identity 
in exchange for information about Soviet submarines, an explanation for 
his arrest that Siniavsky himself believed. Here is what Tertz wrote about 
detection in the camps (the text would become known as Golos iz khora (A 
Voice from the Chorus) and was published later in emigration): “When life 
itself hangs by a grain of wheat, the account of how it actually germinates 


6 Its first Russian edition appeared only in 1967. 

7 Helene Peltier-Zamoyska went on to become a well-known Slavicist. 

8 Unlike Siniavsky, Pasternak had lived in Europe as a young man. Interestingly, Pel- 
tier was one of the tamizdat go-betweens for both writers. Siniavsky dispatched his 
novella Sud idet (‘The Trial Begins) via Peltier the same year that Doctor Zhivago was 
sent abroad, in 1956. 

9 The same was true of Yuly Daniel’ aka Nikolai Arzhak, the second member of the 
duo of Siniavsky and Daniel’ that was put on trial in 1966. 
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and sprouts out of the soil has all the suspense of a detective novel” (Tertz 
1995: 24).'° 

It is also important to remember that tamizdat was not a postwar inven- 
tion. Foregrounding spatiality - the term tamizdat comes from the 1950s - 
the political practice of publishing abroad instead of at home in Russia began 
in the nineteenth century with Alexander Herzen’s and Nikolai Ogarev’s rev- 
olutionary newspaper Kolokol (The Bell)." In the first half of the 1920s, that 
is, during NEP (New Economic Policy), writers who published their work 
abroad in deterritorialized émigré presses, especially in Berlin, were not per- 
secuted, but that changed at the decade’s end with the rise of Stalinism.” A 
precedent for post-Stalin tamizdat was Zamiatin’s My (We), first published in 
English in 1924. Notably, it offers the first dystopian representation of Jeremy 
Bentham’s panopticon as an urban ideal of living space in which glass is the 
medium of surveillance. An abridged Russian edition of We, translated from 
the Czech (!), appeared in the Prague Socialist Revolutionary journal Volia 
Rossii in 1927. Zamiatin emigrated in 1931, but the original complete version 
of We was published by Chekhov Publishing House only in 1952, that is, after 
his death. Why it took so long remains a mystery to me, but such were the 
inexplicable circuitous routes of tamizdat. Geographically, one of the im- 
portant contingencies of tamizdat had to do with the return of the “traveling 
text” home from where it was originally published. We was first published in 
the Soviet Union in 1988. 

Andrei Bely’s shorter version of Peterburg (Petersburg, 1913), Russia’s prin- 
cipal modernist novel, was a different kind of traveling text. Produced and 
published in 1922 in Berlin, where Bely was living during the early twenties, 
this shorter edition is considered by many to be the novel’s more important 
version. Since it was printed by the Berlin branch of the Petrograd publishing 
house Epokha, it was available to the Russian reader as well. After Bely’s re- 
turn to the Soviet Union, it was republished there (gosizdat) in 1928, this time 


1o “Korjja Ha xme6Hoe 3epHbILIKO, KaK Ha KapTy, NOCTaBsleHa %KM3Hb, IpoMspacTaHe 
HeCUACTHOLO 3/laKa JOCTUTHET OCTPOTHI AeTeKTMBa...” (Terts 1974: 28). 

11 In 1855, Herzen began publishing his first tamizdat periodical, the almanac Poliar- 
naia zvezda (Polar Star). 

12 An example was Boris Pilniak’s Krasnoe derevo (Mahogany, 1929), which was 
banned in the Soviet Union. 
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with additional excisions for political, not literary reasons. Viktor Shklovsky, 
who also lived in Berlin at the time, wrote and published ZOO, ili Pis’ma ne 
o liubvi (Zoo, or Letters Not about Love) there with Helicon in 1923. However, 
an expanded uncensored version of Zoo was published soon afterward in 
Leningrad (1924). In other words, tamizdat and the spatial here-and-there 
have a long complex history, reflecting the multiplicity of spatial turns in 
Russian/Soviet publishing. 

Turning to the old emigration, a primary political function ofits culturally 
and politically active members, as they perceived their role, was the preser- 
vation of true Russian culture in exile, a stance that was first articulated by 
Nina Berberova in “Liricheskaia poema’” (“Lyrical Poem’, 1924-1926): “Ia nev 
izgnan’i - ia v poslan’i” (“Iam not in exile - Iam ona mission”) (Berberova 
1927: 230).'* Meaning that the old émigré intelligentsia had the mandate not 
only to preserve but also to develop what it considered “true” Russian cul- 
ture in diasporic space. The much later memoirs of Roman Gul’, editor of 
the influential Novyi zhurnal (The New Review), Ia unes Rossiiu: apologiia 
emigratsii (I Took Russia with Me: An Apologia of Emigration, 1981), represent 
the Russian émigré as the inhabitant of a deterritorialized Russia, located in 
the reterritorialized abroad.» 

The gosizdat literary panopticon of the Khrushchev and Brezhnev eras 
resulted in the creation of new forms of publishing that transgressed So- 
viet censorship: writers resorted to samizdat (self-publishing) or tamizdat, 
publishing beyond Soviet borders in an alien and, for most authors, unfa- 
miliar geographic space, or to both samizdat and tamizdat. It was certainly 
an unusual form of deterritorialization, often resulting in writers following 
their texts abroad into emigration-cum-expatriation.’* I will focus on the 


13. Like other Russians residents in Berlin at the time, e.g., Gorky, Shklovsky, and 
Erenburg, Bely returned to the Soviet Union (in 1923) after living there briefly. 

14 The quotation is often attributed to Zinaida Gippius. 

15 We should keep in mind that Roman Gul’ was a leftist liberal, not a monarchist 
conservative. In other words, his mission and that of those like him enacted a lib- 
eral set of values against the Soviet disciplinary panopticon, unlike the right-wing 
émigrés who sought the restoration of pre-revolutionary Russia. 

16 Other writers went abroad as part of the contemporary Jewish emigration, a famil- 
iar institutionalized instance of the spatial turn known as the Third Wave. Soviet 
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tamizdat publications of Abram Tertz, Sasha Sokolov’s first novel Shkola 
dlia durakov (A School for Fools), and Vasily Aksenov’s collective almanac 
Metropol’ (Metropole). All three writers ended up as émigrés or expatriates 
in the west. 

Here is how Siniavsky described his experience in a private conversation 
in 1984: the texts written by Abram Tertz clandestinely crossed the border 
with Siniavsky, following them/him years later (after he was released from 
the camps in 1971).” He compared Tertz’s writings to the nose in Gogol’s 
eponymous story, which split off from its owner’s body and, according to 
rumor, tried to escape across the border. This was Siniavsky’s metaphor for 
the fragmentation and illegal journey of his alternate literary body, as shaped 
by a Gogolian metaphor, representing the embodiment of his spatial turn or 
publishing in forbidden space."* Textually, in other words, he possessed two 
bodies, public and private (secret), that is, publishable and unpublishable in 
panoptic gosizdat. His last gosizdat publication was the highly acclaimed in- 
troduction to Pasternak’s 1965 volume in the Biblioteka poeta series, written 
in Siniavsky’s voice as a liberal Soviet critic, which appeared shortly before 
his arrest and trial in 1965-1966. 

In an Izvestia article published during his trial, Siniavsky was labelled 
perevertysh, (Eremin 1966) meaning “shapeshifter,” which in fact Siniavsky 
was, but not in the derogatory Soviet sense. In his later autobiographical novel 
Spokoinoi nochi (Goodnight, 1984), written in emigration and signed Abram 
Tertz, the narrator gives thanks to Tertz, calling him his “dark double.” ? He 
describes Tertz as a street person: young, tough, handsome, ironic, a knife 
in his pocket, in contrast to Siniavsky the honest academic. (The pseudonym 


Jewish writers, often only partly Jewish, left the Soviet Union as third-wave émigrés 
using Israeli visas. 

17_ I recorded our conversation and have a transcript of it, but it has never been pub- 
lished. 

18 Shortly after crossing the international border in 1973, he claimed that all serious 
writing was premised on escape and the transgression of borders (Siniavskii 1974: 
180). 

19 When I interviewed Siniavsky at his home in Fontenay aux Roses outside Paris, he 
gave me the manuscript of Spokoinoi nochi, which I read then. See my chapter about 
him in Zapiski russkoi amerikanki (Matich 2017: 477-489 and 441-458 passim). 
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comes from an Odessa thieves’ song about the Jewish pickpocket Abrashka 
Tertz.) Among his double’s descriptions of “true” literature is its equation 
with crime, as reflected in Catharine Nepomnyashchy’s cornerstone study of 
Siniavsky, Abram Tertz and the Poetics of Crime (1995). 

The subject of Tertz’s best story, the phantasmagoric “Pkhentz,” de- 
picts a shapeshifting extraterrestrial whose monstrous body is cactus-like, 
consisting of multiple parts that must be bound together before it puts on 
human clothes to hide its shape from the public.*° On the one hand, the 
story represents Siniavsky’s fear of exposure; on the other, “Pkhentz” sounds 
like “Tertz,” and his first name, like Siniavsky’s, is Andrei.” It is as if Sin- 
iavsky were also challenging the Soviet surveillance machine by insinuating 
his dual identity into the story, but, as we know, it took a very long time for 
the authorities to discover Tertz’s identity. Written the same year as On So- 
cialist Realism, “Pkhentz” exemplifies the essay’s ending: “I put my hope ina 
phantasmagoric art, with hypotheses instead of Purpose, an art in which the 
grotesque will replace realistic description.” Such art is instantiated by the 
shapeshifting of God’s monstrous entrails: “We have not lost our enthusiasm 
about the metamorphoses of God that take place before our very eyes, the 
miraculous transformations of His entrails and His cerebral convolutions” 
(Terts 1982: 218-219).”* Provocation was one of Tertz’s well-known political 
as well as literary devices. 

In fact, he quoted “Pkhentz” at his trial: “In my unpublished story 
‘Pkhentz’ there is a sentence that I consider autobiographical: “You think 
that if I am different, you must immediately curse me...’ So, there it is: 1am 


20 Joseph Frank wrote that “Pkhentz” is “one of the few contemporary works worthy 
to be placed beside Kafka’s ‘Metamorphosis” (2010: 232). 

21 Pkhentz’s patronymic Kazimirovich may be said to evoke Siniavsky’s patronymic 
Donatovich. Both names are of Polish origin. 

22 “a Bo3maralo HajlexKjly Ha MCKyCCTBO (aHTacCMaropMyeckoe, C rMMOTes3aMM BMECTO 
ye M rpoTecKoM B3aMeH Oprronmcanna. [...] [M]pt He yrepamu Bocropra Hepey 
HPOMCXOJAMJMMM Ha HallIMx r1a3ax MeTaMopdosamnu Gora, Hepey] YyOBMIAHOM Me- 
PMcTauIbTUKOM ero KMUIOK — MO3TOBbIX U3BMIMH (Terts 1988: 63-64). The essay first 
appeared in English in 1960. 
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different” *> (Nepomniashchi 2011: 74). Shape and shaping are key concepts 
not only for Siniavsky-Tertz, but also for literary texts in general, as well as 
the politics of publishing. Censorship, including self-censorship, was crucial 
to what may be described as the “shaping” of the Soviet publishing industry. 

We may also read “Pkhentz” and tamizdat’s spatial turn in relation to 
diasporic writing as defamiliarization. Years ago, I wrote an article titled 
“Diaspora as Ostranenie,” with the subtitle “Russian Literature in Emigra- 
tion” (Matich 1996). What I was suggesting is that Shklovsky’s key concept 
of ostranenie could be applied to tamizdat as writing premised on the refusal 
to adapt to the Soviet “automatized” literary discourse, thus instigating the 
beginning of the literary spatial turn in the late 1950s. As Siniavsky claimed 
in “Dissidentstvo kak lichnyi opyt” (“Dissidence as Personal Experience,” 
1982), literature by definition represents “thinking differently” (inakomyslie). 
He called it “heretical,” as well as “phantasmagoric,” thereby referencing On 
Socialist Realism. 

The Siniavsky/Tertz divide could be said to articulate or define the 
self-conscious public/private dichotomy that characterized the identity of 
part of the Soviet intelligentsia during the late 1950s and especially later, with 
the public identity representing compromise, and private identity standing 
for hidden political and/or aesthetic views, combined with longing for the 
space located over there. Tamizdat engaged a similar public/private divide: 
the private continued to exist until the writer’s publication abroad went pub- 
lic. For Siniavsky, however, it mobilized yet another kind of spatial disloca- 
tion into a real-life panopticon, in this instance, his body, although Tertz 
secretly came along and continued to write in the camps, producing A Voice 
from the Chorus and Progulki s Pushkinym (Strolls with Pushkin), which Sin- 
iavsky smuggled in long letters to his wife Maria Rozanova. Remarkably, 
these texts made their way to her without being censored. 

It was in prison that Siniavsky began writing about the spatiality of prose 
(prostranstvo prozy), a late modernist and postmodern instantiation of the 
literary spatial turn. Here is the opening of A Voice from the Chorus: 


23 “Y meHa B Heomy6uKOBaHHOM pacckase ‘IIxen ecTb (pasa, KOTOpyt0 A CUNTalo 
aBrobuorpadmyeckon: Tloqymaelib, ecu A Apyrol, Tak yoK cpa3y uM pyratpca’. Tak 
BOT, 4 Apyrom [...].” 
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A book which goes backwards and forwards, advances and retreats, 
sometimes moves close to the reader and at other times runs away from 
him and flows like a river through new countries [...] [A] book which 
grows like a tree, embracing space with the totality of its leaves and [...] 
breathes by expanding almost infinitely, only to contract again down to 
a small point. 

(Tertz 1995: 4)*4 


Kuura, KoTOpasd XOJMT Blepey M Ha3afl, HACTyHaeT UM OTCTyMAaeT, TO Ipu- 
WBUTaeTCA BIUOTHY10 K UUTaTes10, TO yOeraeT OT Hero M TeyeT, KaK peka, 
OMbIBas HOBble cTpaupt [...]. [K]Hura [...] KoTopaa pacret, Kak JjepeBo, 
o6HMMasA IIpOcTpaHCTBO LeOCTHOM Maccom MMCTBbI M Bospyxa [...], cr0- 
co6Had AbIlaTb, pasqjaBaxcb BLIMpb MOYTU JO OecKOHeYHOCTH MU TYT Ke 
OKUMAACb JO TOUKM. 


(Terts 1974: 7) 


++ 


Another example of spatial image-making are Tertz’s architectural meta- 
phors of prison, its cathedral-like vaults, and the camp’s labyrinths, consist- 
ing of the Soviet empire’s innards and skeletons. In Goodnight, the author 
depicts them by evoking Proust’s famed metaphor of writing as the construc- 
tion of a Gothic cathedral:* “I was a naughty boy with a passion for writing 
in contrast to this powerful hundred-headed echo that rang in the echo- 
ing cathedral vaults” of prison (Terts 1984: 40).*° Strikingly, Siniavsky-Tertz 


24 


25 


26 


Writing in the Dubrovlag camp, Tertz described Europe as a space “crisscrossed 
by cutting edges, like broken glass” (Tertz 1995: 263) (“IIpocrpaHcTBo moxoxe Ha 
TpecHyBulee cTekm0’; Terts 1974: 263). 

In a letter to his friend Jean de Gaigneron, Proust wrote about his architectural 
conception of Remembrance of Things Past as a cathedral (Leonard 2001: 52-53). 

“$1 ObII MasIbUMIUIKOM CO CBOeM CTpacTbi0 K IIMCaTeIbCTBY 110 CpaBHeHMI0 C 9TUM CTO- 
CMJIbHBIM, TbICAYETIABbIM 9XOM, KOTOPOe pa3sHOCMMIOCb 10 ryIKMM CBOyjaM cobopa” 
(Terts 1984: 40). Mikhail Epstein associates Tertz’s statement that the “text as a spa- 
tial entity should be neither a static platform, nor a tape moving in one direction” 
(“rekcT Kak IpoctTpaHcTBeHHad 3afjaua He MOET ObITH HM CTATMYHOM M0UWayKoM, 
HM JBYOKYIWeMCA B OMHOM HallpaBleHun NeHTon”) with his metaphorical postmod- 
ernist orientation (Epshtein 1995: 91). 
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transformed Proust’s Gothic cathedral into a cathedral-like prison: the labor 
camp topos with its labyrinths was for him/them the twentieth-century sym- 
bol of the “spatiality of prose.” Like some earlier modernists, he associated 
this new spatial turn with the visual arts and architecture. As he wrote in 
the late eighties, “the verbal mass itself possesses architectural parameters 
characteristic of architecture and representational art” (Siniavskii 1988: 27),”” 
reconfiguring narrative temporality into spatial form. Images are shaped and 
change shape by means of metaphors and other literary devices and narrative 
strategies. Joseph Frank introduced the term “spatial form” in 1945, naming 
Proust and Joyce among its earlier practitioners (Frank 1945: 125).”* 
Siniavsky’s prison sentence resulted an internal border crossing into the 
interior space of the camps. Alexander Solzhenitsyn metaphorized them as 
“thousands of islands of the spellbound Archipelago,” an archipelago that he 
mapped for that matter. An autobiographical aside about Arkhipelag Gulag 
(The Gulag Archipelago): | remember a dinner at the home of the well-known 
medievalist and cultural figure Dmitry Likhachev in Leningrad in the au- 
tumn of 1973. A survivor of the camps, Likhachev gestured that his apart- 
ment was bugged, turned off the phone, turned the radio on very loud, and 
told us in a hushed voice that Solzhenitsyn’s typist Elizaveta Voronianskaya 
had committed suicide.”? It happened after five days of interrogation by the 
KGB, at the end of which she disclosed the secret location of the Archipelago 


27 “Cama cioBecHad Macca OOfaflaeT, OKa3as10Cb, IpOCTpaHCTBeHHbIMM MapaMeTpaMu, 
KOTOpbIle CBOMCTBEHHbI apXUTeKTY pe M U30OpasMTeAbHOMY MCKYCCTBY.” 

28 Spatial form in the verbal arts is associated with the influence of painting and ar- 
chitecture on literature in the early twentieth century. An important example in 
Russian literature is Bely’s Petersburg, which Nikolai Berdiaev described as a “cu- 
bist novel” (“kubisticheski-futuristicheskii roman”) in 1916, comparing it to Picasso’s 
paintings (Berdiaev 2004: 414). 

29 Among the people present at the dinner were the literary scholar Dmitry Maksimov 
and the physicist Lev Loitsiansky, whom I had met in Los Angeles in 1968. Loit- 
siansky was part of a group of Soviet scholars who came to Caltech right after the 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia, as a result of which all the group’s official meet- 
ings with American scholars were canceled. I introduced him to Andrei Sakharov’s 
tamizdat book Progress, Coexistence, and Intellectual Freedom (Razmyshleniia o 
progresse, mirnom sosushchestvovanii i intellektual’noi svobode), which had just 
been published in English. 
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manuscript. This resulted in Solzhenitsyn’s decision to give the go-ahead to 
his Paris publisher YMCA Press. The volume appeared in early 1974. Sol- 
zhenitsyn was arrested and expelled from the Soviet Union a month later.*° 

Among other authors that followed their texts abroad into exile were (in 
chronological order) Joseph Brodsky, Aleksandr Galich, Vladimir Maksi- 
mov, Viktor Nekrasov, Alexandr Zinovev, Vasily Aksenov, Yuz Aleshkovsky, 
Vladimir Voinovich, and Georgy Vladimov. Among the younger authors (in 
chronological order of emigration) were Eduard Limonov, Sasha Sokolov, 
Aleksei Tsvetkov, and Sergei Dovlatov. Unlike most of the other writers, 
Sokolov was unknown at the time. His first novel, A School for Fools, was pub- 
lished by Ardis, which, as we know, also published authors like Nabokov with 
the purpose of clandestinely sending their books to their homeland. 

Tamizdat initiated the in-betweenness, spatial and otherwise, of these 
authors. This circumstance typifies all diasporas, with the difference that the 
Russians could not travel home, just like their first- and second-wave fore- 
bears. In-betweenness was also fundamental to the so-called internal emi- 
gration in the Soviet Union. Some examples of tamizdat texts from different 
generations whose authors did not emigrate include Nadezhda Mandel- 
shtam’s memoirs, published by Chekhov House in 1970, which became an inter- 
national bestseller without resulting in her persecution, apparently. Venedikt 
Erofeev’s Moskva-Petushki (Moscow to the End of the Line), famously charac- 
terized by its spatialization of time, was issued as a separate book by YMCA 
Press in 1977.7 Kolymskie rasskazy (Kolyma Tales) by Varlam Shalamov first 
appeared in samizdat, a common publishing trajectory, and was published 
abroad in Russian without Shalamov’s approval in 1978. Andrei Bitov’s Push- 
kinskii dom (Pushkin House), first offered to gosizdat and rejected, like Doc- 
tor Zhivago, was published by Ardis in 1978. 


30 I will never forget the amount of space occupied by the headline about Solzheni- 
tsyn’s expulsion from the Soviet Union in the Los Angeles Times: it was bigger than 
any headline I had seen before. 

31 Moskva-Petushki was first published in the Israeli journal Ami in 1973. 

32 The older Vasily Grossman’s short novel Vse techet (Forever Flowing) was published 
by Posev in Frankfurt in 1970, while Zhizn’ i sud’ba (Life and Fate) was published in 
Switzerland after his death. 
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Fig. 1 
Sasha Sokolov in the 1960s 


A very different example of tamizdat as spatial turn is A School for Fools 
(1976) by Sasha Sokolov, a writer of the younger generation, which caused 
a big literary stir, as exemplified, among others, by Nabokov, who famously 
proclaimed it “an enchanting, tragic, and touching book.” * In-betweenness 
as a key feature of tamizdat had defined Sokolov from birth. He was born in 
Ottawa, Canada, soon to move to Moscow, where he grew up. His father, the 
high-ranking military diplomat Vsevolod Sokolov, was accused of involve- 
ment in the Gouzenko Affair, uncovered in 1946 and involving the Soviet 


33 Carl Proffer sent the text to Nabokov for his appraisal. Nabokov invited Sokolov to 
visit him in Montreux, but the young writer did not go, supposedly because he was 
embarrassed. 
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attempt to steal Canadian and American atomic secrets; expecting arrest, 
the family fled from Canada when Sasha was three years old. The geographic 
in-betweenness of their travel was circuitous: the Sokolovs first made their 
way to Vancouver, from where they traveled by ship to Vladivostok and then 
on to Moscow. Sasha also attempted to cross the Soviet border illegally into 
Iran in 1964. He was arrested, but his high-ranking father helped obtain his 
release. 

As Sokolov said to me in a recent phone conversation (we have been 
friends since the late seventies), transgression of borders has been his life- 
long obsession: borders are like a cage from which he invariably wants to 
escape.*+ Movement in geographic space has informed not only his personal, 
but also his literary life: the geographic tamizdat journey of A School for 
Fools from Moscow to the west was peripatetic, taking many twists and turns 
before making its way to Ardis. (It may be worth noting that Pavel Norvegov, 
one of the novel’s main characters, is a geographer.) The novel has since be- 
come a masterwork of the Russian literary canon. The manuscript was sent 
abroad through the Austrian embassy with the assistance of Johanna Steindl, 
Sokolov’s second wife. The novel arrived at Ardis from Alexandria, Egypt 
(Sokolov does not know how or why) with its first page missing, in other 
words, without the title and author’s name, meaning that initially no one 
knew who had written the book. Maria (Masha) Slonim, the granddaughter 
of Maksim Litvinov, who was then working at Ardis, gave the novel a glow- 
ing review. Brodsky, one of the first to read it, gave it a stellar review as well. 
He had decided that its author was his Leningrad writer friend Vladimir 
Maramzin, but finding out soon afterwards that Maramzin wasn’t the au- 
thor, he withdrew the recommendation. 

If tamizdat is characterized by in-betweenness in geographical terms, 
A School for Fools deploys it as a narrative and stylistic device in a work that 
may be described in terms of postmodernist in-betweenness. In Sokolov’s 
case, it was not Soviet politics, but a literature calling for unlimited freedom 
that made the novel unpublishable in the Soviet Union during the seven- 
ties. For starters, the in-between of the double/multiple narrative persona of 


34 See my chapter on Sasha Sokolov in Zapiski russkoi amerikanki (Matich 2017: 403- 
419). 
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adolescent “student so-and-so,” who suffers from schizophrenia, represents 
a kind of literary schizophrenia, the be- and end-all of Sokolov’s metatext.* 
Mark Lipovetsky identifies the creativity in A School for Fools with madness, 
inscribed in what he calls a “dialogue with chaos” (2016: 93).3° 

I would add that the narrator, like Homer’s Penelope, endlessly weaves, 
unplaits, and reweaves the text, a word originating in the Latin texere, mean- 
ing “to weave,” and the Greek techne, meaning “art,” as well as “technolo- 
gy.” >” The narrator compares his path to the river Lethe, “the barely shining 
needle sewing up a cloud shredded into pieces by the wind” (“a cpaButo ero 
C XOJOM TYCK/IOM UIBeMHOM UT7bI, CLIMBatOleM OO1aKO, BETpOM pa3baToe Ha 
xyckn’; Sokolov 2015: 55), an unusual image that may be compared to reweav- 
ing. Elsewhere, he deploys the image of weaving sound into a “ball of noise.” 
In Russian, the narrative evokes the metaphor pletenie sloves (“word-weav- 
ing”) from Old Russian literature, which characterizes, among other things, 
the expansive tropes and numerous stream-of-consciousness passages in 
A School for Fools. 

To this I would add the novel’s chronotope, typified by remarkable Ovid- 
ian metamorphoses that take place in space-time, for example, the narrator's 
transfiguration into the multi-voiced Nymphaea Alba (Latin for “white lily”), 
whose memory is selective: selective memory is constitutive of A School for 
Fools. The narrator’s transformation into the lily and back, which takes place 
in the river Lethe (a space of death meaning “oblivion”) that flows back and 
forth, as does the lily, also serves to visually materialize the novel’s kalei- 
doscopic in-betweenness. Among other significant metamorphoses is the 
transformation of men into birds and back (for example, the mythical Phoe- 
nix) or butterflies. 

Here is a different example of the back and forth in the novel: “We worked 
there and here, here and there - everywhere where there was an opportunity 


35 The school in A School for Fools is for mentally disabled students. 

36 Lipovetsky also aligns the novel with Nabokov’s work. Sokolov, however, has stead- 
fastly claimed that he had not read Nabokov before writing A School for Fools. 

37. The primary meaning of techne. 
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to hang, that is, to lend a hand. And whenever we would come, we would 
hear: Look, here they are - Those Who Came” (Sokolov 2015: 175).38 

If tamizdat is associated with back-and-forth movement in space, that of 
A School for Fools takes place primarily in time, flowing from the past into 
the future and from there back into the past. Addressing Professor Akatov’s 
double Leonardo (da Vinci), one of the student narrators says: 


Neither you nor I nor any of our acquaintances is able to explain what 
we have in mind when we begin to consider the topic of time, when we 
conjugate the verb to be and divide life into yesterday, today and tomor- 
row, as if these words differed in meaning, as if someone hadn't said long 
ago that tomorrow is just a different word for today, as if we were able 
to understand even a tiny part of what is happening to us here, in the 
isolated space of the mysterious grain of sand, if everything that happens 
here, is, occurs, and exists here - really, truly was, occurred, and existed. 
Dear Leonardo, not long ago (now, soon) I was going (am going, will be 
going) in a rowboat down a large river. Before (after) that I was (will be) 
there many times[.] 

(Sokolov 2015: 25) 


Hn BbI, HM A UM HUKTO M3 HallMmx IpuAaTenen He B COCTOAHUM OObACHMUTE, 
uTO MBI pasyMeeM, paccy2xK jad O BpeMeHH, CIIpATad raron ecmb UM pas- 
lara 1KU3Hb Ha BYepa, CeTOMHA M 3aBTpa, OyfATO ITM COBa OTAM4AIOTCA 
Epyr OT Apyra mo cmpiciy, 6yqTO He CKa3aHO: 3a6mpa — 9TO MIMI Apy- 
roe MMA cezo0HA, Oy{TO HAM [{aHO OCO3HATb XOTb MaJIy10 [OI TOFO, UTO 
IIPpOMCXOAMT C HAMM 3//eCb, B 34MKHYTOM IIpocTpaHcTBe HeoObACHMMON 


38 “Moi paboranm Tam u TYT, 3eCb M TaM — MOBCIOLY, re Obila BOSMOXKHOCTD Haso- 
%KUTb, TO eCTb, IpuIOKUTD pyKu. Mi kyla Obl MbI HM WIM, O Hac ToBOpuzM: CMO- 
Tpute, Bot onu — Te Kro IIpuman” (Sokolov 2017: 87). As Alexander Boguslawski 
points out in the notes to his translation of A School for Fools, the phrase “an oppor- 
tunity to hang, that is, to lend a hand” (in the original, “rye 6p11a Bo3MoxKHOCTD 
HalOKUTb, TO CCTb IpMOKUT pyKn”) indicates that the narrator almost makes a 
slip of the tongue, somethng he does often: “HanoxuTb pyKu” in Russian means “to 
kill,” whereas the narrator meant “to help” (“npuaoxutp pyxn”) (Sokolov 2015: 191, 
note 175). 
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H€CUUHKY, OYATO BCE, YTO 3]]eCb IPOMCXOMNT, ECT, ABILACTCA, CyINECTByeT 
— [eMCTBUTeNbHO, Ha CaMOM Jfeyle ecmp, AesAemMcA, cyu4ecmeyem. JLoporon 
JieoHapyo, HeqaBHO (C10 MMHYTY, B CKOpOM BpeMeHM) A IWIbII (THIDIBY, 
6yqy W1bITb) Ha BeCeMbHOM MoAKe 0 bombo pexe. JJo sToro (mocme 
9TOFO) A MHOTO pas 6prBam (6yqy ObrBaTb) TaM[.] 

(Sokolov 2017: 14) 


The passage continues in this vein. The biblical reference to “grain of sand” 
evokes William Blake’s poem “Auguries of Innocence” (ca. 1803) which be- 
gins with the line “To see a World in a Grain of Sand,” invoking infinity or 
the absence of time. 

But instead of temporal progression, the passage represents the intersec- 
tion of time and space, suggesting the spatialization of time in the sense of its 
transcendence or abolition - time as relational or premised on simultaneity, 
which is one of the characteristics of postmodernism. I remind the reader of 
Proust’s Gothic cathedral as an image of the spatialization of time and Tertz’s 
spatiality of prose. 

The question is whether we can also attribute spatialized time to the prac- 
tice of tamizdat. I believe we can, if we consider its back and forth movement, 
not only in space, but also time, especially between sending manuscripts 
abroad, publishing them there, and their returning to the Russian reader. As 
for weaving and reweaving, they can also be found in the postmodernism 
that typifies some of the most important tamizdat publications, including 
Bitov’s Pushkin House. In other words, the in-betweenness of A School for 
Fools is manifested equally, if not primarily, in its literary aspect. 


+ 


A very different case of tamizdat is that of almanac Metropole (1978-1979), 
important not for its literary qualities, but because it was a public and col- 
lective affair instead of a secret action by a single writer, one that brought 
together gos-, sam-, and tamizdat writers.*® The almanac featured contribu- 


39 The authors of Metropole included (alphabetically, besides Aksenov) writer Yuz 
Aleshkovsky (b. 1929), prosaist and dramatist Arkady Arkanov (b. 1933), poet Bella 
Akhmadulina (b. 1937), cultural historian Leonid Batkin (b. 1932), writer Andrei 
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tions by twenty-three Russian authors, plus John Updike.*° Initially, it was 
not intended for publication abroad, although we can question this claim. 
One of the reasons Metropole was unpublishable in gosizdat is that it had not 
been submitted to the Soviet disciplinary panopticon. In fact, its five editors 
called themselves “compilers” (sostaviteli), proclaiming total authorial in- 
dependence from all editorial intervention. Initially a samizdat publication, 
with the compilers producing twelve copies, it appeared in Ardis after the 
Writers’ Union declared it unpublishable during a meeting in which its polit- 
ical leadership viciously attacked the almanac’s compilers.*' An international 
scandal ensued. The two youngest authors, Viktor Erofeev and Evgeny Popov 
were expelled from the Writers’ Union, after which Aksenov, Semen Lipkin 
and Inna Lisnianskaya publicly resigned their memberships. 

Another difference is that only four of the authors ended up following 
their publications abroad. The others preferred to continue forging their 
literary identities in between gosizdat and a non-Soviet private identity, 
including between sam- and tamizdat.** Metropole, as far as I know, was 
Andrei Voznesensky’s only tamizdat outing; in fact, one of his Metropole 
poems was simultaneously published in gosizdat, subverting the almanac 
sam-/tamizdat thrust. Despite the almanac’s notoriety, Bella Akhmadulina 
and Fazil’ Iskander seemingly suffered few consequences, meaning that, in 


Bitov (b. 1937), artist David Borovsky (b. 1934), writer Viktor Erofeev (b. 1947), 
prosaist and screenwriter Fridrikh Gorenshtein (b. 1932), prosaist and poet Fazil’ 
Iskander (b. 1929); poet, writer and critic Yury Karabchievsky (b. 1938), actor and 
writer Petr Kozhevnikov (b. 1953), poet Yury Kublanovsky (b. 1947), poets Semen 
Lipkin (b. 1913) and Inna Lisnianskaya (b. 1924), artist Boris Messerer (b. 1933), 
writer and dramatist Evgeny Popov (b. 1946), art historian Vasily Rakitin (b. 1937), 
poet Evgeny Rein (b. 1936), dramatist and theater director Mark Rozovsky (b. 1937), 
poet Genrikh Sapgir (b. 1928), physicist and poet Viktor Trostnikov (b. 1928), writer 
Boris Vakhtin (b. 1930), poet Andrei Voznesensky (b. 1933), and poet, actor and bard 
singer Vladimir Vysotsky (b. 1937). The line-up also included the American writer 
John Updike (b. 1932). 

40 A selection from Updike’s novel The Coup (1978), set in an African country, ap- 
peared in Metropole. 

41 For an annotated transcript of the meeting, see Zalambani 2006. 

42 Publishing in-betweenness characterized the writing of the poet Evgeny Rein and 
the famous bard singer Vladimir Vysotsky. 
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some instances, tamizdat publishing resulted in different consequences for 
its authors.# 


Fig. 2 
Vasily Aksenov and Olga Matich discussing Metropole in 1978 


Aksenov initiated the Metropole project along with Erofeev. As Aksenov’s 
friend, I served as one of the go-betweens with Ardis. Sitting on a bench 
outside Moscow’s Ukraina Hotel in the summer of 1978 (Aksenov brought a 
samizdat copy of Metropole along, which was huge), we discussed the publi- 
cation. Aksenov asked me to tell Carl Proffer not to go ahead with it (one of 
the twelve copies had been sent to Ardis by diplomatic pouch) because they 
were hopeful that Metropole would be published at home. An amusing aspect 
of this part of the story was that my fourteen-year-old daughter Asya enter- 
tained Erofeev with a popular candy called Pop Rocks that exploded in your 


43 An Akhmadulina volume had appeared in tamizdat about ten years earlier, but the 
poems had been published in gosizdat before. 
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mouth.*4 Erofeev, who had accompanied Aksenov, loved the Pop Rocks and 
asked Asya for a handful to take home. That same summer I also delivered 
a letter to Proffer from Bitov regarding Pushkin House, which was published 
shortly afterwards.* 

My main personal tamizdat experience was with Aksenov’s Ozhog (‘The 
Burn), completed in 1975, that is, before Metropole. I had met Aksenov in 
Moscow in 1973. (As a parting gift he gave me his Nicholas II pre-revolu- 
tionary ruble, saying “next time in Israel,” meaning that he was thinking 
about emigration already then.) His first American experience was as writer 
in residence at UCLA in 1975. After returning to Moscow, Aksenov sent me 
the manuscript of Ozhog for safekeeping via the Austrian embassy.*° We had 
agreed beforehand that I would send a copy to Ardis and another to the well- 
known Seattle attorney Leonard Schroeter, who represented the publishing 
interests of Evgenia Ginzburg’s (Aksenov’s mother) in the west.*” Ginzburg’s 
two-volume Gulag memoirs Krutoi marshrut (Journey into the Whirlwind 
and In the Whirlwind) widely translated and very well received, brought fi- 
nancial reward.** (To repeat: tamizdat authors dreamed of economic, not 
only symbolic capital.) 

Before Aksenov left Los Angeles, we agreed on a playful secret code based 
on Frank Sinatra: if he were to mention OI’ Blue Eyes in a telegram it was the 
go-ahead to publish. In a letter to me, Aksenov wrote, “I often remember 
Franky. It would be interesting to know your impressions of his new song.” #” 
(Playfulness infused both his writing and everyday behavior, whereas Sin- 
iavsky was playful primarily in his guise as Tertz.) The first tamizdat edition 
of The Burn (1980) was published not in Russian, but Italian, typically the 


44 My daughter brought a bag of Pop Rocks along with her to entertain the Russians 
that she met. 

45 Consequently, Bitov was cut off from gosizdat, also because of his involvement in 
Metropole. 

46 See my chapter on Aksenov in Zapiski russkoi amerikanki (Matich 2017: 352-375). 

47 Schroeter was actively involved in the passage of the Jackson-Vanik Amendment 
(1974), which supported the emigration of Soviet Jews to Israel. 

48 Harrison Salisbury, for example, gave the second volume (Journey into the Whirl- 
wind) a glowing review in the New York Times. 

49 Private letter in my personal archive. 
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case with texts expected to become bestsellers, which the novel, however, 
did not.°° Aksenov had been expelled from the Soviet Union just before that. 
Ardis’s Russian-language edition came out a few months later. 

Instead of following his literary texts abroad like Siniavsky, Aksenov 
paved his way there gradually and conventionally - with visits abroad, then 
tamizdat, and finally Ostrov Krym (The Island of Crimea), finished and sent 
abroad in 1979, and published by Ardis in 1981. The novel is a representa- 
tion of Russia’s spatial in-betweenness - in between the imaginary island of 
Crimea, partly resembling a geographically displaced Southern California 
(where Aksenov spent part of 1975), inhabited by imaginary old émigrés, and 
the Soviet mainland. The racy James Bond-like fantasy deconstructs, on the 
one hand, the old emigration’s nostalgic myth of return to the homeland 
and, on the other, Aksenov’s dream of Soviet westernization since the early 
sixties, first articulated in his very popular novella Zvezdnyi bilet (Ticket to the 
Stars, 1961). I would add to this the theory of the convergence of capitalism 
and socialism, developed by western social scientists in the 1950s and 1960s 
(for example, by the well-known first-wave émigré sociologist and Harvard 
professor Pitirim Sorokin) in response to the threat of Soviet-American mu- 
tually assured destruction, among other reasons.” Andrei Sakharov’s tamiz- 
dat book Progress, Coexistence, and Intellectual Freedom, published in 1968, 
mentioned convergence.” But instead of a utopian convergence, or a reuni- 
fication of the two Russias, Aksenov’s westernized Crimea is invaded by the 
Soviets. 

Quite unexpectedly, The Island of Crimea prefigured Russia’s 2014 annex- 
ation of Crimea, which is headed by someone named Aksenov (Sergey Ak- 
senov) no less. In the novel, Crimea’s Soviet “curator” describes the situation 
to his higher-ups: 


50 Like Ginzburg’s Whirlwind, it was published by Mondadori. 

51 Pitirim Sorokin published “Mutual Convergence of the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. to the Mixed Sociocultural Type” in the International Journal of Com- 
parative Sociology in 1960. I first wrote about Aksenov in relation to convergence 
theory in the eighties. Matich 1988: 642-651. 

52 Sakharov’s Progress, Coexistence, and Intellectual Freedom was first published in 
the New York Times, then as a book in 1968. 
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The West does not particularly care about Crimea. NATO pays it little 
strategic attention, and [keeps] track of it only because historically it is a 
potential hot spot. However, if a referendum were to take place tomorrow, 
no less than seventy percent of the population would vote for merging 
with the USSR. I am certain of it. 

(Aksyonov 1983: 266) * 


Uro kacaetca 3anajfa, TO B cCrparermueckux mmtaHax HATO Kppimy ceituac 
yxKe He OTBOJ[MTCA Cepbe3HOrO MeCcTa, HO TeM He MeHee [eMCTBUA HaTOB- 
CKMX pa3sBe]JOK TOBOPAT O IIPMCTajIbHOM BHMMaHMM K OCTPOBY Kak K BO3- 
MOXKHOMy oyary FecTabumm3sayum. CroBoM, 10 MOeMy MHeHMIO, ecrIMt ObI B 
JaHHDbIM MOMEHT IIpOBeECTU COOTBETCTBYIONIMM pedbepeHyM, TO He MeHee 
70% HaceyIeHMA BbICKa3aIOCb ObI 3a BXOXHKPeHMe B CCCP. 

(Aksenov 1981: 232) 


+ 


A Voice from the Chorus and Strolls with Pushkin, written in Dubrovlag, were 
published in emigration under the name of Abram Tertz. In other words, Sin- 
iavsky maintained his pseudonym, meaning that it was not only a coverup, 
but also an alternate literary persona. If an inmate’s movements were strictly 
prescribed in the camps, Strolls with Pushkin suggests aimless, pleasurable 
walking.» “In the broad sense,” writes Tertz, “Pushkin’s road embodies the 
mobility and elusiveness of art, which is inclined to shift and therefore is not 
subject to strict rules with regard to where to go and why. Your way today, 
ours tomorrow. Art strolls” (Sinyavsky 2016: 130).” If Tertz strolls with Push- 
kin, this is how the “brazen smart aleck” (Tertz’s self-description) famously 
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I remember thinking, when Gorbachev came to power, that he reminded me of the 
liberal Marlen Kuzenkov, a character in Aksenov’s novel who admires the Crimean 
consumer utopia. 

The first edition of Progulki s Pushkinym appeared in London in 1975. In Gogol’s 
Shadow was also published under the name of Abram Tertz. 

“B WIMpOKOM cCMbICiIe MyWKMHCKad FOpora BOMIOMWaeT NOFBYDKHOCTb, Hey/IOBM- 
MOCTb MCKYCCTBA, CKJIOHHOTO K HepeMeljeHMAM M NOITOMY He IpMfjep»K MBarolye- 
TOCA TBEpAbIX IpaBMyI HaCueT TOFO, Kyj{a M 3a4em UTM. CeroqHA K BaM, 3aBTpa K 
Ham. VickxyccrBo rymaert” (Terts 1975: 177). 
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renders the poet’s emergence in Russian literature: instead of strolling, 
“Pushkin ran into great poetry on thin erotic legs and created a commotion” 
(ibid.: 9; my emphasis).°° The line caused a scandal among émigré readers 
of all generations (and among readers back in Russia years later), as voiced, 
for example, in Roman Gul’s article “Progulki khama s Pushkinym” (Gul’ 
1976).°” Siniavsky’s friend the French Slavist Michel Aucouturier described 
the émigré outrage, which included accusations that Tertz was a Russophobe, 
as “the second trial of Abram Tertz” (“Vtoroi sud nad Abramom Tertsem”) 
in emigration (Okutiur’e 2006). 

Even if the in-betweenness of Siniavsky-Tertz was a product of Soviet 
politics, it also invoked liminal textual spatiality, partly because of Tertz’s 
literary experimentation in prison and outside it. As in his very early story 
“Pkhentz,” Siniavsky transformed the geographic spatial turn into the spati- 
alized narrative that he theorized in his later critical writing. As for Aksenov, 
his spatial turns were, by contrast, imbricated mostly in real and imaginary 
geographies, as were Sokolov’s, but in very different terms that, most impor- 
tantly, included literary ones. 


+ 


If the old emigration’s mission had to do with memory and preservation of 
“true” Russian culture in exile (that is, beyond Soviet borders), Soviet tam- 
izdat writers wanted to tell the “truth” about their homeland and practice 
their literary craft freely, outside the bounds of Soviet publishing, in order 
to be heard by their readers. Unlike most old émigré writers, whose writing 
remained on the other side of the Iron Curtain, the new generation pene- 
trated it by means of what I have described as the back-and-forth geographic 
movement of tamizdat. As for exile, it was already the subject of one of Tertz’s 


56 “Ha TOHeHDKMX 9poTMYeCKNX HOKKax BOexKar [lyMIKMH B OOMbIY1O 109310 UM Ipo- 
M3Ber epemonox” (Terts 1975: 17). 

57 Gul’s essay appeared in Novyi zhurnal in 1976. “Kham” is, originally, a reference to 
Noah’s son Ham, but when the name appears uncapitalized in Russian it has the 
meaning of someone uncouth, a “boor.” 

58 In my opinion, the most perceptive analysis of Strolls with Pushkin was written by 
Mikhail Epstein (1995). 
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earliest stories, “Pkhentz” (1957), about an extraterrestrial exile, thus prefig- 
uring, so to speak, its author’s later expatriation and diasporic existence. 

The old emigration often referred to their space of exile as russkoe 
zarubezh’e — the Russian (community) abroad or Russia “beyond the bor- 
ders” - and their literature as zarubezhnaia literatura - literature abroad 
or in exile. In his book Russkaia literatura v izgnanii (Russian Literature 
in Exile), first published in 1956, Gleb Struve described it as “a temporarily 
intended stream of general Russian literature that was flowing elsewhere, 
which, when the time comes, will flow into the mainstream of its literature,” 
that is, its waters will contribute to its enrichment (Struve 1984: 7).°° Moving 
back in time, we encounter Berberova’s equation of exile and mission, while 
moving forward in time, we come to Sokolov’s third and last novel Palisand- 
riia (Astrophobia, 1985), a mock memoir that parodies these old émigré con- 
cepts. Its parodic hero Palisander is sent into exile with a mission, spoofed at 
the end of the novel as the return of the remains of illustrious émigrés to their 
homeland.® That scene in turn refers to Nina Berberova’s dream in the auto- 
biographical Kursiv moi (The Italics Are Mine) in which she waits at a Lenin- 
grad station for a train from Paris bearing the coffins of famous Russians, 
including that of her husband the poet Vladislav Khodasevich (Berberova 
1993: 429-430). 

As for the in-between of exile, Sokolov would write in 1985 that “all Rus- 
sian literature — regardless of the place where its creators live: in the mother- 
land or scattered around the globe - is at this moment - as it was yesterday 
- practically in exile” (Sokolov 2012: 15), suggesting the deterritorialization 
of all Russian literature. And in Aksenov’s Island of Crimea, the exile of the 


59 “Ora 3apyOexHad pyccKad MTepatTypa ecTb BPeMeHHO OTBEJ[CHHDIM B CTOPOHY 
HOTOK OOmepyccKOM IMTepaTypbI, KOTOpbI - IpufeT BpeMaA - BOMbeTCA B OOTee 
pycio stoi mmTeparyppl” (Struve 1996: 22). Significantly, Struve’s book has not been 
translated into English. Yet the canonical English-language study of Soviet litera- 
ture in those years was also written by Struve and went through several editions, 
the first appearing in 1935 (Struve 1935). 

60 The orphan Palisander’s fantastic genealogy includes Rasputin, Beria, Catherine 
the Great, and many others. Unlike his exile, Palisander’s childhood is idyllic, with 
Stalin as his main patron and father figure. See Matich 1986. 
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old émigrés and their longing for their homeland as a desire to unite with the 
motherland is parodied, resulting in a Soviet invasion. 

Questions of exile and “metropolitanism” vs. émigré literature were dis- 
cussed at The Third Wave: Russian Literature in Emigration, a conference that 
I organized at the University of Southern California in 1981, in which all three 
authors under discussion in this essay participated. (Aksenov as the last one 
of them to have left the Soviet Union.) The keynote lecture, titled “Two Lit- 
eratures or One?” was delivered (in Russian) by Siniavsky who, predictably, 
insisted on the oneness of Russian literature regardless of borders (Siniavskii 
1984). 


Fig. 3 
Andrei Siniavsky speaking at the Third Wave Conference in 1981 


61 As for the in-betweenness of the languages (Russian and English) spoken at the 
conference, three United Nations interpreters translated each presentation into the 
other language. Everyone, including members of the audience, were provided with 
headphones so that they could fully understand the proceedings. English was the 
language spoken by most of the scholars, American publishers, and journalists who 
were present, as well as by Edward Albee, whose role was to represent American 
literature. 
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The Third Wave’s main flaw, Siniavsky argued, was the absence of serious 
literary criticism and the reduction of literature to politics: “The division of 
literature according to political party lines, no matter which side, induces 
feelings of protest in me [...] The best political stance is not a criterion of 
art.” °° Siniavsky was particularly critical of a 1980 article titled “In-Between 
Literature and the Criterion of Authenticity” (“Promezhutochnaia literatura 
i kriterii podlinnosti*), by the third-wave émigré Yury Mal’tsev, published 
in Vladimir Maksimov’s journal Kontinent (Mal’tsev 1980).°? Mal’tsev saw 
in-betweenness not in diasporic writing, but in texts like Yury Trifonov’s 
canonical Dom na naberezhnoi (House on the Embankment, 1976), published 
in gosizdat — that is, it had been subject to Soviet censorship. According to 
Mal ’tsev, the novel retreated into psychological prose in which “true” memory 
was repressed. Siniavsky argued against Mal’tsev’s stance that in-between 


62 “PasjeneHve IMTepaTypbI 10 NapTMMHO-OMTMYeCKOMY IIpv3Haky, C KaKOlt ObI 
CTOPOHDI OHO HM UCXOAMNO, BO3by2%KTaeT y MeHA 4YBCTBO Mporecra. [...] Camas xo- 
pollasa MOMMTMKa — 9TO elle He KpuTepui xyorxKecTBeHHOCcTN (Siniavskii 1984: 26). 

63 As its title suggests, Kontinent, the most important third-wave journal, was con- 
ceived as a continental European undertaking. The first issue, in 1974, featured 
contributions by the Romanian-French playwright Eugéne Ionesco, the Yugoslav 
politician Milovan Djilas, the Czechoslovak-German chess player and political ac- 
tivist Ludék Pachman, the German journalist Carl Gustaf Stréhm, Hungarian Car- 
dinal Jozsef Mindszenty, and the Russian scientist and dissident Andrei Sakharov, 
as well as Brodsky, Solzhenitsyn, Siniavsky, philosopher Alexandr Piatigorsky, art 
historian Igor’ Golomshtok, and two old émigrés, Archbishop Ioann Shakhovskoi 
(aka the poet Strannik) and his sister Zinaida Shakhovskaya, publisher of the Paris 
newspaper Russkaia mysl’ (Russian Thought). The journal’s original multicultural 
liberal politics soon deteriorated, however. By 1980, Kontinent had positioned itself 
against the liberal democratic wing of the emigration, associated with Siniavsky 
and Sintaksis, edited by Siniavsky’s wife Maria Rozanova, which actively polemi- 
cized with Maksimov’s much bigger and well-funded journal. 

64 Mal’tsev’s well-known book Russkaia vol’naia literatura. 1955-1975, an overview of 
sam- and tamizdat, appeared in 1976, two years after he emigrated. Unlike his later 
1980 essay, it contains many subtle and compelling observations about works of 
tamizdat literature. It features a chapter praising Siniavsky’s oeuvre, including the 
works written in the camps and published in emigration. For instance, regarding 
his earlier tamizdat diary-like Mysli vrasplokh (1966), published under Tertz’s name 
and translated as Unguarded Thoughts (1972), Mal’tsev notes its affinities with Vasily 
Rozanov’s famous Fallen Leaves - a similiarity that the old émigré Roman Gul’ 
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authors like Trifonov, Vasily Shukshin, and Valentin Rasputin were not writ- 
ers because their works had been submitted to Soviet censors. By contrast, 
Siniavsky gave preference to authors who had left the trampled “mainstream 
road” (stolbovaia or protoptannaia doroga)® to follow side roads and paths. 
This was his own proclivity. As Tertz famously says in Strolls with Pushkin, 
“Art strolls” (“Iskusstvo guliaet”). 

Yet instead of further expounding on his own literary proclivities and 
views regarding “one or two” Russian literatures, Siniavsky focused on third- 
wave politics and the Mal’tsev article. In other words, the liberal-democratic 
aesthete politicized his lecture by polemicizing with the politically conser- 
vative nationalist wing of the emigration, especially Solzhenitsyn and, by 
implication, Maksimov® (whom Siniavsky did not mention by name), con- 


noted at the same time. (Siniavsky published his outstanding book on Rozanov, 
“Opavshie list’ia” V. V. Rozanova, in 1982.) Mal’tsev goes on to describe A Voice from 
the Chorus as “the most unusual book in all of contemporary literature” (“camaa 
HeoObl4uHad BO BCelt COBpeMeHHOM AMTepatype”) including its striking comments 
about art and its secrets (Mal’tsev 1976: 70). He also gives a very positive, thoughtful 
assessment of A School for Fools. I have gone into the details of his previous recep- 
tion of Siniavsky’s works by way of contrasting Mal’tsev’s politicized essay with the 
earlier study, written mostly before his departure from the Soviet Union. 

65 Siniavskii 1985: 30. 

66 Maksimov at first accepted the invitation to the third-wave conference (he was in- 
vited as the editor of Kontinent), but when he learned that Siniavsky would be the 
keynote speaker, he withdrew from the conference and urged Maramzin, whom he 
originally asked me to invite, to withdraw as well. Maksimov also tried to persuade 
Aksenov to withdraw, claiming, among other things, that I was affiliated either 
with the CIA or KGB! I don’t remember which. (Some of their correspondence on 
the matter was published in Voprosy literatury, No. 3, 2013, under the title “Vokrug 
kaliforniiskoi konferentsii po russkoi literature.”) There was also the case of the 
Polish poet Czestaw Milosz, who had originally accepted our invitation, but then 
rejected it. I don’t know whether he had been swayed by Maksimov or his with- 
drawal was due to Nobel Prize that he had won in the meantime, or to something 
else. After seeing the poster for the conference with his name on it at UC Berkeley, 
Milosz telephoned me, demanding that his name be removed. When I told him 
that it could not be done (all the posters had been mailed out), he started yelling at 
me, so I hung up. Solzhenitsyn never responded to our invitation. There were two 
presentations dedicated to his work, both pro and contra. Alexander Yanov spoke 
against Solzhenitsyn in a talk ironically, not to say sarcastically, titled “The Wizard 
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tinuing the tradition, established by the first-wave or “old” émigrés, whom he 
quoted, of sorting out political differences. Without giving voice to his ironic 
Tertzian double, Siniavsky spoke as a rather conventional representative of 
diasporic culture, invoking this political tradition under the rubric of “true 
literary criticism” and its absence in third-wave literature. Instead of in-be- 
tweenness as hybridity or a mediation of two extremes (for and against), he 
assumed an essentialist position vis-a-vis Mal’tsev’s totalizing view of litera- 
ture published in the Soviet Union, a vision of in-betweenness not as defined 
by either space or time, but by political conformism. 

Siniavsky’s lecture, however, ended with a call for mediation and build- 
ing bridges between the barriers of here and there, one of the functions that 
third-wave literary critics could have or should have assumed by way of es- 
tablishing an in-betweenness premised on hybridity and compromise, and 
healing tamizdat’s geographic divide. 


++ 


I have focused on Siniavsky-Tertz, Sokolov, and Aksenov partly by way of 
demonstrating their very different experiences of the spatial turn, both in 
geographic and literary terms. Compared with Siniavsky, Aksenov’s trajec- 
tory was much more straightforward and less complex. Sokolov’s was com- 
plex as well, but in a very different sense. An obvious difference was that 
Siniavsky’s spatial turn involved arrest, conviction, and a seven-year sentence 
in the labor camps, an episode that marked the beginning of the imprison- 
ment and exile of dissidents in the Brezhnev era and the emergence of the 
dissident or human rights movement per se. Even though Siniavsky person- 
ally did not like this role, he was perceived as the titular mouthpiece of the 


of Oz: In Defense of Solzhenitsyn.” Yanov refused to observe the time limits, con- 
tinuing to speak even after everyone had left the auditorium. He withdrew his lec- 
ture from the post-conference published proceedings because I refused to print it in 
toto. His presentation was scathing, sometimes embarrassingly so. I was ultimately 
happy that it did not appear in the Ardis volume of talks from the conference. As 
for Brodsky, who was closer to the Maksimov camp than to the Siniavsky camp, he 
responded to our invitation by writing that he had another commitment. The same 
was true of Alexandr Zinov'ev. Such were some of the diasporic political passions 
that flared around the third-wave conference. 
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third-wave diaspora’s liberal westernizing wing that opposed Solzhenitsyn 
and Maksimov.*” By contrast, Siniavsky’s alter ego Abram Tertz famously 
claimed that his differences with Soviet power were stylistic. Unlike Sin- 
iavsky, Aksenov tried to straddle the diaspora’s rightist and leftist politics (as 
represented by Maksimoy, on the one hand, and Siniavsky and Rozanova’s 
journal Sintaksis, on the other). Unlike both of them, Sokolov’s position was 
one of political disengagement and, like Tertz’s, it emphasized style. 

While the question of literary quality has not been the subject of my 
paper, much of the best Russian prose of the 1970s and 1980s was published 
in tamizdat, including Moskva-Petushki and Pushkin House, as well as 
A School for Fools and Tertz’s writings, all of which were characterized by 
spatialization and the shaping and reshaping of imagery, narrative, point of 
view, etc. To these works we may add Shalamov’s Kolyma Tales, The Gulag 
Archipelago, and others. In claiming this, Iam in no way dismissing the lit- 
erary significance of some gosizdat writing, especially Trifonov’s House on 
the Embankment, one of the most important works of late twentieth-century 
Russian fiction. 

In western literary studies, the spatial turn has usually been linked to 
postmodernism. Mark Lipovetsky has dubbed Pushkin House, Moskva- 
Petushki, and A School for Fools postmodern, associating them with vnena- 
khodimost’, meaning “outsideness” (Lipovetsky 1997: 30),°° to which I would 
add in-betweenness, which also links modernism and postmodernism, 
traces of which may already be found in Bely’s Petersburg and, much later, 
in A School for Fools and Pushkin House. Epstein describes Sokolov’s novel 
as an instance of “decentered prose,” which unlike Solzhenitsyn’s or Vasily 
Grossman’s fiction, for instance, lacks such structural coordinates as a clear 
authorial position and voice (Epshtein 2019: 216-217). In other words, the spa- 
tial turn as literary in-betweenness has to do with the relationship between 
such categories as center and periphery, inside and outside, which in political 


67 Like Solzhenitsyn, Maksimov was actively opposed to the western left-leaning in- 
telligentsia, perceived by both as either soft on the Soviet Union or pro-Soviet. 

68 Lipovetsky also writes of the intersubjectivity of author, narrator, and characters, 
generating dialogism. 
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geographic terms were associated with tamizdat. In my opinion, however, its 
most important text in literary terms was A School for Fools. 

Returning to Siniavsky once again, in an essay dedicated to his mem- 
ory, Epstein calls him the first Russian postmodernist, focusing especially 
on Strolls with Pushkin. He claims that it was Siniavsky-Tertz’s second lit- 
erary manifesto (after On Socialist Realism), calling the book a poststruc- 
turalist deconstruction of the Russian poetic hero myth, one premised on 
displacement (Epshtein 1995: 87-88). By contrast, On Socialist Realism is a 
deconstruction of socialist realism, whereas Strolls with Pushkin represents 
a peripatetic spatial turn. I would suggest that deconstruction is imagined 
in the book as the strolling of art.°? For Siniavsky, writes Epstein, “language 
itself figures as emptiness, more precisely, a web of words” (“cam #3bIK eCTb 
IlycToTa, TOUHee, CeTKa CoB’; Epshtein 1995: 90). 


An Epilogue in Memory of Andrei Donatovich 


Shortly after his emigration Siniavsky presented his essay titled “T’ and 
“They” (written and delivered in 1975) at a symposium in Geneva entitled 
Communication and Solitude. Its focus is a highly provocative, shocking 
story of an extreme instance of prison communication during a New Year 
celebration that Siniavsky as Tertz calls the body’s ultimate totalizing lan- 
guage. Literally representing samoedstvo as if it were a “theatrical spectacle,” 
an older convict demonstrates “eating oneself” to his lover in prison. He “or- 
ders” wine with ice cream, but “instead of cream pours sperm into his iron 
prison cup. Then he slits open a vein and pours blood over the ice cream. 
And both [say,] Happy holiday! Happy New Year! What is that? I dare to 
call it art and, moreover, a form of mythmaking.” 7° To which I would add 
Tertz’s earlier metaphor of the twentieth century’s cathedral-cum-prison. 


69 Significantly, Epstein compares Siniavsky-Tertz’s writing with Derrida’s Of Gram- 
matology (1967), emphasizing that the latter work was published at the same time as 
Siniavsky was writing his seminal texts in Dubrovlag (1995: 91). 

70 “Ox 6eper xeesHy10 TIOPeMHY0 Kpy2KKy M BMeCTO KpeMa BBOJMT Tyfa CllepMy. 
3aTeM BCKpbIBaeT Ce6be BeHYy M 3amMBaeT MOporxKeHoe BUHOM. MI o6a - c mpasqHU- 
kom, C Hoppim rogjom. Ocmeni0cb CIpocnTb: 4TO 9TO Takoe? VI ocMemI0Cb OTBETUTD: 
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The equation of cathedral and prison is certainly a highly unusual instance of 
in-betweenness, as are the rather shocking in-betweens of cream and sperm, 
of blood and wine, although the latter suggests a metaphor of Christ’s blood 
as wine during the Eucharist, most likely used parodically here. Tertz calls 
blood and sperm “the ultimate foundations of life” (“meppoocHoBa »*xu3Hn”) 
(246).7* 

And, finally, here is a very different story about Andrei Donatovich whose 
memory I cherish. In the late 1980s, after visiting a chateau outside Paris with 
him, his wife Maria Rozanova, and Alik Zholkovsky, we had lunch at a local 
restaurant. A little boy kept running up to our table and back, clearly eyeing 
Siniavsky, with his scraggly beard and eyes that point in different directions. 
Finally, the boy got his courage up and asked, Bist du ein Zwerg? (“Are you 
a gnome?”). Although Siniavsky did not know German, he understood the 
word Zwerg and smiled, nodding his head affirmatively, as if to say that he 
was, in fact, something in between a fairytale gnome and a human being. 
That day we had been talking about forest sprites (Jeshie) and house goblins 
(domovye): Andrei Donatovich believed in them. 

Such were Siniavsky’s very different personas. 


ucxyccTBo. AckyccTBo uf 6bosee Toro — B HEKOTOpOM pose MudorBopyecTBO” (Tertz/ 
Siniavskii 2003: 246). 


71 “Tai ‘Oni’ (O krainikh formakh obscheniia v usloviiakh odinochestva)” was first 
published in the Israeli journal Vremia i my (No. 13, 1976, 168-182). 
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Siege Dialogues during the Cold War: 
Harrison E. Salisbury’s 900 Days and Its Sources’ 


Abstract: This paper reflects on researching the papers of Harrison Salisbury housed 
at the Rare Book and Manuscript Library at Columbia University. An inquisitive and 
popular journalist, Salisbury spent nearly twenty years with the United Press (UP), 
much of it overseas, and was UP’s foreign editor during the last two years of World 
War II. He was also the The New York Times’ Moscow bureau chief from 1949-1954. This 
paper addresses his book The 900 Days (1969) that up to this day remains, in spite of its 
many mistakes and omissions, one of the richest accounts of the intellectual, cultural 
and emotional life in the city of disaster. Specifically, my inquiry is to figure out how 
Salisbury worked with his sources other than the Soviet published ones, how he sought 
information that allowed him to re/construct such a rich, controversial tapestry given 
the absence of information from behind the “Iron Curtain”. Discoveries of Salisbury’s 
creative dialogues with Anatoly Darov and Mikhail Diakonov, and inclusion of their 
versions of the Siege into his book, widen our traditional understanding of tamizdat and 
open it towards new questions of genre. 


Keywords: Anatoly Darov, Harrison Salisbury, Igor’ Diakonov, Siege of Leningrad 


This essay reflects on the research project that led me to explore the Harrison 
E. Salisbury Papers, currently housed at Columbia University’s Rare Book 
and Manuscript Library.” Salisbury (1908-1993) was a brilliant, inquisitive 
and popular journalist, a maverick who experienced both success and failure 
as a writer. He spent nearly twenty years (1930-1948) working for the United 


1 I would like to thank the Jordan Center for the Advanced Study of Russia at New 
York University for awarding me the grant that enabled me to work on this research 
project. 

2 Hereafter, referred to as “HES Papers.” 
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Press (UP), much of it overseas, and was the UP’s foreign editor during the last 
two years of the Second World War. He also worked as the Moscow bureau 
chief of the New York Times from 1949 to 1954. Salisbury constantly battled 
Soviet censorship, winning the Pulitzer Prize for International Reporting in 
1955.° He traveled worldwide, reporting from combat zones (for example, he 
was the first reporter to visit Hanoi during the Vietnam War) and writing in 
many genres (including novels, some of which were published), and on many 
regions and topics, including US-China relations. His central focus, however, 
was the Soviet Union. 

Yet even this illustrious resume does not fully explain how the journalist 
Harrison Salisbury wrote a book about the Siege of Leningrad, The 900 Days 
(1969), that to this day, despite its many mistakes and omissions, remains, 
in my opinion, one of the richest accounts (certainly, in the West) of the 
intellectual, cultural and emotional life in the besieged city, in addition to 
bringing to light some of the darkest, most complex aspects and “secrets” of 
that historical turmoil. 

Salisbury’s forte lies in his attempt to look at the Siege through the lens 
of numerous individual experiences, behaviors, narratives, and ideologies, 
following many lives that intersected there and then, showing the historical 
event as a collision of individual cases and microhistories. The 900 Days is 
a collection of Siege stories that for the most part, although not exclusively, 
Salisbury found through meticulous research, both in the Soviet press and 
book publications. Salisbury is rather omnivorous in terms of his sources: he 
includes accounts by survivors from different social groups and professions. 
Most importantly for the present study, however, he engages with various 
genres and positions regarding the problematic divide between fiction and 
non-fiction. In addition to the accounts of official Soviet historians (for ex- 
ample, Pavlov 1958), Salisbury uses numerous memoirs, diaries and fictional 
accounts by the writers who found themselves in the city. Obviously, all of 


3 After travelling through Siberia in the spring of 1954, Salisbury wrote a four- 
teen-part series, “Russia Re-Viewed,” published in the New York Times, that was 
awarded the 1955 Pulitzer Prize for International Reporting. Although barred from 
the Soviet Union for five years after receiving the prize, Salisbury was able to tour 
Poland, Bulgaria, Romania, and Albania in 1957, reporting on the ravages of com- 
munism in Eastern Europe. 
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them, before they were published, were severely censored so that they would 
harmonize with the official version of the Siege as an event (per the official 
Soviet discourse) that displayed the ultimate heroism of citizens and the re- 
sponsibility of the authorities. Salisbury himself spent enough time in the 
Soviet Union in the 1940s and then again in the early 1950s to understand 
the compromised nature of his official sources: “None of these histories is 
complete, and each seeks to suppress or overemphasize certain aspects of 
the Leningrad events. But by close comparison the general course of what 
happened can be established” (Salisbury 1969: 674). 

Specifically, my research in the archives was focused on discovering how 
Salisbury worked with his non-published Soviet sources, how he sought out 
the information that enabled him to (re)construct such a rich, controversial 
tapestry given the radical restrictions on information behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. I approached the archival holdings connected to The 900 Days with 
these questions in mind. What I found there generously and intriguingly il- 
luminated Salisbury’s method while also producing an unexpected discovery 
that adds a curious nuance to the present volume’s discussion of the possibil- 
ities of dialogue between the literature about traumatic Soviet history pub- 
lished in the West during the Cold War and its Soviet readership. Although, 
strictly speaking, Salisbury’s book cannot be described as tamizdat, some of 
the circumstances of its creation and reception might shed new light on how 
we understand the exchange of information between interpreters of Soviet 
history during the period. 

Salisbury arrived in Leningrad from Moscow in 1944, soon after the 
Siege was lifted. In the Soviet capital, he had spent time with western jour- 
nalists, Soviet glitterati, and risqué beauties most probably in the employ 
of the Soviet secret police.* (One encounter with a woman from the third 
group resulted in Salisbury accidentally setting fire to his room at the Hotel 
Metropol: the bill that Moscow’s lushest hotel presented to the journalist is 
also preserved in the archives.) What Salisbury saw in Leningrad, the extent 
of its beauty and ruin (especially of the city’s once spectacular suburbs of 
Petrodvorets and Pushkin) astounded him, making him vow that one day 


4  Salisbury’s archive contains a manuscript of his memoiristic text about his Russian 
love affair. For more details and analysis, see Kirschenbaum 2012: 67. 
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he would write a book about what had happened in the city in 1941-1944. 
He returned to the Soviet Union in 1949 (staying until 1953), beginning his 
research there, although this stay coincided with the events of the so-called 
Leningrad Affair (a murderous crackdown against Leningrad officials and 
intelligentsia by their powerful Moscow rivals, which took place between 
1946 and 1953), which made researching the Siege even more trying, if not 
dangerous.* During this same period, the Siege was the subject of an intense 
public debate, especially in the late 1950s and early 1960s, when some of the 
most revelatory accounts of the Siege were published.° It took Salisbury over 
twenty-five years to research and write his book. At the outset, he did not 
speak Russian, but by the time he finished the book, he was fluent, as we can 
conclude from his correspondence. 


Questioning the Siege: Salisbury and Anatoly Darov 


Due to the ongoing Cold War, Salisbury obviously had no access to archival 
materials on the Siege of Leningrad itself, nor was he able to interview eye- 
witnesses extensively and openly. Instead, he primarily read and assessed 
whatever he could find that had been published about the Siege in the Soviet 
Union. (The archives contain exhaustive lists of his published sources, in- 
cluding ones not included in the finished book.) Given the limitations that 
the Soviet propaganda machine imposed on the subject, Salisbury’s study 
would have been quite tendentious if he had used only ideologically vetted 
Soviet sources. Since Salisbury was far from naive, however, and he needed to 


5 Salisbury wrote another unusual text dealing with Leningrad history, The Northern 
Palmyra Affair (Harper and Brothers, 1962). It is a hybrid work, a memoir-cum- 
novel presenting the author's take on the Leningrad Affair. Salisbury combines his- 
torical facts with reality in a most whimsical way, for example, depicting the writer 
Zuskind as ostracized by the ideological authorities for his novella The Hedgehog 
(whose titular character was, allegedly, a pet ofa Party boss that the latter killed and 
ate during the worst days of the Siege). This, supposedly, is an allusion to Mikhail 
Zoshchenko and his ill-fated story Prikliucheniia obez’iany (“The Adventures of a 
Monkey,” 1945). 

6 E.g. Luknitsky 1964; Panteleev 1967. 
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calibrate his narrative of the events vis-a-vis both Soviet and Nazi ideological 
perspectives on the Siege, he devised a way of receiving information from 
the other side - that is, from Siege survivors who had “found themselves in 
the West.”7 Salisbury sought out Siege survivors and found his own way of 
interviewing them and, when possible, using their written accounts.® 

Among these, one conversation proved to be of special significance and 
curiosity to Salisbury — his dialogue with the journalist and novelist Anatoly 
Darov (Dukhonin; 1920-1997). Darov’s perspective was of special interest to 
me since his novel Blokada (‘The Siege) had been published in Munich in 1946, 
and then in New York in 1964. Darov’s novel is a unique Siege text: it is the 
only work of Siege fiction we know of that was begun in situ during the events 
and was not subject to Soviet censorship during its creation or publication, 
unlike most other Siege novels (for example, those of Vera Ketlinskaya and 
Aleksandr Chakovsky). Darov spent the first winter of the Siege in Leningrad 
as a young journalism student, but during the spring of 1942, he was evacu- 
ated to the Caucasus, which was promptly occupied by the Nazi army. This 
was where the history of his novel began: Darov published sketches under 
the title “Leningradskii bloknot” (“Leningrad Notebook,” featuring excerpts 
from his future novel) in 1943 in Novaia mysl’ (New Thought), a Russian news- 
paper published in Nikolaev, Ukraine, in Nazi-occupied territory. Studying 
the genesis of Darov’s text today is a rather trying, extraordinary endeavor: 
the reader is struck by the author’s desire to produce an authentic description 
of his difficult experiences, heavily interlarded with outright propaganda. In 
this case, the propaganda is not pro-Soviet but pro-Nazi. Not unexpectedly, 
one finds a hefty dose of anti-Semitic slurs in Darov’s sketches: 


Leningrad sent more women to the front than Yids, of whom there was 
a huge number in the city. The Yids obviously did not share Stalin’s en- 
thusiasm about the home guards. The well-fed, swarthy mugs of the sons 


7 This was a popular bureaucratic euphemism used for designating people who, fol- 
lowing the occupation of former Soviet territory by the German army, were relo- 
cated to the West during the period 1942-1945. 

8 Apart from the exchange with Darov, the only other complete response to Salis- 
bury’s “American” questionnaire contained in his papers was written by Albert 
Bold. 
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of Israel could be seen, as in peacetime, in the shops, cafes, cafeterias, 
theaters, and newsrooms. Many of them had “failed” to leave Leningrad 
on time.’ 


V3 Jlesuurpayja noo Ha PpouT Sombie *KEHUIMH, UeM KM JOB, KOTOPbIXx 
Bropoje ObIIO BeMKOe MHOXKECTBO. /KM[bI ABHO He pasf[eAIU yHOBaHUit 
Crammua Ha onomueHue. CriTbie, YepHOMa3ble MOpybI CbIHOB Vispanma 
MOXKHO ObIIO BUETb, KAK M B MMpHOe BpeMA, B MarasMHax, Kadp9, CTO- 
NOBbIX, TeaTpax, pefakuMAax raseT. Ho MHorMe U3 HMX He ycriemM yypaTb 
Jlenuurpajia BO-BpemMa. 

(Din 1943a) 


Understandably, while reworking these sketches, imbued with their uniquely 
problematic historical context, into a novel, Darov radically “cleansed” them, 
thus minimizing their propagandistic qualities. What we see in the novel 
republished in New York by Rausen Publishers in 1964 (the version that Salis- 
bury read and used for his own book) strikes us as a peculiar and original 
text with its own paradoxical generic affiliations. 

Darov’s text oscillates between historical fiction and non-fiction, grav- 
itating towards the former. Although its protagonist the young journalist 
Dmitry evidently has much in common with his author, the novel does not 
describe one person’s experience but rather strives to present an epic pano- 
rama, a sui generis encyclopedia of life and culture under the Siege. Through 
the novel’s protagonist and his friends, the reader has the opportunity to 
glimpse food lines, cafeterias and cemeteries, factories and dormitories, the 
black market, and Party headquarters. In this journey (obviously modelled 
on Dante: the author plays with the structural device of the circle - the circle 
of the Siege) Darov attempts to break every taboo surrounding the Siege. 
He describes the black market, the privileges enjoyed by Party officials, sex 
between the powerful and the powerless, and the hunger-ravaged inhabitants 


9 Curiously, Boris Ravdin (2017) suggests that journalists who wrote for the okkupa- 
tsionnaia (collaborationist) press used pseudonyms, among other reasons, to put 
distance between themselves and their texts, which were often produced under 
considerable political pressure. 
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of Leningrad, and he discusses perhaps the most terrifying and taboo topic, 
cannibalism. 

Darov follows a chapter describing a horrific produce market (“The Hun- 
ger Market”) with a chapter entitled “Mertvye kormiat zhivykh” (“The Dead 
Feed the Living”), dealing with the various rumors and narratives about 
cannibalism circulating in the city. According to Boris Ravdin, today’s lead- 
ing specialist on the so-called podnemetskaia pechat’ (the Russian-language 
pro-Nazi collaborationist press), a primary feature of its discourse was an 
extreme intensification of the war’s horrors (which sometimes, ironically, did 
not need to be exaggerated that much).’° Indeed, Darov saturates the chapter 
with horror by imagining the most gruesome rumors circulating in the city, 
presenting them as actual events happening to Dmitry and his friends, who 
barely escape the traps laid by the cannibals. This chapter was one of Salis- 
bury’s central sources in his attempt to assess and understand cannibalism 
during the Siege. As he acknowledges, it is a problematic task: “Cannibal- 
ism is not a subject which Leningraders care to discuss publicly” (Salisbury 
1969: 686). Curiously, Salisbury lifts entire passages from Darov’s chapter, 
thus invoking the above-mentioned strong trope of “the dead feeding the liv- 
ing.” Thus, what was originally conceived for a Nazi propaganda news sheet, 
eventually and in mitigated form made its way into a book by an American 
journalist who aimed to break through and away from ideological clichés, 
boundaries, and limitations. In Darov’s Leningradskii bloknot we read: 


Stupefied by hunger, people gradually lost their human aspect. I didn’t 
have a family, but in how many families of my acquaintance was I forced 
to observe [...] the selfsame phenomenon: the complete atrophy of kin- 
dred sentiment. If one of the family members died, they were usually 
only too happy about it. After all, it was still possible to get bread using 
their [ration] card for a time. Once I met a woman I knew, a member of 
the intelligentsia. Maybe she was already mad, like so many people. I 
remember, vividly, the gleam of joy in her eyes as she told me about the 
deaths of her three children. 


10 See Ravdin 2017. 
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“For several days now,” she said, “I have been getting bread on three 
cards.” [...] 

“This is how the dead the feed the living,” I thought. 

But this was not the only way the dead fed the living: they also literally 
fed them with their bodies. More and more one would hear about canni- 
balism. And maybe those who at first were outraged by this rumor later 
ended up in the infamous Crosses prison. In February of 1942, it held over 
35,000 inmates, nearly all of whom were cannibals, and many of whom 
were murderers. It housed up to 35,000 prisoners, and in February 1942 it 
was almost exclusively chockablock with cannibals, among whom there 
were quite a few murderers. 


OtyneBiiue OT romoffa MOAN MOcTeneHHO TepaAM yenoBeyecKuM OOK. 
Y meua He 6pim0 cempu. Ho B CKOAbKMX 3HAKOMBIX CEMbAX MHE IIpMxo- 
aunocb Habmogats [...] OHO ABIeHMe: TOMHy10 aTpoduto posy\cTBeHHBIX 
uyBcT. Ec yMupas OfMH M3 U1eHOB CEMbM, OOBIMHO ObIIM TONbKO paybI 
atomy. Begb 110 ero KapTOUKe HEKOTOPOe BpeMA Elle MOXKHO OBIIO HOMy- 
yaTb xme6. OfHaxK[bI A BCTpeTM 3HAKOMY10 MHTeEIIMTEHTHY10 KeEHIIMHY. 
Moxer 6bITb, oHa yxxe ObIIa be3yMHa, KaK MHorue. 41 MOMHIO, Kak ceiruac, 
paqocTHbI Omeck B ee [1a3ax, KOr{a OHa paccKa3bIBayla MHe O CMepTU 
CBOMX Tpex jjeTei. 

- Bor yxKe HeCKOMbKO HEM, — rOBOpM7a OHA, — KaK A Tlomyuato x7e6 Ha 3 
KapTouKy [...]. 

“Tak MepTBbIe KOPMAT 2KMBBIX...,” — TOJyMali 4... 

Ho MeprTBble KOpMMIM X%KUBbIX He TOIbKO TaKMM OOpa30M, HO ut OyK- 
BaJIbHO... CBOMM TeIOM. Bce valle cTamO C/IbILIHO O mHOfoOegcTBe. MU Kro 
3HaeT, MOXET ObITb Te, KTO y2KACHY/ICA IlepBOMY TaKOMy C7lyxy, BIIocmes- 
CTBMM CaMM Hola B 3HaMeHMTYIO TIOppMy “Kpecror.” Ona BMetjasa FO 
35 TbICAY 3aK/IIOUCHHBIX MM B PeBpase 1942 roya Oba MepenomHeHa NOUTU 
MCKIHOUMTEMbHO MrOfOeFaMuU, Cpe} KOTOPbIX HaCUMTHIBANOCh He Maso 
youiu. 

(Din 1943b) 


In Darov’s 1964 novel we read: 
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And thus did the dead feed the living. A stray woman, a comrade in mis- 
ery, had come to live with Ivanovna. The woman’s children had died, too, 
but at the beginning of the Siege, and she did not like to recall them. Yet 
she spoke with great enthusiasm about the death of her grandfather and 
grandmother. They were no more, yet their ration cards were still there, 
she often repeated, and in her crazy eyes flickered the lights of the animal 
joy of being well fed. And who knows, maybe those who were horrified 
by the first rumors of cannibalism later would go to the stacks of corpses, 
axe or saw in hand, or found themselves in the Crosses prison, where 
cannibals who had eaten fresh human flesh were shot. 


Vs tak MepTBple KopmMuim 2xKUBbIX. Y VBaHOBHbI NOABMIACb OTKy]a-TO 
IpMOmyAUBUIAACA KEHINMHAa, MOfpyra lo HecuacTbIO. Y Hee TOKe yMepin 
eT, HO faBHO, ele B Havase O0KabI, M OHA He TOOMT O HMX BCIIOMM- 
HaTb. 3aTO C yHOBOABCTBMeM paccKa3bIBaeT O CMepTM 6abyiIKU Mt Te- 
LYWKu: Opin OabyuiKa u JefyUKa, a Tellepb MX HET, a KAPTOUKM MXHMe 
e€CTb... UaCTO NOBTOPAeT OHA, M B O€3yMHBIX I71a3ax ee [POXKAT OTOHDKM 
3BepUHOM pagoctn OpiTb cbiToM... Mi KToO 3HaeT: MOET ObITb Te, KTO y2Kac- 
HY/IMCb IlepBOMY C/IyXy 0 JOMOeTCTBe, CAMM HOTOM IIpuxonMnn K wiTabe- 
JIHM TPYHOB C TOMOPOM MIM MOM B pyKax, “iM Homan B Kpectet, rye 
paccTpemMBasIM M00eJOB-CBeKATHMKOB. 

(Darov 1964: 200) 


Comparing these two versions, we see how Darov minimizes the propagan- 
distic “inflation” of the atrocities, rendering the situation more believable 
and realistic. When we look at how Salisbury uses Darov’s novel, we see him 
striving for even more objective narrative. In The 900 Days we read: 


There was more than one way in which the dead might help the living to 
survive. The dead served the living through their ration cards. The cards 
were supposed to be invalid as soon as the holder died. There were strict 
penalties for not reporting the dead and not returning the cards. In prac- 
tice no one turned in a ration card. 

(Salisbury 1969: 555) 
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and: 


Cannibals ... Who were they? How many were they? [...] There was a 
case of which he had heard, for instance, the case of a mother, crazed for 
food. She lost her mind, went completely mad, killed her daughter and 
butchered the body. She ground up the flesh and made meat patties. 


(Ibid.: 475) 


In the novel, the events are told from the viewpoint of the character Dmitry, 
who evidently shares certain traits with his author, Darov, but is also fic- 
tionalized and thus open to various experiences. The story of the encounter 
with the cannibals is told from Dmitry’s perspective, yet Salisbury chooses to 
invent a peculiar narrative hybrid: he retells the story as something that actu- 
ally happened to Dmitry, (that is, to Darov’s fictional character), a “friend” of 
Anatoly Darov, thus exempting it from the status of pure fiction and situating 
it in a peculiar limbo between fiction and fact. 

Importantly, Salisbury did not stop at reading and quoting a literary 
source (that is, Darov’s novel) but sought more information from its author: 
he wanted him to elucidate and confirm certain details. In 1966, when The 
900 Days was being written, Salisbury contacted Darov, who by then was 
living and trying his luck in New York, interviewing him by means of the 
questionnaire that he sent far and wide to every person in the US who he 
thought might provide him with authentic information about the Siege of 
Leningrad. (All in all, not so many survivors were willing to volunteer this 
information.) Salisbury asked Darov, inter alia, questions about the weather 
in the city, the situation in the city with sex and alcohol consumption, and 
anti-Soviet moods among the populace, as well as, inevitably, the most dif- 
ficult ones — about cannibalism. In the following letter, Salisbury focuses on 
the “cannibals episode” in Darov’s novel: 


I want to turn for a moment to your book and ask you about a striking 
incident which you describe there. This has to do with the encounter of 
the young man with the cannibals[.] I am wondering whether this is an 
incident that actually occurred or if this is drawn from your imagination? 
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Or did some similar incident occur which you have elaborated on for the 
purpose of the novel? 

On this same grim subject, am I correct in my belief that cutlets which 
were sold in the market and which were made from human flesh were 
for the most part made from flesh that was cut from the frozen stacks of 
corpses which accumulated outside the cemeteries? Or were these made 
from flesh of persons killed by the kidnappers? 

(Letter from Harrison Salisbury to Anatoly Darov, 7 January 1966, HES 
Papers, Box 185, Folder 9) 


Darov promptly offered his strong yet non-sensationalist opinions as some- 
body in the know, as someone who had lived through the experience: 


The encounter with the cannibals was a true incident, and I was its pro- 
tagonist. I was not alone, however, but was with a young woman. She ran 
out and called for help from Red Army soldiers. Otherwise, you would 
not be reading this letter. [...] The rumors about cannibalism were not 
just rumors: one must believe them, but one need not exaggerate. [...] Of 
course there could have been cutlets made from murdered people (“fresh 
meat”), but how could they have been distinguished from frozen human 
flesh, except by taste? 


Bcrpeya c KaHHMUOamaMM — MCTMHHOe MponciiecTBue, repoem ero ObI7 A 
CaM, TOJIbKO He OMH, a C JeByWKOM. Ona BbIOexKaza M NO3Basla Ha T0- 
MOUb KpacHoapMeliues, “Haye Bp He uMTamM Obl sTOTO TMcpna. [...] 
Cryxm 0 mofoeycrBe Obi He TOABKO CyXaMU, ITOMY Hy2KHO BepuiTb, 
HO He HyKHO M IpeyBemmunsartp. [...] Kormerpr u3 yOuTprx (cBexKaTMHAa), 
KOH€4YHO, MOTI OBITb, HO Kak MX OTIMUIMTh OT MOPOXKEHOM MepTBeEYIMHBI? 
PasBe 4TO 10 BKYcy. 

(Letter from Anatoly Darov to Harrison Salisbury, 15 January 1966, HES 
Papers, Box 185, Folder 9) 


Salisbury chose to include in his book a peculiar mélange of quotations from 
Darov’s novel and Darov’s replies to the journalist’s questionnaire, framed by 
Salisbury’s own note of caution about the complexity of separating rumors 
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from real facts when it comes to cannibalism during the Siege, thus showing 
that he does not fully trust his own sources. In the following passage, Salis- 
bury engages in a curious method for objectifying Darov’s novelistic text: 


Rumors of cannibalism - yes. Leningrad had been swept by rumors since 
autumn. Whether the rumors were true no one really knew. Anything 
could be true in these times|[.] [...] Whether these tales were literally true 
was not so important. What was important was that Leningraders be- 
lieved them to be true, and this added the culminating horror to their 
existence. 

(Salisbury 1969: 555) 


In his novel, Darov was very much “in the open” about his version of his ex- 
perience (many Siege survivors who “found themselves in the West” after the 
Second World War were in no hurry to talk about their past trajectories): his 
ambition was to use Salisbury’s help in finding an American publisher for his 
novel. Though this hope was never realized, Darov made the generous ges- 
ture of approving Salisbury’s work by penning a lengthy review of Salisbury’s 
book for the émigré newspaper Novoe russkoe slovo (New Russian Word) and 
thus validating it for Russophone readers. Curiously, we can see the corre- 
spondence and intertextual exchanges between the two men as gestures of 
mutual validation: while Salisbury “affirms” Darov’s version of history by in- 
corporating parts of the latter’s novel into his book, Darov approves of Salis- 
bury’s version of history, which also happens to include Darov’s own reading 
of it. Moreover, their dialogue produces a peculiar generic cross-pollination 
that attempts to redefine the boundaries of the Siege’s difficult “truth”: build- 
ing his narrative on Darov’s evidence, Salisbury chooses to locate it in the 
realm of rumors, which are nearly impossible to either prove or deny. This 
version of reality generated its own atmosphere of problematic knowledge 
and affect in the afflicted as it starved, among the other things, for accurate 
information. 

Darov’s review of The 900 Days (1969) was indeed laudatory (it was enti- 
tled “Podvig 0 podvige” - “A Heroic Deed about a Heroic Deed”), although it 
also outlined such peculiarities as the book’s massive, sometimes awkward 
scope and its almost chaotic chorus of different voices. In this sense, Salis- 
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bury’s attempt was not unlike Darov’s own work, and for good reason, as 
Darov writes in his review: “Today, a novel about the Siege is not possible; it 
should be an epic poem [epos] rather.” "' We should note that Salisbury’s own 
book also met with a controversial reception in the US over its genre. Some 
reviewers argued that it was a work of historical fiction rather than a strict 
journalistic investigation: 


He cannot allow a train to draw in without a hiss of steam and a slow final 
turn of the driving wheels. [...] [T]he reader begins to wonder which sen- 
sations were really felt and which Mr. Salisbury has imagined. Sometimes 
we seem to be reading a novel, though of course a good one. 

(Taylor 1969)” 


However, Darov made the much more bitter and challenging claim that, 
amid this choir, Salisbury “gave voice” to ideologically suspect agents and 
historical figures — for example, Molotov and Zhdanoyv, as well as to some un- 
worthy chroniclers, such as Dmitry Pavlov (1958). Darov insists that the book 
has too few openly anti-communist opinions, which troubles him, although 
he nevertheless unwillingly acknowledges Salisbury’s desire to be objective. 
Darov’s review curiously highlights Salisbury’s main ambition: as an out- 
sider and an observer, he sought to tell many different versions of the same 
event. His aim was to show it from different points of view, while Darov 
insisted that there could be “wrong” stories and “wrong” experiences not 
worthy of inclusion in the historical epic. Our research shows how difficult 
and delicate was Salisbury’s balancing act in comprehending the Siege and 
navigating various ideological claims on it. He attempted to include in his 
mosaic of the Siege both the official Soviet viewpoint and viewpoints radi- 
cally at odds with the Soviet perspective, checking them against each other 
and thus orchestrating a Siege shot through with ideology and ideologized 
memories, resounding in a peculiar, complex, and tenuous cacophony. 


11 “Tlo-Hacroaljemy COBpeMeHHDIM poMaH 0 OoKayje HeBo3sMoOxeH. nu stones, uM 
craTuctuka” (Darov 1969: 3). 

12 Curiously, it was also Salisbury’s literariness that prompted harsh criticism from 
his Soviet readers. See Khozin 1969. 
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Correcting Views of the Siege: Salisbury and “Alexei Fedorov” 


Writing about the Siege while locked out of the Soviet archives led Salisbury 
to produce hundreds of pages of highly emotional and psychologically com- 
pelling prose and also to make numerous and quite impressive historical 
mistakes. The second part of my archival research account is the story of how 
an attempt was made to correct these mistakes. 

While I came to the Harrison E. Salisbury Papers expecting to find his 
correspondence with Anatoly Daroy, I left them having found something 
that I had not expected to find there. The story goes as follows: at the dusky 
end of another day in the archives, after looking at numerous lists of Salis- 
bury’s published sources, various questionnaires he sent out in the US and 
the responses he received, and an unbelievable number of fascinating US 
reviews of his book and some Soviet ones (predictably, filled with indignation 
at his “filthy lies”), I found an intriguing notebook with a stained red cover. 

It contained a page-by-page commentary, in neat handwritten English, 
to the first edition of Salisbury’s book, published in 1969. Gradually, while 
reading this commentary, I understood that I was reading something un- 
usual and exciting: a commentary to Salisbury’s book written by someone 
with a thorough knowledge of the subject, by someone who had a subtle and 
personal understanding of Leningrad’s cultural life shortly before, during, 
and after the catastrophe. The notebook’s author had taken upon himself 
the task of suggesting corrections to Salisbury’s numerous factual mistakes, 
misnomers, and typos. More importantly, he offered his opinions about the 
events and figures Salisbury describes (and, no small matter, titillating gossip 
about Salisbury’s protagonists.) He also shared memories from his own life 
during the period, memories seemingly triggered by Salisbury’s text. 

And when, in The 900 Days, he comes across information on Leningrad 
cultural figures whom he knew personally, he volunteers abundant informa- 
tion about them, for example: 


p. 24. Pavel Luknitsky. This was an exceptionally interesting figure who 
deserves more notice. He was dark blond, not dark by the way. To a close 
circle Luknitsky was known as the author of funny anti-Stalinist satirical 
songs and he was a close friend of Akhmatova since 1925 when he still 
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hoped to become a poet. After his death a couple of years ago it appeared 
that he had been writing down every conversation he had with Akhma- 
tova for forty years until her death; tens of thousands of pages of jotted 
down notes. No doubt he was also a poet — one of the hundreds who never 
published their verse. 


p. 111. Vissarion Sayanov: I’ve met him. Like many decent but not heroic 
Soviet writers he drank heavily, especially in later life."4 


p. 433. losif Orbeli - Abgarovich not Abramovich; extremely hot tem- 
pered and unpredictable, famous as lover. Slovenly dressed and no regard 
to money at all. Could spend all his salary on somebody who needed it.” 


p. 539. Olga Berggolts’ husband Molchanov was her second husband, her 
first husband was Boris Kornilov who was shot as a British spy though he 
obviously was nothing of the sort. Soon Berggolts was also arrested. She 
was pregnant. But they beat the baby out of her. She was suddenly let out 
of prison at a moment when no one returned from there. Then she took 
to drink - and resumed to drinking after the Siege."® 


By offering these juicy biographic and psychological details, the notebook’s 
author wanted to add his knowledge of real life and real people in Lenin- 
grad to Salisbury’s account. Salisbury’s profiles of his protagonists were 
sometimes too bookish and sterile, often construed only from official ac- 
counts and their own self-representations. On the contrary, the visions and 
versions of the same people painted by Salisbury’s commentator are much 
livelier, edgy and controversial, and infused with a unique sense of humor. 


3 


14 
15 


16 


The page number refers to the pages where each character first appears in the 1969 
edition of The 900 Days. Pavel Luknitsky (1902-1973) was a Leningrad writer, jour- 
nalist, and memoirist. 

Vissarion Saianov (1903-1959) was a Leningrad writer and literary functionary. 
Iosif (Joseph) Orbeli (1887-1961) was an orientalist and the director of the Hermit- 
age from 1934 to 1951, including during the Siege of Leningrad. 

Olga Berggolts (Bergholz; 1910-1975) was a Leningrad poet, famous for her work on 
the radio during the Siege of Leningrad. 
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The images that emerge from the commentator’s appendices to Salisbury’s 
rewritings of the official published narratives generate a curious effect of 
complexity and spaciousness: while Salisbury writes from a distance and de- 
picts his characters from afar, the author of the commentary observes these 
same characters close up. He sees them not only as heroes of the Siege epic, 
but also as drunkards, lovers, and sometimes even cowards. The impression 
made on the reader of the notebook “additions” is that of a peculiar dialogue 
between the American journalist and his Leningrad reader, who does not 
only passively register Salisbury’s story but also strives to offer new, personal 
information, lacking in the book, and his own opinions. 

Who wrote this commentary? How did he have access to all this infor- 
mation? What was his position in Leningrad? His commentary is written 
in rich, expressive, quirky, somewhat old-fashioned English (which initially 
reminded me of Vladimir Nabokov’s highbrow, supremely literary “dialect”), 
and so at first I was led astray in my surmises of who the author could have 
been. I imagined it must have been somebody not unlike Darov, one of the 
many members of the intelligentsia who had survived the Siege and made it 
to the West after the winter of 1941-1942. While I was completely puzzled by 
the commentator’s identity, the answer was suddenly revealed in the com- 
mentary itself. The author uncovers his identity and offers a striking expla- 
nation of his undertaking: 


P. 527 

Dear Mr. Salisbury, 

Loa) 

[W]hen the time comes when a countryman of mine will be able to write 
a book of such scope as yours on the tragic 900 days, there will be no 
more eyewitnesses, and he won't be able to reconstruct so vivid a picture 
of these unparalleled events. Thus your book is destined to be a monu- 
ment to our dead, more fine and more durable than the stone woman in 
Piskarevo cemetery. And there should be no inaccuracies in this book. 
Also a few additional touches might be added. This is why I am so bold as 
to write these notes which Iam sending you in case you would like to use 
them in a new edition of your book. It deserves dozens of new editions — 
it is absolutely the best book that has been written in your country about 
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my countrymen. You have found out the essential about us - among other 
things that we are not divided into communists and anti-communists 
but into decent and not decent people. [...] As for me, I do not want to 
be anonymous to you. My name is Igor Diakonoff, I am a professor and 
Honorary Member of the American Oriental Society. But as I have said — 
the times have changed so if you find it possible (as I do hope) to use my 
notes in a new edition, please do not use my name, or give me the name 
of, say, Alexei Fedorov. It is the atmosphere of the 70s which makes me to 
write this letter to you as a note to p. 527 and not to begin with the letter. 
I am not a coward, there are some people, who can vouch for me. But I 
am cautious - of necessity. By the way, the “Posev” Russian translation of 
your book is absolutely incompetent. 

(HES Papers, Box 336, Folder 10) 


In the next file, I found an accompanying letter of explanation from the per- 
son who, it transpired, had delivered the notebook to Salisbury - Marvin 
Powell, a professor of ancient languages at Northern Illinois University: 


As you are probably aware, your book on the blockade of Leningrad 
has been, is, and undoubtedly, will continue to be circulating widely in 
the Soviet Union, passing as books do, from hand to hand in paperback 
copies, a mute testimony of the passion of humanity for knowing (and 
perhaps also for picking the forbidden apple). 

The notes that I am passing to you have been prepared by one of your 
admirers, a rather typical Leningrader in his devotion to his native city. I 
brought the notes out via diplomatic post. The author identifies himself in 
the course of his remarks, but I shall just say a word about who he is: Igor 
Diakonov is a professor in the AN (Academy of Sciences) of Leningrad 
and an internationally known orientalist and linguist. 

Tam sure that you, as an author and ipso facto, public figure, must receive 
quite a bit of correspondence, but Diakonov’s correspondence may be of 
some interest to you, and if you should wish to communicate with him via 
me, I shall be happy to pass on what you have via the grapevine. 
Professor of Ancient Languages, NIU, Marvin Powell 
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(Letter from Marvin Powell to Harrison Salisbury, 5 December 1978, HES 
Papers, Box 336, Folder 10) 


Not only did the notebook from the “fervent reader” (as Diakonov called 
himself later in their correspondence) reach its addressee, but it was grate- 
fully received. Salisbury replied to Diakonov’s original message through the 
same channel: 
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Dear Igor Mikhailovich (if I may so address you), 

I can think of no more exciting and moving New Year gift than your 
commentary and corrections. I shudder anew at my temerity in trying 
to write that book with my faulty Russian, abominable grammar, gen- 
eral lack of knowledge of Leningrad [...] I cannot tell you how my heart 
throbbed on that day, early in February 1944 when I got off the train on a 
very cold and lowering day in Leningrad and boarded a bus which took 
me up to the Nevsky Prospekt [...] To me Leningrad and its citizens are 
the heroes. I do not know how the city and its people survived - I do not 
think any other city could have survived. I know they were not all good 
people nor brave people nor perhaps even decent people but I admire 
them all and bow to you and all the others. 

That my history is read in Leningrad I of course know. I get too many 
messages (second or third hand) not to know that. But seldom do I get 
an actual letter and never have I gotten a commentary which is really a 
marvelous book in itself like yours. 

Iam stirred by your marvelous work to think that I might go back to my 
publisher and see if he could put out a new and corrected edition. The 
errors have long appalled me. The Russian edition has even more errors|[.] 
Maybe you have stimulated me to something. Very best to you!” 

(Letter from Harrison Salisbury to Igor Diakonov, 9 January 1979, HES 
Papers, Box 337, Folder 11) 


Curiously, Diakonov’s is not the only letter with corrections that Salisbury received 
from the Soviet Union - his papers at Columbia University also contain a three- 
page list of corrections from the physical chemist V. Goldansky. 
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It is no surprise that Diakonov dared to “suspend” his anonymity and reveal 
his identity to Salisbury. This had to be done not only to confirm the authen- 
ticity of his knowledge, but also because the story that he needed to tell in 
response to Salisbury’s text was deeply personal - it was the story of his Siege 
self and his own experience of the Siege. He reacts to Salisbury’s “prompts” 
as one would respond to mnemonic triggers. A new text thus emerges: a pa- 
limpsest in which Diakonov reconstructs his own version of events in re- 
sponse to Salisbury’s multi-character panorama, inscribing it in and over 
Salisbury’s text. For example, here is Diakonov’s own macabre yet almost 
elegant vignette about cannibalism in Leningrad: 


p. 550. Here is another typical example for you. Borisov, a young professor 
of Semitic languages was dying of starvation in the cellars of Hermitage 
but was saved by his girl student who has shared with him her rations. 
When he got better, the two lovers went to visit their common teacher 
who lived at the Ismailovsky Prospect. When they entered the gateway to 
the yard — to kiss I suspect - they found a human head. 


Though Diakonov spent only a couple of months in the besieged city before 
he went to the front (his military career eventually took him to Norway, 
where he had grown up and where he served as a military translator), he 
witnessed the famous evacuation of the Hermitage, directed by Josif Orbeli, 
the first months of merciless bombing and shelling, and the intense anxiety 
felt by the city’s inhabitants. It is these deeply personal impressions of what 
he witnessed and experienced that Diakonov wants to incorporate into Salis- 
bury’s “book of the Siege fates”: 


p. 243 “on August 15” 

That was the day when the train consisting of goods cars, in one of which 
my mother, my wife, my little son went away to goodness knows where. 
[...] There were of course no toilets: you were supposed to jump off the car 
and into the ditch whenever the train stopped. [...] It took nearly ten days 
journey to a village near Sverdlovsk, the train barely escaped the German 
bombers in Mga, and the child was quite ill when the train ended... 
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p. 247. “on August 20” 

On that day I rang up Yasha Babushkin™ and asked him to meet me at a 
nearby café at Nevsky. We sat over a cozy pre-war luncheon and spoke of 
the future. I think it is during that conversation that I found out that he 
was a Jew. We simply were not interested in these matters before WWIL. 


P- 345 
The posts on the roofs of the Hermitage were established no later than late 


August. I have never seen anything more beautiful than the city as seen 
from the roof of the Winter Palace with its marble figures, black night and 
the clear reddish blue sky especially in the early hours of the morning. 


Every time that Salisbury mentions something that is familiar to Diakonov, 
the latter has the urge to intervene. He is quick to add his own memories, 
actions, and perspectives — literally, as in this last entry, his point of view 
- to Salisbury’s multiplicity. Diakonov perceives The 900 Days as an open 
structure in which every survivor willing to talk deserves their own place, 
their own entries. When reading the book in the 1970s, Diakonov felt it to 
be the only venue for collecting and preserving records of the Siege for the 
objective reader. 

The journalist and his attentive reader never met, although they ex- 
changed a few letters with the help of Professor Powell and, later, Diakonov’s 
friend, the famous literary scholar Efim Etkind, a dissident who had been 
forced to emigrate to Paris. Moreover, their readerly encounter produced two 
publications. The second edition of The 900 Days, which came out in 1985, 
included many of Diakonov’s suggested corrections. Salisbury wrote about it 
to his pen pal with great excitement: 


18 Yakov Babushkin (1913-1944) was a Leningrad journalist and head of literary and 
drama broadcasting at the Leningrad Radio Committee during the Siege of Lenin- 
grad. 
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The day which I have awaited for so long has finally come. “The 900 Days” 
have been reprinted and most - not all of the corrections you so kindly 
suggested to me so many years ago have been made.” 

The corrected edition includes many of the suggested corrections of the 
factual mistakes but none of the commentaries. So, I am in your debt. I 
wish that all of the suggestions which you made could have been com- 
plied with but since it was being done cheaply I had to limit myself to 
corrections which could have been made within existing pages. 

(Letter from Harrison Salisbury to Igor Diakonov, 15 August 1985, HES 
Papers, Box 337, Folder 11) 


In several letters to Salisbury, Diakonov expressed the hope that the Amer- 
ican journalist would include his memoirs and impressions about the Siege 
in further editions of the book. Since this never happened, Diakonov de- 
cided to write his own Siege narrative, in which he compiled his reactions 
to Salisbury’s text into a text of his own. In the Siege chapter of his Kniga 
vospominanii (Book of Memoirs, 1991), Diakonov takes many of the personal, 
memoiristic comments that he wrote in response to Salisbury’s narrative and 
creates his own version of the initial anxiety-ridden months of the Siege. The 
chapter includes accounts of his own work and observations of the evacuation 
of the Hermitage, of the desperate attempts by Leningraders to understand, 
despite a crucial lack of information, what their own and their city’s future 
might hold, of preparations for evacuations, and of Diakonov’s departure 
for the front and service as a military translator in Norway. In his memoirs, 
we “meet” characters, memories of whom were “prompted” and “refreshed” 
by Salisbury’s book: Orbeli, Babushkin, and Antonina Izergina.”° Diakonov 
does not mention Salisbury as his sui generis muse, and the chapter on the 
Siege was part of a very different whole — the long, complicated life of a Soviet 
intelligentsia dignitary who had his own difficult battle and romance with 
the Soviet era. 


19 Salisbury’s papers contain a list of suggested corrections for the publisher based on 
Diakonov’s suggestions. 
20 Antonina Izergina (1906-1969) was an art scholar and Orbeli’s wife. 
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Conclusion: The Genres and Temporalities of “Fervent” Cross-Reading 


Both these stories of relationships between readers and writers show us 
curious patterns of dialogue and exchange among authors, as well as com- 
plex and peculiar trajectories of influence and appropriation between their 
texts. Salisbury needs information from eyewitnesses of the Siege and thus 
includes Darov’s prose in his book, albeit with considerable caution. In his 
review, Darov acknowledges the value of Salisbury’s book to the émigré com- 
munity. Darov and Salisbury use each other’s texts to add gravitas to their 
own versions of history, to convince their most immediate audiences. 

Then, in Leningrad, a Soviet intellectual reads an American book about 
the Siege, which provokes him to add his version, his view of the events to 
the plethora of impressions found in The 900 Days: he wants to be part of this 
epic record, of its multitude of stories. Salisbury chooses to use Diakonov’s 
factual expertise to make his book more historically valid. In actuality, he 
uses his “fervent reader” (as Diakonov defined himself) as a fact checker, 
while leaving his correspondent’s observations, opinions, and experiences 
“outside” the book and thus compelling Diakonov to his own act of author- 
ship. 

We should pay heed to the historical time frame: 1943-1991. Darov’s text 
“starts” in 1943 (in response to the needs of the Nazi propaganda machine) 
as a Series of journalistic sketches about the horrors of the Siege. Ironically, 
the ideological context necessitates that Darov devote significant space to the 
parts of the Siege story ousted from the Soviet version, enabling him to con- 
tradict it by focusing on the privileges and impotence of the authorities, and 
on cannibalism. These subjects bring Salisbury’s attention to Darov’s Siege 
novel, published in 1964. Salisbury uses Darov’s text as one of the non-So- 
viet bases of The 900 Days, which he desperately tries to make a non-biased 
account, free from propaganda, while suspecting, however, that most of his 
informants have their own ideological agendas. 

After reading Salisbury’s book during the bleak years of the Stagnation, 
Igor Diakonov, an eyewitness of the Siege, a renowned public intellectual, 
and a brilliant scholar, decides that his only chance to facilitate publication 
of the complete and real story of the Siege is to smuggle his “corrections” and 
additions to Salisbury in a diplomatic pouch. For Diakonovy, a significant 
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omission in The 900 Days is the absence of his own specific account. And 
yet, for Salisbury, Diakonov’s perspective is less valuable than his first-hand 
knowledge of the Siege and the “facts” about Leningrad that he relates. At 
that point, Salisbury, preoccupied with new projects, is in greater need of 
Diakonov’s fact-checking than of his memories, opinions and observations, 
yet Diakonov is ready to publish his own Siege story only in 1991. Darov’s 
novel is published in Moscow in 2012. 

Another curious aspect is the generic fluidity of the historical narration: 
Darov’s sketches, written as authentic eyewitness accounts, are turned into 
fiction with the generous inclusion of supposedly autobiographical infor- 
mation. Darov’s text becomes part of Salisbury’s book, a journalistic inves- 
tigation-cum-historical fiction based on accounts of the Siege produced in 
various genres. Salisbury attempts to correct this air of fictionality somewhat 
by interviewing the eyewitnesses whom he manages to find, as well as by 
checking their accounts against each other. In response to Salisbury’s text, 
Diakonov publishes his own book of memoirs, a document of eyewitness. 
In addition to this rolling call and response between Siege accounts within 
rather conventional genres, Salisbury’s research unearthed an additional and 
unique one: a text of response that emerged as a symptom of the eyewit- 
nesses’ desire to publicize in the West things that were unpublishable and 
invisible in the Soviet Union. What I find important here is the peculiar hy- 
bridity of Salisbury’s text: he fuses both fictions and documents, connecting 
them with his own opinions; he finds a way to incorporate sources of varying 
degrees of authenticity and various genres. To borrow the term coined by 
Lydia Ginzburg in a difficult polemic with her OPOYAZ teachers, one can 
claim that Salisbury creates his own kind of “in-between prose,” stretching 
the narrative space between the documented and the reconstructed, uniting 
document, memory and imagination, yet always paying critical attention to 
the agency of his storytellers.” We could also claim that this whimsical hy- 
brid is occasioned by the historical context - by the necessity of filling the 
gaps in historical knowledge with various kinds of texts of witness, however 
problematic they might be. In these circumstances, the creation in the West 


21 On Ginzburg’s version of “in-between” prose, which emerged from her effort to 
describe her own experience of the Siege, see van Buskirk 2016. 
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of a book about the Siege, without access to the archives, generates the gap 
the author had to fill with the inventiveness, open-mindedness and attune- 
ment towards his sources that became his own version of history.” 

Both stories - Salisbury’s interactions with Darov and Diakonov - can be 
regarded as peculiar collaborations, in which dialogue emerges between the 
texts as well as between the worldviews and experiences of their authors. To 
a significant degree, the intensity of the interchange was inspired by Salis- 
bury’s need for Leningrad sources and informants in writing a history of the 
Siege from New York while also, curiously, inspiring them in turn. These 
puzzling collaborations of experiences and opinions also shed new light on 
our understanding of the phenomenon of tamizdat, with its peculiar ability 
to fill in the gaps of historical knowledge while also generating new con- 
troversies and misunderstandings, and thus widening the field of historical 
interpretation. 
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Lydia Chukovskaya’s Sofia Petrovna 
Is Going Under and Abroad 


Abstract: The essay treats Lydia Chukovskaya’s novella Spusk pod vodu (Going Under) as 
an amplification of the historical context, subject matter, and setting of Sofia Petrovna, 
Chukovskaya’s earlier and more acclaimed work of fiction. Reconstructing the history 
of the first publication and reception of Going Under abroad in 1972, the essay argues 
that the two works, set and written ten years apart, form a cycle: they are “indexical” to 
each other, and irreducible to the respective historical contexts that inform their subject 
matter. Through a close examination of Going Under vis-a-vis Sofia Petrovna, the essay 
dwells, in particular, on literary paradigms on both sides of the Soviet borders, situating 
gosizdat and tamizdat in a relationship of mutual complementarity, rather than binary 
opposition. 


Keywords: tamizdat, Stalinism, censorship, translation, reception 


Chukovskaya’s Sofia Petrovna (1939-1940), the only known work of fiction 
that deals with the Great Terror not in hindsight, but in the immediate af- 
termath of the events described, survived Stalin’s purges, the Siege of Lenin- 
grad, the war, and Stalin himself, as a manuscript that was too “dangerous 
to keep [...] in the drawer” (“Zep»KaTb ee B ALJMKe MIMCbMeHHOTO cTosa ObITIO 
pluckoBaHHo”) but which “would have been dishonorable to destroy” (“yuu4- 
TOKUT [ee] 6pr710 6b1 GecuectHo”; Chukovskaya 1994: 1). In this manuscript, 
“society's unconsciousness and blindness” was given, in the author’s words, 
“the most ordinary name: ‘Sofia Petrovna’” 
CO3HaHMi0 4 fama 3aypagHemmee: ‘Codpa Terposua”; Chukovskaia 1997: 2, 
540). Kept secret for over twenty years, Sofia Petrovna was released from the 
drawer in the wake of the Twenty-Second Party Congress in 1961. After being 
rejected by the Soviet literary establishment, it circulated in samizdat and 
was leaked abroad, where it was first brought out in two different versions, 


(“Mima stomy Bceobujemy 6ec- 
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and under different titles, in Paris and New York (Chukovskaia 1966a and 
1966b), before finally seeing the light of day in Russia during perestroika 
(Chukovskaia 1988a). 

Ten years after Sofia Petrovna, Chukovskaya reclaims her titular char- 
acter’s social myopia in her second novella, Spusk pod vodu (Going Under), 
whose female protagonist, a Soviet author and translator, revisits the year 
1937 and verbalizes her past experiences in a manuscript she is secretly writ- 
ing. Reading the two works as a cycle, this essay addresses the aspects of both 
novellas that go beyond Chukovskaya’s incontestable historical achievement: 
daring “‘to name the torture chamber’ in its presence” (Holmgren 1993: 44). 
It argues that, set and written a decade apart, the two works are “indexical” 
to each other and irreducible to the respective historical contexts that inform 
their subject matter, be it the Great Terror of the 1930s or Stalin’s persecu- 
tion of the Soviet intelligentsia and Jewry in the late 1940s. Moreover, the 
historical import of Chukovskaya’s fiction brings home mainstream Soviet 
literary paradigms from the Thaw to the Brezhnev era, which Chukovskaya 
effectively undermines and departs from. Consequently, both Sofia Petrovna 
and Going Under were forced to go elsewhere, beyond the confines of the 
Soviet literary jurisdiction, to tamizdat. A parallel reading of the reception 
of Chukovskaya’s fiction on either side of the Soviet borders enables us to see 
gosizdat and tamizdat in a relationship of mutual complementarity, rather 
than as a binary opposition, blurring the line between the two artificially 
demarcated fields of Russian literature at home and abroad. 

Going Under is a (chrono)logical amplification of Sofia Petrovna’s histori- 
cal subject matter, characters and setting. Like Sofia Petrovna, Going Under 
was written in immediate proximity to the events described, this time at the 
height of Stalin’s post-war terror against so-called rootless cosmopolitans, 
or Soviet Jewry, and the intelligentsia at large, specifically, in February and 
March 1949, which constitutes its historical setting.’ Like the manuscript of 


1 Chukovskaya continued to work on Going Under through 1957. On December 3, 
1957, she wrote to Leonid Panteleev from Dubulty, Latvia, that she had “indeed 
completed the novella (I have been writing it since 1949, two weeks at a time)” 
(“Tlopecrb 4 B CaMoM jewe KOHUMIa (aA MULy ee HefebKM M0 Be B Tos, c 49 I.))”. 
(Panteleev/Chukovskaia 2011: 119; hereafter, unless otherwise noted, all translations 
are mine). The same year, Pasternak’s novel Doctor Zhivago was published in Italy. 
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Sofia Petrovna, Going Under also “existed for many years as a single copy I 
did not risk keeping at home. After the Twentieth Congress, I retyped it in 
four copies and ventured showing it to my friends.”* While Chukovskaya’s 
first work of fiction was largely completed during her stay in Detskoe Selo 
(Pushkin) in December 1939, Going Under is set ten years later in Maleevka, 
a resort for Soviet writers outside Moscow, fictionalized as Litvinovka. Thus, 
the historical suburb of Leningrad where Chukovskaya wrote Sofia Petrovna 
and the fictional setting of Going Under reflect one another and situate the 
two works between reality and fiction. The manuscripts of both works traveled 
abroad approximately twenty-five years after they were written, in 1939 and 
1949, respectively: Going Under was published in New York in 1972, six years 
after Sofia Petrovna. Both works first saw the light of day in Russia the same 
year, 1988 (Chukovskaia 1988a and 1988b). 

Like Sofia Petrovna, Going Under features a female protagonist, Nina 
Sergeevna, who had lost her husband in the Great Terror. But while Sofia 
Petrovna is a third-person account of the titular character’s gradual de- 
scent into madness, Going Under is made up of diary entries narrated in 
the first person. While working on a translation project throughout her stay 
in Litvinovka, the diary’s author undertakes nightly “plunges” (spusk) into 
the haunted space of her memory as she tries to make sense of the incom- 
prehensible reality of the 1930s and commit it to paper. Her “going under” 
results in a manuscript which, once complete, is “self-published” as a novella 
inserted in one of the diary entries. In the course of the ten years since Sofia 
Petrovna, the heroine of Going Under has grown from an uncomprehending 
typist employed at a Soviet publishing house, unable to understand what had 


The campaign against him, however, started years earlier and is reflected in Going 
Under. “I have seen enough of them in Maleevka, and have described them accu- 
rately” (“JJocrarouHo # Ha HMX Harmapenacb B ManeesKe, M OHM MHOIO TOYHO OLM- 
caupt”; Chukovskaia 1997: 2, 323; diary entry for October 28, 1958). 

2 “[C]ymjecrBopana 1MIb B eJMHCTBeEHHOM 9K3eMIIApe M XpaHMslacb BHe J[OMa. 
Tlocne XX cbe3ya A Nepemmcana ee Ha MallIMHKe B UeTbIPeX IK3EMIIIApaX M OCMe- 
jMylacb WOKa3aTb Apy3bam” (Chukovskaia 1997: 2, 299). Akhmatova was one of the 
first readers of Chukovskaya’s newly written novella, although her initial response 
to Going Under on April 21, 1958, when she read it in Chukovskaya’s presence, was 
evidently more reserved than eighteen years earlier, when Akhmatova first read 
Sofia Petrovna. See ibid.: 299-303. 
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happened to her, her son, and society at large, into a cognizant writer, whose 
“going under,” in some sense, foreshadows underground Russian literature in 
the years to follow. The self-conscious yet equally forlorn Nina Sergeevna, in 
Going Under, comes to redeem the blindness and credulity of her historical 
predecessor, Sofia Petrovna. 

While Sofia Petrovna plays the “gamut of nineteenth-century radical fic- 
tion and its socialist realist offspring” (Holmgren 1993: 192; see also Forrester 
2008), if only halfway, Going Under wears no such mask. Instead of Sofia 
Petrovna’s attempted ascent to the ranks of socialist realist positive heroines, 
aborted overnight by the arrest of her son (the true positive hero), Going 
Under plunges the reader headlong into Nina Sergeevna’s visions of the Great 
Terror and late Stalinism. The opening sentence of Sofia Petrova brackets the 
death of her husband outside the plot, since the protagonist herself does not 
believe it could actually be the source of her and her son’s later misfortunes: 
“After the death of her husband, Sofia Petrovna took a course in typing. She 
felt she simply had to acquire a profession” (Chukovskaya 1994: 3). Nina 
Sergeevna, conversely, keeps “going under” and down into the memory of her 
executed husband whom she is unable to forget. (The husbands of both pro- 
tagonists were doctors.) While in her first work Chukovskaya is preoccupied 
with the obliteration of memory (at the end of the novella, Sofia Petrovna 
burns her son’s letter from prison), Going Under is about preserving memory 
in the act of writing and, thereby, a commentary on Soviet literature and its 
institutions. However, with roots deep in its soil, the novella could only shoot 
aboveground elsewhere, that is, abroad, thus mapping its idea and plot onto 
the story of its first publication in tamizdat. 

Not entirely unlike Chukovskaya’s own manuscript of Sofia Petrovna, 
the manuscript that Nina Sergeevna is secretly writing in Going Under is 
conceived of as a monument to the victims of Stalinism, although it would 
remain unbuilt (unpublished) in Chukovskaya’s home country for decades. 
In the early 1960s, Chukovskaya believed that Sofia Petrovna could actually 
be published in Russia - not only because the Thaw years seemed ripe for 
it, but also because Sofia Petrovna was equipped with certain pseudo so- 


3 “Hocne cmeptu Myxa Copa [etposua nocrynmma Ha Kypcbl MaliMHonncu. Hayo 
6bII0 HelIpeMeHHoO Ipvobpectu mpodeccuto” (Chukovskaia 2000: 1, 13). 
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cialist-realist attributes, although these proved far from sufficient.+ Nina 
Sergeevena’s downward trajectory in Going Under, however, left no room for 
such hopes: unlike Sofia Petrovna, Going Under, to the best of our knowledge, 
was never submitted for publication at home until perestroika. And while the 
tamizdat publication of Sofia Petrovna in 1966 did not seem to incriminate 
Chukovskaya directly (at least not for a while), it was the publication of Going 
Under in 1972 in New York (Chukovskaia 1972) that earned her total ostra- 
cism at the hands of the official literary world at home, making her name 
unmentionable even in publications about her father, Kornei Chukovsky, the 
famous Soviet critic, translator, and children’s author, who had died three 
years earlier, in 1969.° Chukovskaya’s last appearance in print in the Soviet 
Union was her monograph on Herzen’s Byloe i dumy (My Past and Thoughts; 
Chukovskaia 1966c). It was published in Moscow months after the show trial 
of Andrei Siniavsky and Yuly Daniel’ and the same year as Sofia Petrovna was 
published in tamizdat. Ironically, the monograph was devoted to the writer 
whose publishing efforts in Europe a century earlier served as a platform for 
his likeminded brethren in Russia to bypass tsarist censorship and print their 
works abroad. Evidently, in her work on Herzen, Chukovskaya was “implic- 
itly justifying the strategy that she has used in her own two novels” (Klimoff 
1978: Xxvi). 

Completed in 1957, Going Under found its way to the West years later 
and was published in March 1972. The manuscript was sent via the diplo- 
matic pouch to England, where it was received by Peter Norman, a British 
Slavist, “the most beautiful Englishman” (“campri kpacuBbIii aHTmMm4aHMH’), 
as Akhmatova once called him (Akhmatova 1996: 441), whom Chukovskaya 
first met in Peredelkino in 1959 but became friends with later, after Akhma- 
tova’s death (Kudrova 1999: 67). After visiting Chukovskaya in 1967, Norman 
recalled: 


4 For details on the failed attempts to publish Sofia Petrovna in gosizdat, see Chu- 
kovskaia 1979 and 2014. 

5 Chukovskaya’s memoirs of her father, scheduled at the time for publication in Rus- 
sia, were first printed abroad ten years later (Chukovskaia 1983 and Chukovskaya 
1988). 
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Some time later, a large envelope arrived in Golders Green from Austria. 
On behalf of Lydia Korneevna, a diplomat had sent me the manuscript 
of her book Going Under, with the request to help get it published and 
translate it into English. [...] I forwarded the manuscript to the US, and 
Chekhov Publishing House brought out Going Under in Russian. 


Crycta HekoTopoe Bpema B Tongepc-Ipuy upuusen mo moure 6o7buIOM 
KoHBepT u3 ABcTpuu. OnMH u3 TMNIOMaTOB Hepectan Mue oT JIugaun 
KopueeBHbI pyKolMcb ee KHUTM “Cryck Mog Bony” — c MpocbOor MoMOUb 
B M37aHMM UM WepeBectu Ha anrmuucku. [...] lepecnan pykommcb B Coe- 
auuenupte [rari u “Cryck nog Boy” HOABMICA B M3yjaTenbcTBe UexoBa 
110-pyccKU. 

(Kudrova 1999: 70)° 


The publication of Going Under, according to Norman, was thus authorized, 
although the choice of publisher for the Russian edition might not have 
been discussed with the author. The consequences, however, soon became 
apparent. On October 8, 1972, Chukovskaya found out that the publication 
of her memoirs of her father had been suspended. Her conversation with 
Yury Strekhnin, then secretary of the Moscow Organization of Soviet Writ- 
ers, was “nothing but a downright interrogation” (“popmeHHpii gompoc, 
HuUTO MHOe”; Chukovskaia 1979: 71), despite his politeness, bringing to mind 
Chukovskaya’s confrontation with the editor of the Soviet journal Sibirskie 
Ogni Viktor Lavrentiev ten years earlier, when she had still hoped to see Sofia 
Petrovna published in Russia (for a retelling of the episode, see Chukovskaia 
1997: 2, 373-374). Strekhnin’s “police questions” (“nommyeitcKue Bompocst”) 
included: “How did Going Under end up in America? Did I show or offer it 
to anybody for publication here? Why is there nothing light in it? Why does 
it speak disrespectfully of the army [...]? Why does it say that anti-Semi- 


6 By 1972, Chekhov Publishing House, spearheaded by Max Hayward, had brought 
out, among other titles, Brodsky’s second collection of poetry Ostanovka v pus- 
tyne (A Halt in the Desert) and Nadezhda Mandelshtam’s first book of memoirs 
(Vospominaniia), both published in 1970. Hayward’s Chekhov Publishing House is 
not to be confused with the old émigré press of the same name, which was active in 
New York between 1952 and 1956. 
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tism was imposed from above? Why is there nothing light in it, but only the 
worst of the worst?”” As seems to have been especially common that year, 
Strekhnin suggested, between the lines, that Chukovskaya place an “indig- 
nant letter” in Literaturnaia Gazeta, in other words, a renunciation of her 
publication in tamizdat: “Don’t you understand that your book is being used 
by the enemy?” * Chukovskaya replied that while she didn’t know how her 
work had ended up in the West, she was glad that it had: “At least it is not 
going to vanish” (“IIo kpaitHemt Mepe He npomaget’; Chukovskaia 2015: 275). 
And instead of renouncing its publication abroad, she asked on what basis 
Chekhov Publishing House was referred to as “the enemy.” 

The English translation of Spusk pod vodu was published in the middle 
of the summer of 1972, four months after the Russian edition (Chukovskaia 
1972).° The translator was identified as “Peter M. Weston,” but the translation 
had, in fact, been done by Norman: 


7 “Kak ‘Cnycx’ nonan B Amepnxy [?] [loxaspiBana mm 4 3ffecb, Mpeyiarayia 1M KOMy- 
HUOyAb 9Ty HoBecTH? Tlouemy B MoBecTM HeT HMYerO CBeTMOrO? Tlouemy HeyBaxKU- 
TeIbHO ropoputca 06 onomyexuy [...]. Touemy aHTuceMMTM3M HacaxKasica CBepxy? 
Ilouemy HeT HM4uero cBeTIOrO? Bce TombKO xypoe?” (Chukovskaia 2015: 274-275). 

8 “Heyxenn Boi He noHMMaete, uTo Baty KHUTYy Mctomb3yi0T Bparn [?]” (Chukovskaia 
2015: 275). In 1972, Literaturnaia Gazeta seems to have broken the record for open 
letters by Soviet writers protesting publications of their work abroad. The protesters 
included Bulat Okudzhava and Anatoly Gladilin (on November 29, 1972), Arkady 
and Boris Strugatsky (on December 13, 1972) and Varlam Shalamov (on February 
23, 1972). As an example, Strekhnin invoked a similar letter by Aleksandr Tvardo- 
vsky, who had contested the pirate publication of his “Vasilii Terkin na tom svete” 
(“Vasily Terkin in the Otherworld”) in Munich almost ten years earlier (in Mosty, 
No. 10 (1963), 129-144). Accordingly, 1972 saw a visible upsurge in tamizdat publica- 
tions of contraband manuscripts from the Soviet Union. Apart from Chukovskaya’s 
Going Under, they included, among others, Anatoly Gladilin’s Prognoz na zavtra 
(Forecast for Tomorrow), Boris and Arkady Strugatsky’s novels Ulitka na sklone 
(Snail on the Slope) and Gadkie lebedi (Ugly Swans), and Alexander Galich’s Pokole- 
nie obrechennykh (Generation of the Doomed), all published in Frankfurt-am-Main 
by Posev, as well as Andrei Platonov’s Chevengur and Nadezhda Mandelshtam’s 
Vtoraia kniga (Hope Abandoned), published by YMCA Press, and Petr Yakir’s Det- 
stvo v tiur’me (Childhood in Prison), published by MacMillan. 

9 See Chukovskaya’s diary entry for July 15, 1972, which references the Engish trans- 
lation (Chukovskaia 2015: 272). On August 20, 1972, her daughter Elena (Liusha) 
heard it announced on the radio, and over the next few days Chukovskaya tuned in 
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I was apprehensive at the time to use my own name, and so the transla- 
tor was camouflaged under the pseudonym P. Winster [sic]. I had to be 
cautious, because I still wanted to travel to the Soviet Union more than 
once, and I remembered how the Soviet consulate in London had already 
denied my visa once...*° 


Al MooctTeperca Tora cTaBUTb COOCTBeHHOe MMA, UM MepeBogquuK Obit 
CKpbIT Tog, Wcepgouumom II. Yuucrep. Mue upmxoyusocb ObITb OCTO- 
POXKHBIM, HOTOMY YTO A XOTeM elle HeOPHaxK [hI MOObIBaTh B COBeTCKOM 
Coro3e — M1 TIOMHM/I, KAaK B COBETCKOM KOHCy/IbcTBe B JIOHJOHE MHe yxKe 
OTKa3bIBa/IU B BME... 

(Kudrova 1999: 70) 


Norman’s precautions, however, proved in vain: he was not issued a visa to 
Russia for the next twenty years. Still, he made sure that Chukovskaya re- 
ceived both the Russian and English editions, although “for a long time she 
did not know that P. Winster was actually me” (“gomroe Bpema ona He 3Hazia, 
ato II. Yuxctep - 9To 2”; Kudrova 1999: 70). The next time Norman was able 
to visit Moscow and see Chukovskaya was in 1988, the year that both of her 
novellas were finally published in Russia under one cover (Chukovskaia 
1988b)."* 


to three BBC broadcasts devoted to the English translation of Going Under: “The 


10 


11 


reviews are at a very low level of comprehension. My book is about the word, but 
there is not a word about that. [...] The overall score: [it is] worse than ‘Requiem’ 
and Nadezhda Mandelshtam’s memoirs. But why must it be compared to the ‘Poem’ 
and the memoirs? This is extremely silly” (“PeeHsum Ha O4eHb HU3KOM yPOBHe I10- 
HuMaHMa. Kura Moa — 0 croBe; 06 9TOM — HM cosa. [...]: HuKe ‘PekBuema MM Memy- 
apos Haglexyp1] Mangenpurram. A nouemy MoBecTb Hajfo CpaBHuBaTb Cc Tlosmom u 
Memyapamyt? [myo fo upesBpruamHoctu.” — Chukovskaia 2015: 272-273). 

It is unclear whether “P. Winster,” instead of “Weston,” is Norman’s own typo or 
was made by Irma Kudrova, the editor of his memoirs in Russian translation. 

A copy of this edition, inscribed to Norman and reproduced in his memoirs, reveals 
that as late as 1988 Chukovskaya still did not know that, sixteen years earlier, he 
had translated Going Under. The inscription reads: “Dear Peter! Please be healthy 
so as to translate Going Under for me” (“oporom IInrep! UsBonpre 6prrb 340poBbl, 
yro6pl HepeBectTu Ayia Meus ‘Crryck nog Boy.” — Kudrova 1999: 69). 
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Long before then, however, Going Under had been read by western au- 
diences. Symptomatically, Mikhail Koriakov, a columnist for the Russian 
émigré newspaper Novoe Russkoe Slovo in New York, traced the novella back 
to Akhmatova’s Requiem, which since its first publication in Munich in 1963 
had served as the ultimate reference point for other Soviet women’s writings 
on the subject of Stalinism. The manuscript Nina Sergeevna secretly writes 
in Litvinovka was interpreted by Koriakov as her (and Chukovskaya’s) “an- 
swer” to the paramount question once whispered by “a woman with blue 
lips” (SkeHuyuHa c rony6pimu ry6amu”) to Akhmatova in a line outside the 
Crosses prison in Leningrad in the 1930s: “Can you describe this?” (“A 970 Ber 
mMoxetTe onncatb?”; Akhmatova 1963: 8). In Requiem, Akhmatova answered 
in the affirmative. “Lydia Chukovskaya,” Koriakov wrote, “could give the 
same answer: the story about the prison line is included in her work as an 
inserted novella.” * The “inserted novella” was indeed what Akhmatova liked 
most of all about Going Under when she first read it in April 1958.’ While 
praising Chukovskaya for her descriptions of the Russian countryside, which 
reminded the émigré critic of his own visit to Tolstoy’s Yasnaia Poliana, Ko- 
riakov claimed that no reader would be able to skip these “pages about na- 
ture,” which “are so beautifully written, so well woven into the fabric of the 
novella that it seems the work is indeed ‘about nature.” 4 It was true that 
Chukovskaya had quoted Tolstoy in the epigraph to Going Under: “A man’s 


12 “Tak xe Mora oTBeTHUT» Mt JImgqua UyKoBcKas, — paccKa3 0 TIOPeMHOM OYepeM BXO- 
IMT B €€ TOBECTD, KaK BCTaBHad HOBema’ (Koriakov 1972). 

33. Cf.: “She likes everything about the street lights. Everything after it is better than 
what comes before” (“Hpasutca sce pouapHoe. To, uro mocme PoHapHoOrTo, mye, 
yem TO, ¥TO 40”; Chukovskaia 1997: 2, 301). In Chukovskaya’s manuscript, the in- 
serted text was originally titled “Fonari na mostu” (“Street Lights on the Bridge”), 
but “in the American edition,” as the author clarified, the title “was removed by 
me” (“BrocmegcTBun sarmaBie ‘PoHapy Ha MOCTY B AMepUKaHCKOM M3q,aHMM ODIO 
yHMuTOXKeHO MHOI0’; ibid.: 301). In later editions of Going Under, Nina’s inserted 
novella was printed as “Bez nazvaniia” (“Untitled”). 

14 “Y HekOTOpbIx UUTaTeMeM BOLIC B IpMBbIMKy MpOlycKaTb CTpaHMybI ‘po upu- 
poxly’, Ho 4 y6ex]eH, UTO OHM He CMOTYT 9TOFO CelaTb pM Tenn MoBecTu JIngun 
Uy KOBCKOM, — HACTO/IBKO ITM CTpaHMIbl IIpeKpacHo HalMcaHbl, HACTO/IbKO BOTKaHbl 
OHM BO BCIO TKaHb MOBECTH, ITO KaxKeTCA, by{{TO ITO M ECT MOBECTb ‘IIpo IpMpony” 
(Koriakov 1972). 
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integrity is evident from his attitude to the word.” » But it was hardly Yasnaia 
Poliana’s idyllic landscape that had motivated her choice of the epigraph; 


2 


rather, it was Tolstoy’s “attitude to the word.” As for the original Russian title, 
Spusk pod vodu (literally, “going under water”), Koriakov, from the other 
shore of the Atlantic, wrote about Russia as “a gigantic ocean”: “I think that 
no matter how much waste, filth and rot floats on the surface, there is still 
some mysterious glow deep down in its depths.” ® These are the depths that 
Nina Sergeevna hopes to reach as she keeps “going under.” 

Whether because a writer’s debut work is usually viewed more favorably 
or because Going Under, although written earlier, came out in tamizdat when 
revelations about Stalinism no longer produced such a sensation in the West 
as they had in the 1960s, the English translation of Chukovskaya’s second no- 
vella did not sit well with Anglophone critics.” One of them concluded that 
Sofia Petrovna (or rather, The Deserted House, as it was titled in English)" 


15 “HpaBcTBeHHOCTb YeoBeKa BUHa B efO OTHOMEHMM K croBy” (Tolstoi 1957: 41, 345). 

16 “Poccua - 6bobUOM OKeaH, M MHe TOYeMy-TO J;yMaeTCA, UTO CKOMDKO Obl Mycopa, 
IpA3M M THMJIM HM WlaBaylo Ha MOBEPXHOCTH, eCTb BCe 2Ke KaKOe-TO TAMHCTBEHHOe 
cBeyeHne B rmy6mHe” (Koriakov 1972). In the postscriptum to his review, Koria- 
kov lashes out at the editors of Chekhov Publishing House for their “tasteless” 
(“6esBkycHaa”) and otherwise redundant note about Chukovskaya, her father, and 
the novella’s historical setting: “After all, the book has not been published for Par- 
aguayans!” (“He aa naparBaliues 2Ke KaKMX-HMOyb BbIIyujeHa 9Ta KHMra!”) Ev- 
idently, by “Paraguayans” Koriakov means Chekhov's non-Russian co-founders, 
Max Hayward and Edward Kline. Two years earlier, Koriakov had attacked them 
for publishing “ignorant notes by some unknown person” (“6esrpamoruble 3a- 
MeTKM Kakoro-To aHoHMMa ) as the preface to Brodsky’s Ostanovka v pustyne (New 
York: Chekhov Publishing House, 1970). In fact, the preface had been written by 
Anatoly Naiman and edited by Edward Kline. “We have never yet witnessed such a 
desecration of Russian poetry and of Chekhov's name” (“Takoro HagpyraTembcTBa 
Hajj pyCCKOM MoasMelt — 1 Hay] MMeHeM Uexosa — MbI elle He BUbIBaIM ), wrote Ko- 
riakov, enraged by the “encroachment” on Chekhov’s sacred name by trespassing 
“Paraguayans” (Koriakov 1970). 

17 One exception was an unsigned review in the New York Times (October 17, 1976), 
which argued that Going Under “has not just hit on a ‘theme’ with built-in reso- 
nance, horror, moment; a real literary talent is at work, artistically illuminating a 
virtually incomprehensible experience.” 

18 Early translations of Sofia Petrovna into foreign languages were made from its 
first edition, which came out in Paris under the title Opustelyi dom (Chukovskaia 
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“was a better book than Going Under, which is written in the first person and 
reads less like a novel than a chapter of autobiography.” While The Deserted 
House (Chukovskaya 1967) was “beautifully translated by Aline Werth,” 
Going Under was “clumsily translated and supplied with a few unhelpful 
notes, and also carelessly printed” (“Down into the Past” 1972). Whether the 
notes were helpful or not is a moot point, but this same reviewer identified 
Chukovskaya as Kornei Chukovsky’s “adopted daughter” [sic], while claim- 
ing that her text “depends closely on atmosphere and tone of a Chekhovian 
kind.” One classic Russian writer, Tolstoy (in Koriakov’s review), is easily 
replaced by another, Chekhov, with only Dostoevsky perhaps still missing 
to make the picture complete in terms of the West’s pantheon of Russian 
literature.*° Little did it matter that both Chukovskaya’s works of fiction were 
inextricably rooted in Soviet reality, rather than in the pre-revolutionary pe- 
riod, not to mention that her second novella was written as a response, if not 
a “sequel,” to her first. 

The American writer Anatole Broyard (1976), on the other hand, went so 
far as to dismiss Going Under as “a matter of literary politics,” a work that 
was “dull, stodgy, amateurish and almost wholly bereft of ideas.” Confessing 
that he had not read Chukovskaya’s first book, Broyard makes it clear that he 
was not familiar with the style of state-sponsored campaigns against writers 
in Russia, either. Otherwise his review would not have echoed almost ver- 
batim the notorious invective against Pasternak from 1958 (“I have not read 


1966b), although Sofia Petrovna also appeared the same year in New York under its 
original title (Chukovskaia 1966a). Apart from the title, intended by the Parisian 
publisher as a tribute to Akhmatova’s Requiem and, of course, as a way to increase 
the book’s sales, the names of the titular heroine and some other characters were 
also changed in the first Russian edition and, respectively, in the translations. Sofia 
Petrovna became “Olga Petrovna,” for example. 

19 It is unlikely that, by referring to the “Chekhovian” tone of Going Under, the critic 
could have had in mind Chekhov Publishing House, which had brought out the 
Russian original. 

20 A fleeting reference to Dostoevsky is nevertheless present in the English review 
of The Deserted House, in which Chukovskaya’s eariler novella is referred to as “a 
document, a note from underground” (Maloff 1967). 
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Pasternak, but...”; “A lacrepHaka He umtam, Ho...”).”* “I have not read “The 
Deserted House,” Broyard wrote, yet “it cannot have been a good book. If 
it had been, some trace of its competence would have shown itself in this 
one. What we have here is an example of literary politics: the praising of 
a novel for its ‘message,’ its “honesty, its ‘courage,’ as if these were esthetic 
criteria.” Understandably allergic to the premise that “[i]f you are a freedom 
fighter, all is forgiven,” Broyard claimed that Chukovskaya “sounds as if she 
has been brainwashed [and] totally ignorant of the advances modern fiction 
has made - in fact, she writes as if she were trying to reconstruct a theory of 
the novel out of the most antiquated and sentimental English models.” In- 
voking the near-impenetrable wall between Russian writers and their peers 
abroad throughout the Soviet period, Broyard is not entirely wrong to as- 
sume that “[p]erhaps that is all she is allowed to read of Western literature,” 
that the “inadvertent poverty of the author’s style is more poignant evidence 
of alienation than her story of political repression.” But Broyard’s own vision 
of Soviet literature was, evidently, just as limited. True, it was hard to make 
out from Brooklyn and Greenwich Village, where Broyard made his career 
(see Gates 1996), that Going Under was set not “in the Russian-controlled sec- 
tor of Finland,” but outside Moscow, where Nina Sergeevna and other Soviet 
writers enjoy “a luxurious free vacation conferred by a grateful government,” 
and it was certainly even harder to grasp just “how these writers qualify for 
this sort of V.I.P. treatment if they are not more securely established.” Un- 
like Koriakov and other Russian émigré critics, who cherished Chukovska- 
ya’s work for its “pages about nature,” ** Broyard dismisses the protagonist’s 


2 & 


“communing with nature” as “a pathetic fallacy,” and Chukovskaya’s “recur- 


21 The phrase was uttered by Anatoly Safonov, two-time laureate of the Stalin Prize 
for Literature and Art, who used it at the meeting of Soviet writers in Moscow on 
October 31, 1958, at which Pasternak was unanimously expelled from their ranks. 
See Novyi Zhurnal 83 (1966), 185-227; the first part of “Sofia Petrovna” appeared in 
the same issue of the journal. Chukovskaya was subjected to a similar procedure 
twelve years after Pasternak. This invective was also applied to Brodsky, as well as 
to Siniavsky and Daniel’. 

22 Asimilarly nostalgic sentiment is voiced in another pseudonymous review of Spusk 
pod vodu in the same émigré newspaper. See E.B. 1972. 
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ring weather report” as “the only ‘technical’ trick in the author’s repertory.” 


Having completely misread Going Under, Broyard was right about one thing: 
notwithstanding its political message, it was a work about Soviet literature 
and Soviet writers. 

The publication of Going Under in 1972 took place when tamizdat and the 
Russian diaspora were gradually being rejuvenated by new arrivals from the 
USSR, who brought with them not only new manuscripts, but also a more 
intimate familiarity with Soviet history, literature, and even geography than 
the older generation of émigrés could afford, having left Russia in the 1920s 
(the First Wave) or during the war (the Second Wave). Unlike Broyard, who 
assumed that Going Under was set “in the Russian-controlled sector of Fin- 
land,” or Koriakov, who gazed at his native Russia from across the Atlantic as 
at a “gigantic ocean,” Andrei Klenov (born Aron Kupershtok), a Soviet-Jew- 
ish poet and novelist who emigrated to Israel and then to New York in 1973, 
was the first reader to point to Maleevka as the actual setting of Going Under. 
Himself a member of the Soviet Writers’ Union before emigration, Klenov 
had “often stayed” in Maleevka, particularly in February 1949: 


I arrived before breakfast and immediately saw many good people in the 
cafeteria, including Mikhail Prishvin [...]. I sat down at an empty spot, 
looked around, and soon realized that a tragedy had taken place in the 


23 Broyard’s review was occasioned by the second printing of Going Under in 1976. 
On November 2, 1976, Chukovskaya heard his review broadcast in Russian trans- 
lation on the Voice of America: “I was lying in bed listening to the radio [...]. And 
suddenly I hear right above my ear, ‘Lydia Korneevna Chukovskaya.’ It turns out 
that Going Under has been published in the US and the Voice is broadcasting a 
review from the New York Times. Of course, I immediately forgot the name of the 
publishing house and the translator. Then I heard that the novella allegedly takes 
place in the Russian part of Finland. Enraged, I turned off the radio... Apparently, 
it is the ‘Finnish houses’ that confuse them|[.]” (“lexama a yoxe B MocTemn, cryuama 
paguo [...]. A Bapyr cnpiuy m0 payuo mpocTo Hag yxom JIugua KopHeesna UyKos- 
ckaa. OxaspiBaeTca, B AMepuke Bpillem ‘Ciyck’ u Tonoc’ nepefaerT peleH3ui0 13 
‘New York Times’. KoneuHo, Ha3BaHMe u3qaTembcrBa, (aMMsIMIO TepeBogunka A 
MIHOBeHHO 3aObia. Jlambule 4 ycubiilana, Oy ATO JevicTBMe IpOMcxopMT B pyccKoNt 
yacTn PunIAHAMM. TyT 4 B OelleHCTBe BbIK/I0UN a IpMeMHUK... OKasbIBaeTCA, UX 
comBaetT c Tomky ‘punckum Jomux’.” — Chukovskaia 2015: 292-229). 
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house - the atmosphere in the cafeteria was depressed. Sure enough, I 
found out right away that one of the best Jewish poets, Samuil Galkin, a 
charming and handsome man to boot, had been arrested there that night. 


A tpvexasl K 3aBTpaky M B CTONOBOM Cpa3y yBUJe/I MHOTO XOpOLIMx M0 LeM1, 
B TOM uucne Muxauna Upmursnua [...]. 1 cen 3a cBo6omHOe MeCcTO, orma- 
[evICA MU OUCH CKOPO MOHAM, UTO B OMe CTpacmacb Oefa — HacTpoeHue B 
CTONOBOM 6bIIO OUeHb TOFaBeHHoe. VM a Cpa3y Ke, KOHeEYHO, y3Hall, YTO 
HOUDIO 3ffeCb apeCTOBANIM OMHOTO M3 Wty YWIMX eBpelicKMx NoITOB Camywia 
TamkuHa - o6aATenbHOrO YeMOBeKa M KpacuBoro IIpu TOM. 

(Klenov 1974) 


While Prishvin, one of the Maleevka old-timers, is absent from the fictional 
plot of Going Under (except perhaps in the “pages about nature” that his cele- 
brated portrayals of the Russian countryside could have inspired),**+ Samuil 
Galkin (Shmuel Halkin, 1897-1960) serves as the prototype for the Yiddish 
poet Veksler, one of the characters of Going Under, whom Nina Sergeevna, 
on a stroll through Litvinovka, first sees through a window at his desk wear- 


ing 


military decorations. “He fought here,” her companion the prose writer 


Nikolai Bilibin explains, “they were driving the Germans out of Bykovo” 


24 


Cf. the beginning of Prishvin’s short story “Prazdnik” (“A Holiday”), first published 


in Literaturnaia gazeta on May 1, 1941: “I confess that the words “House of Cre- 
ative Work’ [Dom tvorchestva] (Maleevka) used to seem ridiculous to me. I had not 
thought that creativity and institutions were compatible notions. But when I found 
myself in Maleevka, had a meal with everybody else, had a chat, read a bit, played 
billiard, and wrote something or other, my notion of the House of Creative Work 
changed. It turned out it was not a matter of words, but of the work itself: everyone 
here works great and meets each other at ease. Nowhere did I hear writers converse 
with each other so freely and soulfully as in Maleevka.” (“IIpusuatocb Temepp, ¥To 
cIbIaTb cioBa ‘om TBopyecTBa (MaseesKa) MHe ObII0 CMeIIHO, MHE Ka3a/lOcb, 
YTO YYPEK/eHMe M TROPYeCTBO HOHATMA HecoBMecTuMpbIe. Ho korya A CaM onan 
Baty Mameesky, BMecTe CO BCeMM Hoel, MOboTa, MOUNTAIN, HOMrpal Ha OuAbApye 
Mf CaM HalIMcall KOe-4TO, TO Moe IIpey{cTaBieHue oO JJoMe TBOpYecTBa epeMeHM OCB; 
OKa3asIOCb, He B CIOBaX /leN10, a B CAMOM paboTe: TYT BCe OTAMUHO paboTalvT M 3HaKO- 
MATCA [pyr c ApyroM HellpuHyxeHHO. Hurge y mucarenen, Kpome Kak B MameesKe, 
He C/IbIXa/I A TAKMX CBOOOMHDIX JYMWeBHBIX pasroBopos.” — Prishvin 1983: 5, 244). 
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(“Ou 3ecb BoeBall, HemueB BbIOMBan M3 Bbprkopa’; Chukovskaia 1972: 25). 
Later, Nina Sergeevna asks Veksler to recite his poetry to her in Yiddish, a 
language that “always seemed ugly to me” (“Bceryja Ka3aBlIMvica MHe 6e30- 
6pasHpIM’; ibid.: 48), then retell the same poems in his own words in Russian 
(a language that, Veksler admits, he does not know well), and finally read 
the poetic translations, which Veksler hopes to see published soon in the 
literary journals Novyi Mir and Znamia. Nina Sergeevna, a translator her- 
self, finds the Russian translations of Veksler’s Yiddish poems inadequate to 
the original: “Oh, how ugly our language can be, how harshly words can be 
thrust into lines! How unwilling they may be to stand side by side! They seem 
to want to stick out in all directions!” (Chukovskaia 1972: 50).”° One of his 
poems about the war in particular - 


about the night of a commanding officer, a communist, who had to send 
into battle at dawn the next morning eighteen-year-olds just arrived at 
the front [while] somewhere on another sector of the front another com- 
manding officer, just as advanced in years and a communist like himself, 
would send into battle his own eighteen-year-old son on the very same 
morning. 

(Chukovskaia 1972: 49) 


0 HOU KOMaHMpa, KOMMYHUCTA, KOTOPbIM HayTpo, UyTb paccBeTer, or- 
%KeH TOciaTb B OOM BOCeEMHaaTMAeTHMX, TOMbKO UTO MpMO‘IBIIMX Ha 
pout. Ou 3HaeT, YTO Te-TO, Ha JpyroM yuacTKe Ppouta, Fpyrowt KoMaH- 
AMp — Takol Ke MOKMOM TeNOBeK, KOMMYHUCT, KaK Mf OH CaM, — B 9TO Ke 
yTpo Houser B 60M ero BOCeMHAaAMaTUMeTHETO CbIHA... 

(Chukovskaia 2000: 1, 112) 


— may have been modeled on Galkin’s book of war poems, published in Mos- 
cow in 1945 (Halkin 1945). The book was brought out by the publishing house 
Der Emes, named after the eponymous Jewish newspaper founded in 1918 


25 “O, KaKMM, OKa3bIBaeTCA, ObIBAeT HEKPaCMBBIM Halll A3bIK, KaK KECTKO HallMXaHbI B 
CTPOKM C/IOBa, KaK MM He XOYETCA CTOATD pAOM! TOpyarT B pa3Hble cropouEt!” (Chu- 
kovskaia 2000: 1, 113). 
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under the auspices of the Central Committee of the Communist Party. In 
Yiddish, “emes” means “truth,” echoing the title of the main Soviet newspa- 
per, Pravda. Unlike the newspaper Der Emes, which was liquidated in 1939, 
the publishing house survived as an organ of non-Russian gosizdat until the 
late 1940s. 

There is no such poem in Galkin’s book, however. Instead, the poem para- 
phrased by Chukovskaya’s protagonist was written by another Soviet Jewish 
poet, Aron Kushnirov (1890-1949). Under the title “Father Commander” 
(“Foter-Komandir”), it appeared in 1947 in the first issue of the Moscow Yid- 
dish almanac Heymland (Homeland), edited by Kushnirov (1947a: 104-105).*° 
It was published the same year in Konstantin Simonov’s Novyi Mir, where 
Chukovskaya read it in Ruvim Moran’s Russian translation (Kushnirov 
1947b: 117).”” Like Veksler, who confides in Nina Sergeevna that his eighteen- 
year-old son (his only son) was killed on the frontlines, Kushnirov lost his 
son in the war, too. But unlike Galkin, who was arrested in Maleevka on 
February 26, 1949, Kushnirov was the only poet and member of the Jewish 
Antifascist Committee (JAC), headed by Solomon Mikhoels, who was not 
purged by Stalin. He died in Moscow in September 1949, halfa year after the 
rest of the JAC poets had been arrested (see Rubenstein/Naumov 2005). Thus, 
in Chukovskaya’s novella, it is Kushnirov’s poem, rather than Galkin’s, that 
Veksler recites to Nina Sergeevna, but it is Galkin, not Kushnirov, who serves 
as Veksler’s historical prototype. 

Appalled by the poem’s Russian translation, slated for publication in a 
Soviet journal, Nina Sergeevna not only invokes the proverbial untrans- 
latability of poetry as such, but also targets the clichés of socialist realism 
that Veksler’s text, no doubt, exhibits, despite being written in a language 
other than Russian. Ironically, one of Galkin’s (although not Kushnirov’s) 
Russian translators was Akhmatova, who prized his philosophical poems, 


26 Lowe this observation to Dr. Dov-Ber Kerler. I am also grateful to Barbara Harshav, 
Bogdan Horbal, Amanda Seigel, and Lyudmila Sholokhova for their help in attrib- 
uting the poem. 

27. Cf. Chukovskaya’s diary entry for April 10, 1947: “Nothing interesting except Kush- 
nerev [sic]” (“Kpome KymHepesa HuKoro mHTepecuoro”; Chukovskaia 2010: 145). 
Father Commander (Foter-Komandir) served as the title of Kushnirov’s 1948 book 
of poetry. 
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as well as the poet personally. This is why one of Akhmatova’s earlier poems 
“There’s a rustle and crunch: it feels good here...” (“Khorosho zdes’: i she- 
lest, ikhrust...,” 1922) is quoted (without attribution, of course) amidst Nina 
Sergeevna’s ruminations on the nature of poetry, meant as an antithesis 
to the dull Russian versions of Veksler’s patriotic verses about the war, no 
matter how genuine and sincere they may have been in the original language 
and in the poet’s mind. “Nothing makes it so apparent than the helplessness 
ofa translation,” Nina Sergeevna concludes, “that verse is created not merely, 
indeed, not so much from words, thoughts, meters, and images, but from the 
weather, nervousness, from silence, separation... Not only from the black 
lines of print, but also from the gaps between the lines, deep pauses which 
govern the breathing — and the soul...” (Chukovskaia 1972: 88).7* Two qua- 
trains of Akhmatova’s poem “about winter” are quoted as an example of what 
true poetry “grows from,” echoing Akhmatova’s poetic credo.” 
Increasingly disillusioned with Veksler and his war poems, which Nina 
Sergeevna is unable to appreciate in the original, she soon starts avoiding 
him, irritated by his unannounced visits, which sidetrack her from “going 
under” in her own clandestine manuscript. Instead, she becomes irresistibly 
drawn to Bilibin, a fellow Soviet writer who has recently returned from the 
camps. It is his first-hand experience of the past, and not Veksler’s, that she 
seeks in order to find out what happened to her husband a decade earlier, 
during the Great Terror. “T’m going to listen to something he wouldn’t say 
in your presence!’ was what I wanted to reply [to Veksler]. ‘’m going to listen 
to news from over there, news from another planet about Alyosha. What 
has it got to do with you?” (Chukovskaia 1972: 67).°° It is indeed Bilibin who, 


28 “Hm Ha yemB Takor cTeneHy, Kak Ha 6eCIOMOUIHOCTU HepeBosa, He BUJJHO, YTO CTMX 
CO3/JaH HE TOJIBKO M HE CTO/IbKO M13 C/IOB, MbICIIeM, pasMepoB UM OOpazos, a M3 MOros bl, 
HepBHOCTH, M3 THMIMHBI, 43 pasnyKu” (Chukovskaia 2000: 1, 137). 

29 Cf.: “Korga 6 Bpr 3HamM, “3 Kakoro copa / Pacryt cruxu, He Beas crbigqa” (Akhma- 
tova 1998: 1, 461); “If only you knew from what rubbish / Poetry grows, knowing no 
shame” (Akhmatova 1997: 414). Only one quatrain of Akhmatova’s 1922 poem is 
cited in later editions of Going Under. 

30 “Sl mpy ciymarb TO, Yero OH Ip Te6e He paccKaxeT! — xoTema A OTBeETMTD. — A uy 
ciywatb BecTu oTtyfa. Becru 06 Aneute c Apyrom mmanertsi. Iipm sem tyT TEI?” 
(Chukovskaia 2000: 1, 125). 
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one day, explains to Nina Sergeevna that her husband’s verdict - “ten years 
without the right to correspondence” - in reality meant a death sentence. 
The past and the present collide for Nina Sergeevna when, towards the 
end of her stay in Litvinovka, and shortly before she completes her manu- 
script about the Terror, the news breaks that the publishing house Der Emes 
has been shut down, and its Jewish director and editors arrested. Upon hear- 
ing the news, Veksler, who “knew the editors there very well” (“c peqaxynent 
TaMOHel OH OpI7 61u30K”), falls ill: “Pages of verses were strewn all over 
the place, and his service jacket with its decoration hung shapeless and de- 
jected on the back of a chair” (Chukovskaia 1972: 97, 112). Visiting him, Nina 
Sergeevna understood “that he was trying to make some positive sense of 
what was going on” and “remembered trying too, once, to make it all com- 
prehensible and acceptable” (Chukovskaia 1972: 112).** It was her first-hand 
experience of the past that allowed her to see beyond Veksler’s instinctive 
attempt to reconcile what was happening in the present. Praising “the bril- 
liance of Stalin’s plan for the defense of Moscow” and deluding himself that 
“Stalin threw into the battle untrained men to give time for the reserves to be 
brought up” (Chukovskaia 1972: 112),* Veksler, whose eighteen-year-old son 
was killed at the front, hid behind the protective shield of his own (or, rather, 
Kushnirov’s) war poem, which he had only recently recited to Nina Sergeevna 
(even though Stalin may not have been mentioned in it explicitly). Veksler’s 
rapid and irreversible descent into the spiral of self-deception is reminiscent 
not only of Nina Sergeevna’s own experience ten years earlier. It brings even 
more forcefully to mind the delusional protagonist of Chukovskaya’s first 
novella, Sofia Petrovna. What also points to this uncanny parallel between 
the two works, separated by a decade, is that Sofia Petrovna is employed at 


31 “[JI]ucroukm CTMXOB BasIAIOTCA MOBCIOLY, OH B MOMATOM TMKaMe, a (bpeH4 C opsle- 
HOM Kak-TO HloHypo, 6ectbopMeHHO MoBMc Ha criMHKe cryma” (Chukovskaia 2000: 1, 
153). 

32 “[C]rapaetca 6naronomy4HoO OCMbICAMTD Mpoucxopautee. (S MOMHID, A KOrja-TO 
TOKE CTapaslacb CfelaTb CTO MOHATHDIM Mi flake UpMemsembim)” (Chukovskaia 2000: 
1, 153). 

33 “([]enmanbHocrp crammHcKoro maHa o6opoHE! Mockspl. Crammu 6pocun B 60x 
HeoOy4eHHDIX, a 1o0Ka Moyocnenn pesepspl, Mocksa Opizta cracena” (Chukovskaia 
2000: 1, 153). 
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a Leningrad publishing house, whose director and editors are also arrested 
and disappear overnight in the 1930s, not entirely unlike the editors of Der 
Emes twelve years later. The arrests at Sofia Petrovna’s publishing house, in 
turn, are an allusion to the story of Samuil Marshak’s Leningrad branch 
of the State Children’s Publishing House (Lendetgiz), where Chukovskaya 
worked until 1937, when it was closed. Among those arrested at Lendetgiz was 
Chukovskaya’s second husband, the physicist Matvei Bronshtein, who was 
shot on February 18, 1939. Not entirely unlike Nina Sergeevna, whose “going 
under” results in a manuscript about the years of the Terror, Chukovskaya, 
apart from her two works of fiction, later authored another book dedicated to 
her own husband’s memory (Chukovskaia 2017). Its title - Procherk (Dash) - 
refers to the punctuation mark replacing the “cause of death” on Bronshtein’s 
death certificate, which Chukovskaya managed to obtain eighteen years later, 
in 1957, the year she completed Going Under. (Procherk consists of eighteen 
chapters.) 

Two days after the news about Der Emes shakes Litvinovka, Veksler him- 
self is arrested at night. Nina Sergeevna learns about his arrest from Bilibin in 
the morning at breakfast - much like Klenov, who reported having found out 
about the arrest of Samuil Galkin the morning he had arrived in Maleevka 
just in time for breakfast. Although the date of Galkin’s arrest (February 26, 
1949) is omitted from Klenov’s account, the length of Nina Sergeevna’s stay 
in Litvinovka (twenty-six days) may be read as an allusion to Galkin, Vek- 
sler’s historical prototype. However, unlike Veksler, whose trace disappears 
as Going Under soon comes to an end, and unlike the poets of the JAC, who 
were shot on August 12, 1952, in Lubyanka, Samuil Galkin survived and re- 
turned to Moscow in 1955, bringing back with him new poems composed in 
prison and the camps, which were published in several Yiddish and Russian 
editions, both in Russia and abroad, during the poet’s lifetime.*4 


34 Galkin was decorated with the Order of the Red Banner of Labor in 1958 and died in 
1960. He is buried at the Novodevichy Cemetery in Moscow. See Lev Ozerov’s 1990 
poem “3a HuM npuuim B Maneesxy...” (“He was in Maleevka, / When they came 
for him...”), in Ozerov 2018: 152-155. See also Chukovskaya’s diary entries about 
Galkin in Chukovskaya 1997: 2, 193, 293, 652. In 1958, Akhmatova was introduced to 
Galkin by Maria Petrovykh and translated five of his poems. What drew Akhma- 
tova to Galkin, other than his poetry, was the fact that he had served his sentence at 
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During her twenty-six days in Litvinovka, Nina Sergeevna keeps a diary, 
which consists of twenty-two entries. For four consecutive days, she writes 
nothing. On the fifteenth day, her secret manuscript is finally completed: “T 
had finished, finished! Finished my writing! [...] Here it lay in front of me, 
written, rewritten, finished. I turned over the pages and corrected the pag- 
ination. I would stick it into my diary. A single notebook was easier to hide 
than two” (Chukovskaia 1972: 98).3° What follows is a “memoir” about the 
women of the Great Terror narrated in the first person. In this text, which 
Chukovskaya “publishes” on behalf of her character, Nina Sergeevna travels 
ten years back in time and finds herself alongside Sofia Petrovna. But it is 
only now, ten years later, that she is finally able to put their shared experience 
into words. In this sense, Nina Sergeevna becomes a surrogate “mother” of 
sorts to Sofia Petrovna, whose naiveté had failed her not just as a citizen, but 
also as a mother to her arrested son Kolya, in Chukovskaya’s earlier novella. 

As the two works draw to a close, one parallel between them is especially 
striking: both Sofia Petrovna and Nina Sergeevna’s inserted novella in Going 
Under deal with the death of a child, whether a baby or grown-up, whether 
physical or allegorical. In the final scene of Sofia Petrovna, the titular char- 
acter, in her last fit of madness, burns her son’s letter from prison: she “threw 
it to the floor and stamped on it” (“6pocuma oronb Ha Hom uM pacmonmana 
nozoit”; Chukovskaya 1994: 109; my emphasis). On the stylistic level, the act 
she performs on her son’s handwritten text, the only “manuscript” she has 
received from him since he disappeared, is the same as what is done to him 
physically in prison. Before burning the letter, Sofia Petrovna could read her 
son’s words: “Mama dear, Investigator Ershov beat me and trampled me” 
(“Mamouka, Mena 6mm cneqoBatenb Epos 1 monman nozamu”, ibid.: 106; 
my emphasis). These marked tautologies in the original Russian - toptal nogami 
and rastoptala nogoi - are not only reflected in each other as if in a mirror, 


the same labor camp in Abez’, Komi Republic, as her husband Nikolai Punin, who 
died there in 1953. 

35 “Konunna, konuvna! Konuuna cBoe mucanne! He 3uato ele, KaK OHO 6yfeT Ha3bl- 
BaTbCA, MOXeT ObITb, — ‘DoHapm Ha MOCTY, a MOxeT 6bITb MpocTo: ‘ouKa’. Bor ono, 
HalIMcaHHOe, MepelMucaHHoe, KOHYeHHOe exKUT Mepegso MHOM. A MepemmcTErBaro 
CTpaHUUpl, MciipaBiaio HyMepauto. A ero BK7le10 Clofla B FHEBHUK. Jlerue IpaATaTb 
ogHy TeTpayb, uem pBe” (Chukovskaia 2000: 1, 143). 
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but render the two scenes excessive, suggesting not just a beating or the burn- 
ing of the letter, but murder and death. Furthermore, by burning her son’s 
letter, Sofia Petrovna does exactly what Chukovskaya could not bring herself 
to do after she wrote the novella in the winter of 1939-1940: “It was dangerous 
to keep [the manuscript of Sofia Petrovna] in the drawer of my desk, but I 
couldn't bring myself to burn it. I regarded it not so much as a story as a piece 
of evidence, which it would be dishonorable to destroy” (ibid.: 1).°° 

In Going Under, Nina Sergeevna’s manuscript describes a young Finnish 
woman with a four-month-old baby in the prison line early one morning: 
“My attention was caught by the way she held her little girl, somehow oddly, 
on arms stretched out straight, and kept watching the tall door without 
blinking” (Chukovskaia 1972: 105).3” Upon leaving the prison building and 
seeing the woman again in the courtyard, Nina Sergeevna hears that the 
baby has died in her mother’s hands “‘already in there’ [...] “But I not want 
to lose my place in the queue of mothers, I want get information. I much 
loved my husband” (Chukovskaia 1972: 109-110). It is not only the biologi- 
cal norms and ethical conventions that Chukovskaya questions in both texts, 
as she confronts the nightmarish phantasmagoria of the Great Terror, but 
also the linguistic ones. As the mothers are “orphaned” from their children, 
language, unable to catch up with reality, starts to disintegrate, producing 
tautology and excess, as in Sofia Petrovna, or corroding the Finnish woman’s 
command of her non-native Russian, in Going Under. 

Ten years after the morning described, Nina Sergeevna comes to realize 
that what had tormented her, Sofia Petrovna, and countless other women like 
them at the time was “the incomprehensibility and namelessness of what was 
taking place. [...] My head seemed to be spinning and my heart gradually 


36 “TlepxKaTb ee B ALIMKe MMCbMeHHOTLO CTOsa ObIIO pUCKOBaHHO. OHakO UM CKEUb 
ee y MeHA He MOfHUMasacb pykKa. {1 cmoTpema Ha Hee He CTO/IbKO Kak Ha IIOBeCTb, 
CKOJIbKO Ha CBUJeTEIbCKOe MOKa3aHMe, YHMITOKMUTH KOTOPOe SbIIO ObI GecuecTHO” 
(Chukovskaia 1966a: 5). 

37. “A o6paruia BHUMaHMe Ha TO, UTO OHA KaK-TO CTpaHHO, Ha BbITAHYTHIX IIpAMBIX 
pykax, JepxuT mepey, cobom FeBouKy M, He MMTas, yNOpHO CMOTpUT Ha BbICOKy10 
mBepp” (Chukovskaia 2000: 1, 148). 

38 “Oua euje rorya nomep [...]. Tam. [...]. Ho a He xoTem NoTepaTb O4epeb MaTepen, 
xOTe/I MOMYUYNT MpaBKka. A oven 11061 MoM Myx” (Chukovskaia 2000: 1, 151). 
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growing heavier not from the sixteen hours spent on my feet but from fruit- 
less efforts to grasp what had happened and give it a name” (Chukovskaia 
1972: 101-102).*° Still unable to call it by name, Nina Sergeevna attempts to do 
so in the process of writing. Her “going under,” into the depths of her mem- 
ory, brings a sense of fatigue and oblivion to the calendar: “How many days 
was it now since I hadn’t kept my diary? Three? Five? I couldn’t remember. I 
didn’t know and didn’t want to know. I tried to avoid knowing what today’s 
date was. The days were already rolling down hill - towards my departure, 
the end, and I didn’t want to count them” (ibid.: 110).4° By being oblivious to 
the present, she is able to bring back the past and relive it not just in her own 
memory and in solitude, but on paper, with the hope “to find brothers - if 
not now, then in the future” (“Hair 6paTbes - He Tellepb, Tak B 6yyuem’; 
ibid.: 37). 

Indeed, Nina Sergeevna is not the only person in Litvinovka working on 
a manuscript about the 1930s. Bilibin is also writing his own narrative about 
the past, which Nina Sergeevna longs to read. But when she finally does so, 
two days before her departure, she feels betrayed and ashamed: 


I read it through. [...] 

I would never forget a single word. 

At first I recognized everything and rejoiced at it all. [...] Well, of course, 
he couldn’t very well write about the camp for Znamya... But then why 
use those mountains, that forest, those people... [...] 

When I had finished reading I closed the manuscript and sat at the desk 
for a long time, gazing at the neat folder. “Nikolai Bilibin” had been in- 
scribed on it in distinct round letters. “Fedosya’s Victory. A Tale.” 

So this was what he had been writing from seven o'clock in the morning. 
This was why he had come here, to be quiet. This was the memorial he had 
raised to the memory of his friend [...]. 


39 “Mue Ka3asI0cb, UTO ToOBa y MCHA KpyKUTCA M Cepyle Me[ICHHO Tw>KemeeT He OT 
WeCcTHaAWaTM 4YacoB, MpoBeeHHbIX Ha HOTaXx, a OT OeCIMOAHDIX yCMIMM NOHATD 
Cy4MBieeca MU ath emy uma” (Chukovskaia 2000: 1, 146). 

40 “CKombKo (Hel A y>Ke He MMcana FHeBHUK? Tpu? Ilarp? He nomuw. He 3uHat0 ul 3HaTb 
He xouy. Crapatocb He 3HaTb, KoTOpoe cerogqHa uMcno. HM yxKe UAYT Nop ropy: Tyya, 
K OTbe3/Ly, K KOHL, M A He xouy cuuTaTp ux” (Chukovskaia 2000: 1, 152). 
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Up till now I had often experienced grief in my life. But this was the first 
time that I felt shame. 
(Chukovskaya 1976: 126-129) 


A mpounraza. [...] 

Huxorya He 3a6yqy HM ey MHOTO CiOBa. 

Cuauasia 1 BCe y3HaBasia M BCeMy payoBamace. [...] Hy, KoHedHO, He MOr *Ke 
OH 14 “SHaMeHM” HalIucaTb oO jarepe... Ho 3a4em xe Tora ObI0 OpaTb 
Te ropbl, TOT Mec, Tex open... [...] 

OKOHUMB, A JONTO Cupfena 3a CTOIOM, 3AKPbIB PYKONMCb M pasriAybIBan 
akkypaTHyto nanky. “Huxonai bunm6un” wammcaHo 6pi710 oTYeTAMBEIMM 
Kpyripimu 6yKBamu. “Degocbuna nobesa. Tosect.” 

Bot 4TO OH TIMCaml 3}ecb — C cemu yTpa. Bor 3a4eM OH IpMexal crojla, B 
Tummuy. BoT Kako NWaMATHUK BO3LBUT OH CBOeMy Apyry. [...] 

[Jo cux Top MHe Cyly4an0Cb MCIIbITbIBaTb B KU3HU Tope. Ho cTbIy A McHBI- 
Tasla BIepBBIe. 

(Chukovskaia 2000: 1, 162-163) 


Like Veksler, the character of Bilibin also has a historical prototype first 
named by another recent arrival from the Soviet Union, Grigory Svirsky. 
(Like Klenov, Svirsky was a Second World War veteran and member of the 
Writers’ Union before emigrating to Israel and then on to Canada in 1972.) 
Bilibin was modeled on Vasily Azhaev, author of the famous novel Daleko ot 
Moskvy (Far from Moscow), which Svirsky described as “a record of falsehood 
in an age of bloodthirsty falsifications” (“Pexopg bambi B 9TIOxXy KpoOBaBbIx 
danpcnduKkayumn’; Svirskii 1979: 91).“" In 1934-1937, Azhaev was a prisoner 
in the far eastern camps of the Gulag, but his quasi-autobiographical novel, 
much like Bilibin’s fictional manuscript, rendered this first-hand experience 
barely recognizable. A less lacquered version of Far from Moscow was first 


41 Inhis monograph on Azhaev, Thomas Lahusen points out that Svirsky had actually 
known Azhaev personally and even thanked him in writing for coming to his de- 
fense in 1952 (Lahusen 1997: 194-195). Not disclosing his personal acquaintance with 
Azhaev, Svirsky reports having met Chukovskaya in Maleevka more than once, 
“gray-haired, silent, short-sighted, almost never smiling,” particularly in the late 
19408 (Svirskii 1979: 309). 
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published in the journal Dal’nii Vostok in Khabarovsk, where Azhaev worked 
as an editor upon his release.** But in 1948, the novel was reworked for pub- 
lication in Novyi Mir (Azhaev 1948), at the time spearheaded by Konstantin 
Simonov.* In fact, it was Simonov and his editors who, according to Svirsky, 
made most of the changes to Azhaev’s text on the author’s behalf, so much so 
that the emaciated prisoners employed building oil pipeline in the Far East 
were replaced by free workers. The portrayal of the construction project itself 
was infused with the pathos of joyful enthusiasm for socialist labor, and the 
head of the camps in the Far East, Colonel Barabanov, evolved into a typi- 
cal socialist-realist father figure Batmanov. And so on. In his foreword, Si- 
monov wrote that it was “solely out of an irresistible inner need” that Azhaev 
described Gulag prisoners “as free people and Soviet citizens, who, under 
inhuman conditions, contributed to our victory over fascism. And he did so 
quite consciously, in the hope that his novel would become a monument to 
their efforts, courage, and faithfulness to the motherland.” ** It is this kind 
of literature that Chukovskaya, via Nina Sergeevna, brands as the ultimate 
abuse of the written word not just in the Tolstoyan sense, as in the epigraph 
to Going Under, but also in the Orwellian one.* 


42 Vasily Azhaev, “Daleko ot Moskvy,” Dal’nii Vostok 1-2 (1946), 4 (1947), and 2 (1948). 

43 In 1949, Far from Moscow came out as a separate edition and was awarded the Sta- 
lin Prize of the First Degree. A film adaptation by Aleksandr Stolper was made 
the following year (awarded a Stalin Prize in 1951). From 1960 until his death in 
1968, Azhaev was the editor-in-chief of Sovetskaia literatura (Soviet Literature), a 
journal that published socialist realist works “for export” in foreign languages. On 
Azhaev’s novel, see Lahusen 1997: 103-122. 

44 “Boroit KHMre OH MO 3aKIOYCHHDIX HallMcasl, KaK O CBOOOJHDIX JIIOJAX, KaK O COBET- 
CKMX pak jaHax, KOTOpbIe B HEYeIOBEYECKMX YCIOBMAX BHECIIM CBOM COOCTBeEHHDIM 
BKlaj] B Hallly mobepy Hay cbaumm3mom. VU cena 9TO BIOHE CO3HAaTeMbHO, *KeaA 
CBOMM PpOMaHOM IOCTaBUTb WaMATHMK MX YCUIMAM, UX MYKECTBY, MX IpeyjaHHOCTH 
poguue” (Simonov 1988: 6-7). 

45 Coincidentally, the year Orwell’s famous dystopia 1984 was first published in En- 
gland - 1949 - is the same as the historical setting of Going Under. When Chu- 
kovskaya came across a radio program about Orwell, broadcast by one of the 
foreign stations, she remarked that Orwell’s thoughts on language in general and 
the language of lies in particular, as in Animal Farm and 1984, “are entirely conso- 
nant with the thoughts expressed by me in Going Under” (“mbicau 0 a3bIKe, CoBep- 
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In Going Under, the title of Azhaev’s conformist novel is camouflaged 
as “Fedosya’s Victory,” while Simonov’s Novyi Mir is turned into Znamya. 
As Anne Hartmann has pointed out, “It is not only the author who is held 
accountable for writing a book that beats ‘the record of falsehood in the age 
of bloodthirsty falsifications,” as Svirsky had put it, “but the literary commu- 
nity and the society, whose traumas Azhaev serviced, himself having fallen 
victim to those traumas.” 4° While Chukovskaya must have been familiar 
with Azhaev’s work before she began writing Going Under in 1949, the details 
about his novel and career - namely, that his novel had been rewritten by 
Simonov and his team - may not have been widely known then. Still, in this 
context, Going Under is an uncompromising commentary on the Soviet liter- 
ature of the period, and while Bilibin’s character was modeled on Azhaey, it 
should be interpreted more generally as “a cumulative image of all the unfor- 
tunate writers who have betrayed their friends” (“co6uparembubiit o6pa3 Bcex 
CNOMICHHBIX IIMCaTeseM-TOpeMbIK, IIpefjaBlIux CBOux TOBapuien’), afraid 
as they were in the late 1940s of receiving a second sentence in the Gulag 
(Svirskii 1979: 311).*” 

When Bilibin comes back to pick up his manuscript, Nina Sergeevna 
calls him a “coward” (“rpyc”), “false witness” (“m>xecBupetemb”), and “liar” 
(“mxer”; Chukovskaia 1979: 129). But on the eve of her departure from Lit- 
vinovka, she repents of her uncompromising condemnation of the sick old 
man’s lies.*8 But that moment Bilibin was already “walking out” of her life 


WIe€HHO CoBMafjalouyue C TEM, KOTOpble BbICKa3aHbI MHOW B ‘CrrycKe”’; Chukovskaia 
2015: 266-267; diary entry for April 27, 1972). 

46 “Daf dieses Buch, indem es aus ‘dem Gulag eine Apotheose der freien Arbeit in 
einem freien Land’ machte, den ‘Verlogenheitsrekord in der Epoche blutiger Fal- 
schunger’ hielt, lag somit nicht allein in der Verantwortung des Autors, sondern 
auch des Literaturbetriebs und der Gesellschaft jener Zeit, deren Traumata Azaev 
bediente und denen er selbst zum Opfer fiel” (Hartmann 2007: 79). 

47 Among other Soviet writers like Azhaev, Svirsky lists Yaroslav Smeliakov, Alek- 
sandr Rekemchuk, and Yury Smirnov (Svirskii 1979: 311). 

48 “Forgive me!” I wanted to say. ‘I didn’t have the right to judge you; least of all I, for 
no dogs ever threw themselves on me and I’ve never seen the wooden tag on the leg 
of a dead man... Forgive me! You wouldn’t wish to go back there: to felling trees, 
to the mines. Go back for a second time! The story you wrote is your weak shield, 
your unreliable wall... Forgive me! You've already had one heart attack - illness 
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forever, without hearing her inner cry. Chukovskaya, for her part, never in- 
voked Azhaev directly by name in any of her writings, having confined him 
and his conformist novel entirely to the world of fiction.” 

The deeper Nina Sergeevna “plunges” into her own memory and her coun- 
try’s past, the fewer chances there are for her secret manuscript (and, for that 
matter, Chukovskaya’s novella) to emerge from these depths aboveground at 
home. “Why, then, bother to go under?” Nina Sergeevna asks herself early 
on. “For even if my spoils were turned into a manuscript - into paper and ink 
- they would never be turned into a book. In any event not before my death. 
Why then did I descend?” (Chukovskaia 1972: 37).°° As was common for clan- 
destine texts such as hers at the time, forced out of the official literary field 


is expensive and you need your earnings. And how else can you earn money as a 
sick man? Only by writing. Writing lies like a hack... Forgive me! I didn’t have the 
right to demand the truth from you. I’m healthy and yet I keep silent. I was never 
beaten at night in the investigator's room. And when they beat you I kept silent. 
What right have I then to judge you now? Forgive me my cursed cruelty, forgive 
me!’” (Chukovskaia 1979: 13); “IIpocrure mena! - xoTemocb MHe cKas3aTb. - A He 
MMerla IpaBa Cy/{MTb Bac; A, Ha KOTOPy!O HUKOTI{a He KM JasIMcb COOaKU, A, KOTOpaa 
HUKOra He Buea JepeBAHHOM OMpKu Ha Hore MepTBewa... [Ipocrure Mena! Boi He 
*KerlaeTe OO6patHo: Tyfa, Ha ecoMoBall, B WaxTbI. Bropori pas! Baia noBecTb — Ball 
6eccuIbHbIM WIMT, Balla HeHayjexkHaa orpayja... [Ipocrute Mena! Ogun uudapxt y 
Bac yxKe Obl — 6oe3Hb FOpoOro CTOMT, BAM HY%KeH 3apaOoTOK. A 4eM elle, BbI, MH- 
BaJIMf, MOxeTe 3apaboTaTb? TombKo mMcaHMem. IImcaHuem TpaapeTHOM JDKU... 
Ilpocrute mena! A He uMena IpaBa Tpe6oBaTb OT Bac IpaBAbl, A-TO 3fOpoBad — M TO 
momuy. Mea 10 HOYaM He U36MBaNM B KaOuHeTe crepoBatena. A Koryja Bac OAM, A 
Momuasa. Kakoe xe 1paBo A MMerO CyfMTb Bac Tetepb? IIpocrute MHe MOW OKaAH- 
HYIO 2KeCTOKOCT, poctute Mena!” (Chukovskaia 2000: 1, 167). 

49 A passing reference to Azhaev is found in Kornei Chukovsky’s diary entry for April 
19, 1962: “Iam reading Azhaev. I could not even imagine one could be such a talent- 
less writer. It is beyond literature” (““Uutato Axkaesa. A axe He Ipeymonaran, uTo 
MOXKHO ObITD TAKUM HeTaaHTIMBbIM IMcaTeleM. ITO 3a rpaHbio MTepatypbl.” — 
Chukovskii 1994: 310). Two years before his death, in 1966, Azhaev wrote his second 
novel Vagon (The Train Car), in which the story of a young prisoner in the Gulag is 
told from a much more outspoken perspective. It was not published in Russia until 
1988. 

50 “3auem xe a Morpy>Katoce? Bepb ecm MOA JOODI4a M IpeBpaTUTCA B PYKOMMCb — B 
6yMary Ml B YepHMa, — TO B KHMTY OHa He IpeBpaTutTca HUKOTsa. Bo BCAKOM Crlyyae, 
70 Moet cmMepTu. 3a4em Ke 4 cItycKatocn?” (Chukovskaia 2000: 1, 105). 
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and into the underground (or “underwater”) at home, they were bound to 
resurface abroad, in tamizdat. In this sense, the title of Chukovskaya’s Going 
Under implied going elsewhere, as well as into the future, however near or 
far. Answering her own question, Nina Sergeevna sees both destinations as 
the ultimate terminus of her manuscript: “I wanted to find brothers — if not 
now, then in the future. [...] I had been writing a book to find brothers, even 
if only there in the unknown distance” (Chukovskaia 1972: 37).** While the 
“future” meant a time when Chukovskaya’s fiction could finally be published 
in Russia, the “unknown distance” can be understood geographically. The 
“brothers” Nina Sergeevna looks for but fails to find in Litvinovka identified 
themselves elsewhere, across the ocean. When Going Under resurfaced on 
their shores, one of them even assured the author, equating Chukovskaya 
with her fictional character, that “her plunges were not in vain; that her mem- 
ory became a book, if only outside her motherland, through the efforts of the 
brothers she was looking for.” 

One wonders, however, why “brothers,” not “sisters,” if Nina Sergeev- 
na’s manuscript (which she even ponders entitling “Daughter”) describes 
“the undersociety of women in the prison lines” (Holmgren 1993: 59). In 
her portrayal of this “undersociety,” Nina Sergeevna stands alongside her 
tongue-tied and grief-stricken “sisters,” but in Litvinovka she finds herself 
surrounded by male writers, be they Russian or Jewish, war veterans like 
Veksler or former Gulag prisoners like Bilibin. Her nonconformity to her 
current surroundings, understood as a miniature model of the post-war So- 
viet literary establishment at large, is thus marked not only as a literary but 
also as a gender category. Indeed, Nina Sergeevna is “the only writer in the 


51 “Sxouy Hain OpaTbes — He Terlepb, Tak B 6yyuem. [...] [Immry kHury, uToObI Hat 
6parbes — xoTa 6b TaM, B Heu3BecTHOM Jann” (Chukovskaia 2000: 1, 106). 

52 “uTo ee Norpy>keHua ObIIM He HalipacHbl: YTO ee MWaMATb CTaa KHUTOM, MyCTb MUS 
3a Ipey[elaMM posMHbl, ycuIMAMM OpaTbeB, KOTOPBIX OHa McKasia” (E.B. 1972). An- 
other tamizdat critic, for that matter, spoke not only of Going Under, but also of 
Sofia Petrovna and even Zapiski ob Anne Akhmatovoi as “internal emigration” 
(“BHyTpeHHaa sMurpayMa’; Breitbart 1977: 172). 

53 While condemning the male “artists” for their conformism and abuse of the writ- 
ten word, the female characters in Going Under “exemplify an altogether different 
Stalinist vice. [...] [T]hey either serve or accompany the ‘artists’. In Nina Sergeev- 
na’s critical reading, they, too, devalue culture, but in a more physical way; she 
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sanatorium who explicitly protests official lies and voices her own indepen- 
dent opinions,” but her role is nevertheless reduced to that of “a listener and 
a seeker of [the] hidden “truth” borne by men, in whose midst she poses as 
“a shining anomaly” (Holmgren 1993: 62). 

While Going Under is not, strictly speaking, a prison narrative, the man- 
uscript Nina Sergeevna’s secretly writes and “self-publishes” in her diary cer- 
tainly follows the tendency of Gulag narratives as a genre that turns upside 
down the conventional meanings of words (as when mothers are “orphaned” 
by the deaths of their children). It is in this context, exemplified by Orwell’s 
dystopia, where Newspeak is the only official “language” allowed in print, 
that the “truths” or “true meanings” of the historical past bestowed upon 
Nina Sergeevna by her fellow male writers also appear inverted, ultimately. 
Veksler’s poems, or rather their Russian translations, as well as his fatal 
self-deception on the eve of his arrest, upend the reality he had witnessed on 
the frontlines during the Second World War. The promised revelations about 
the camps in Bilibin’s manuscript turn out to be the opposite of what Nina 
Sergeevna hoped to read. Her husband’s official verdict - “ten years without 
the right to correspondence” - also proves to be nothing but a euphemism 
for a death sentence. In terms of gender, the “brothers” she longs to find as 
a result of her “going under,” accordingly, may also imply the reverse: the 
women, or “sisters,” of the Great Terror who shared Nina Sergeevna’s and 
Chukovskaya’s own first-hand experiences and, hence, are the target audi- 
ence of their respective manuscripts. 

Going Under is written by a “widow writing about a widow writing about 
her loss” (Holmgren 1993: 56). But it is also a work of literature about liter- 
ature deemed “un-literature” in its native geography and literary jurisdic- 
tion, as Orwell would have it. As such, apart from Orwell’s famous dystopia 
set in the future, in 1984 (but first published the same year as the setting of 
Going Under, in 1949), Chukovskaya’s fiction, for all its historical authentic- 
ity, brings to mind another British author, whose seemingly apolitical nine- 
teenth-century classic, beloved worldwide by children as much as by adults, 
depicts the adventures of a one female character, albeit much younger than 


scorns them as the embodiment of vulgar materialism and sensual indulgence” 
(Holmgren 1993: 61). 
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Nina Sergeevna, who famously falls down a rabbit hole: “I wonder if I shall 
fall right THROUGH the earth! How funny it'll seem to come out among the 
people that walk with their heads downward! The Antipathies, I think - [...] 
but I shall have to ask them what the name of the country is, you know” 
(Carroll 1866: 5). Lewis Carroll’s Victorian fantasy Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland (whose draft title was Alice’s Adventures Under Ground) is based on 
absurdist wordplay and overturning other life concepts as well. The “empow- 
erment” of Alice via her magical descent into and under the symbolic pas- 
sageway through the ground, resulting in physical displacement and bodily 
disproportion, is akin to the miraculous transformation of Chukovskaya’s 
manuscripts into books in a different geography and literary jurisdiction. 
In defiance of the physical laws of gravity, it is there, in the magical under- 
ground, that Alice discovers a “brotherhood” of anthropomorphic creatures, 
whose society and system of justice she challenges and upsets but whom she 
considers more interesting and “real” than the reality above ground.™ Alice’s 
adventures, however, turn out to be nothing but a dream: having rebelled, 
wreaked havoc, grown back to her true size, and acquired personhood in the 
wonderland, she wakes up on her sister’s knees exactly where she had drifted 
off and just in time for tea. Chukovskaya’s Sofia Petrovna and Going Under 
returned from “wonderland” during perestroika, in time for a new historical 
era that made tamizdat a thing of the past. 


54 “Alice, in her final adventure in Wonderland, becomes increasingly bold during the 
trial to determine who stole the tarts of the Queen of Hearts. [...] As Alice comes 
into herself, chaos becomes the order of the day, and one senses that Wonderland’s 
system of justice will never be quite the same” (Brandser 2001: 221). Moreover, 
“[iJn this closing episode of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland (1865), Lewis Carroll 
dramatizes what was to become an increasingly popular Victorian scene: a woman 
questioning and critiquing the law and claiming a place for herself within its insti- 
tutions” (ibid.). 
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Tamizdat as Masquerade: 
The Case of Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn’s Four Gulags 


Abstract: This article investigates the early publication history of Aleksandr Solzheni- 
tsyn’s Arkhipelag Gulag in order to develop a new understanding of Russian-language 
tamizdat. After exploring four separate yet textually identical versions of this book, it 
shifts to a broader discussion of tamizdat, arguing that the phenomenon is best under- 
stood not by looking for certain texts, but rather for a certain type of book. It concludes 
by detailing the specific book form employed by tamizdat, a type of book meant to hide 
illicit texts from the Soviet authorities. 


Keywords: tamizdat, book history, YMCA Press, Flegon Press, Gulag Archipelago 


Introduction 


In his memoirs, Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn repeatedly uses the metaphor of an 
explosion to describe December 28, 1973 - the date of Arkhipelag Gulag’s 
first publication (Solzhenitsyn 1995: 247). Originally, the author had hoped 
to delay the book’s publication until 1975. In September 1973, however, the 
KGB arrested one of Solzhenitsyn’s typists and seized one of Gulag’s few 
manuscripts. As a result, Solzhenitsyn’s aide committed suicide and the 
KGB gained access to the author’s magnum opus (Scammell 1984: 813, 815). 
Fearing that state security would either restrict access to his work or publish 
a bastardized edition of the text themselves — as they had done with Svetlana 
Allilueva’s memoirs - Solzhenitsyn felt compelled to accelerate production of 
his book (Solzhenitsyn 1995: 246). Throughout the rest of 1973, the author la- 
bored feverishly to prepare his manuscript for publication, adding epigraphs 
and prodding his publisher (ibid.: 237, 245). Finally, in late December 1973, his 
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labor bore fruit with the release of Gulag’s first edition - the catalyst for Solzhe- 
nitsyn’s “explosion” and the epicenter of an immediate literary sensation. 

The focus of attention was a long, weighty Russian-language book issued 
by Solzhenitsyn’s long-time publisher - YMCA Press, a Parisian firm that 
specialized in tamizdat and émigré literature. YMCA did its best to distrib- 
ute Solzhenitsyn’s text: the publisher produced a first edition of fifty thou- 
sand copies, which, in the words of the publisher, was an “unprecedented 
print run within the emigration” (“Zoctur B HecKO/IbKO Hefeb HeObIBamOro 
3a BCIO MCTOpMio aMUrpayuu Tuparxa’; Kartashev/Struve 1990: 31). Eventually, 
the text reached a far larger audience than this relatively limited print run 
would suggest: YMCA’s book, in conjunction with myriad translations, soon 
set a record for multinational book sales (Malia 1977: 46-47). This is not to say, 
however, that YMCA’s first Russian edition escaped attention. In his history 
of the publishing house, Nikita Struve, YMCA’s head during the 1970s, re- 
counts that “[the YMCA first edition] was bought as an object, as a relic even 
by those who did not read or practically did not read Russian.” * Later, when 
the book was read on Radio Liberty, the announcer began with a meticulous 
description of the YMCA edition, including bibliographic features like its 
cover and imprint (Vinogradov 1974). 

YMCA's Arkhipelag Gulag was thus a storied volume, treated as an object 
of renown in its own right. Alongside this famous edition, however, YMCA 
issued a second, lesser-known Russian-language version of the work. Textu- 
ally indistinguishable from the aforementioned book, this volume differed 
only in terms of physical form: it was a small, svelte book bound in brown 
plastic. In addition, two other, more obscure editions of Gulag appeared in 
the same year as YMCA’s labors, thus rounding out the book’s early Rus- 
sian-language editions. These books, crafted by a British publisher named 
Alec Flegon, were essentially photocopies of the French editions, but differed 
in terms of imprints. The first of these volumes replaced YMCA’s imprimatur 
with that of Flegon’s eponymous firm, the Flegon Press. The second, on the 
other hand, contained a striking surprise: a Soviet colophon and imprint, 


1 “Ero noxynasM faxKe Te, KTO He UMTaI MIM MOYTM He YMTAM MO-pyccKN, Kak mpey- 
MeT, Kak pemukButo” (Kartashev/Struve 1990: 31). Unless otherwise indicated, the 
translations are mine. 
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thus purporting that the book was the product of the Soviet publishing house 
“Izdatel’stvo politicheskoi literatury.” 

Despite these variations, all four books feature one and the same text. 
Indeed, they present Gulag in identical layouts, paginations, and fonts. The 
features differentiating these volumes - imprints and physical forms - were 
beyond Solzhenitsyn’s (or any author’s) purview. In other words, the differ- 
ences between these four volumes boil down to features crafted by publish- 
ers, not writers. 

These books divide neatly into two groups. As I will show, YMCA’s fa- 
mous edition and the Flegon Press volume - the more conventional of the 
four books, both of which largely conform to typical publishing conventions 
— were meant to be sold to Western émigré readers. On the other hand, the 
miniature Gulag and the fake Soviet edition, which buck typical publishing 
norms via extreme miniaturization and false imprints, respectively, were ex- 
clusively published in the West for smuggling into the Soviet Union. 

When we combine these two observations, we come to a striking con- 
clusion. While a textual lens would equate these four books, a bibliographic 
perspective focused on material forms allow us to distinguish volumes in- 
tended for Soviet readers from books consumed in the émigré community. 
That is, the example of the four Gulags underscores that émigré and Soviet 
readerships frequently consumed one and the same text, but that they did so 
via radically different objects. 

This article expands upon this observation to develop a new definition for 
Russian-language tamizdat, a unique but consistent strain of this practice.” 
Contrary to previous scholarship, which has largely defined tamizdat as a 
type of dissident text, I argue that the core of Russian-language tamizdat 
constitutes material bibliographic forms - that is, a type of book - developed 
for the benefit of a specific, Soviet audience. To develop this point, I will 
begin with a history of Arkhipelag Gulag. Once I have described this text’s 
path to publication, I will attempt a description of tamizdat writ large, using 


2 In this article, I use “tamizdat” interchangeably for “Russian-language tamizdat,” 
but my analysis is limited to Russian language material. This specific strain of tam- 
izdat is made unique, as I will show, by the specific pressures present in disseminat- 
ing books to the USSR. 
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the example of the Gulags to underscore my arguments. I will conclude by 
explicating the logic undergirding tamizdat’s unique form, showing how a 
miniature volume and a false imprint are bound by a common impulse - a 
desire to disguise texts from the gaze of the Soviet authorities through a bib- 
liographic form I term masquerade. 


The Curious Tale of the Four Gulags: The YMCA Editions 


Before turning to a discussion of tamizdat per se, I need to finish the exam- 
ple begun above - that is, investigate why both YMCA and the Flegon Press 
chose to publish two textually identical versions of Solzhenitsyn’s work each. 
To do so, I will look at each of the publishers in turn, beginning with YMCA 
before turning to Flegon. 

For YMCA, publishing Solzhenitsyn’s texts in two editions was by no 
means unusual; rather, it was a common modus operandi for the company. 
As Aleksandr Gurevich, an historian of YMCA, writes, “Many of A. I. Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s books were published in several versions: in hardcover by sub- 
scription, in softcover for retail, and in a pocket format.” The latter of these 
books - the softcover book meant for retail sale - corresponds to the iconic 
volume discussed above. Clad in a red, grey, and white cover depicting a 
prison scene and weighing a hefty 650 grams, the book has a formidable pres- 
ence. It is bolstered by the work’s physical dimensions — nineteen by fourteen 
by three centimeters (Solzhenitsyn 1973c). In a word, the book is big - a size 
that was poetically echoed in the work’s “unprecedented” print run. 

This volume presents a stark contrast to the “pocket format” edition, 
referring to the smaller, svelter Gulag. Instead of the white, grey, and red 
pictorial cover, this book is bound in a brownish plastic, adorned only by 
Solzhenitsyn’s name, the title, and asterisks representing the work’s position 
within Gulag’s three-volume sequence. Further, this version is noticeably 
smaller than the softcover edition, measuring 15.2 by 11.2 centimeters and 


3. “Muorne kuurn A. VU. Comkenmupiia u3yjaBasicb B HECKOJIBKMX BapMaHTax: B Cy- 
MepoO02*KKe M0 MOPMMCKe, B MATKOM O6102*KKe AIA pPOSHMIHOM Mpopaxku MB Kap- 
MaHHOM (opmate” (Gurevich 2004: 12). 
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weighing 220 grams (Solzhenitsyn 1973d). The lower weight is explained both 
by the book’s smaller size and by its use of Bible paper, which the book’s 
publishers notably juxtaposed to the paperback edition’s “normal” paper 
(Morozov 1974: 17). 

From mere bibliographic attributes, this second version of the book seems 
markedly inferior to the first. Its Bible paper was easily torn, and its font 
difficult to read; and the first version of the book, although large, was still 
portable, depriving the latter version of that unique utility. Importantly, even 
its text was identical to that of its larger brother. Simply put, there was no in- 
formational benefit to be derived by reading the pocket book instead of its pa- 
perback alternative. Gurevich, however, gestures towards why YMCA chose 
to produce such a volume: he writes that the press printed pocket-books “for 
the facilitation of shipment to Russia” (“aa o6merueHua Mx MepertpaBKu B 
Poccuro”; Gurevich 2004: 12). 

Though it may seem obvious, Gurevich strikes at the heart of the matter. 
Though unified by a common text, these two books allow for different means 
of transportation. As Solzhenitsyn writes in the introduction to Gulag, there 
were no legal means of importing this book into the Soviet Union: “the very 
reading and handing on of this book will be very dangerous” (“camo ureuve 
M Mepefaya sTOM KHUN OyyeT 6ombuIOM OMacHOcTBIO”; Solzhenitsyn 1974b: 
xii). Solzhenitsyn, however, still hoped that his work would be read behind 
the Iron Curtain.* In response to this desire, YMCA created a volume - the 
pocket book - that could help get Gulag into the hands of Soviet readers. 
Specifically, the pocket Gulag was less than half the size of the larger YMCA 
edition, allowing it to be smuggled into the Soviet Union either in large num- 
bers or in small spaces - such as, in one memorable instance, inside a baby’s 
diaper (Reisch 2013: 513). Needless to say, neither of these tactics would have 
been possible with the unwieldy paperback. 

Thus, the pocket book allowed for an ease of smuggling that would have 
been unthinkable with its larger relative. It is crucial, though, that the design 
of this volume - the form that rendered smuggling possible - was both pur- 


4 The author “salutes” the “future [Soviet] readers” (“anrarenam 6yqyuIMM 4 JODKeH 
c 6aroyapHoctio noKnoHNTECA’) who, he felt confident, would eventually read his 
book (Solzhenitsyn 1974b: xii). 
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posefully chosen and geographically marked. The pocket edition should not 
be seen as a curiosity or as an object meant for a generic audience; instead, as 
Gurevich implies, it was a means of linking Solzhenitsyn’s text with a Soviet 
readership. Therefore, the pocket book’s publication represents the creation 
of a material object solely for Soviet readers - a hallmark, as we will see, of 
Russian-language tamizdat. 


The Curious Tale of the Four Gulags: The Flegon Press Editions 


The two separate, nearly simultaneous editions of Gulag offer an intriguing 
parallel to the dynamic traced above. On February 13, 1974, an edition of 
Gulag went on sale in Foyle’s Bookshop in London (Davies 1974). Aside from 
a new cover (a brownish sheet of paper containing only the title and the au- 
thor’s name), the book was identical to the YMCA edition. Indeed, it was a 
photocopy of the Parisian paperback, even measuring the same dimensions 
as the original. However, these books differed in one important respect: on 
the third page of the London edition, instead of YMCA’s imprint, the words 
“Flegon Press” were prominently displayed across the bottom of the page. 
This edition had been issued by Alec Flegon, a notorious London-based 
publisher of tamizdat. Though its piracy may seem brazen, the book’s appear- 
ance was no great surprise. Flegon had a long history of pirating Solzheni- 
tsyn; in fact, he had launched his publishing career by issuing a photocopy of 
One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich (Odin den’ Ivana Denisovicha) that had 
been cribbed from Novyi mir (Jacobson 2020: 242).> As Flegon grew in re- 
nown, he continued to print Solzhenitsyn, publishing myriad texts by the au- 
thor over several decades (ibid.: 242-244). Eventually, however, Flegon’s role 
in disseminating Solzhenitsyn’s oeuvre was overshadowed by the author’s of- 
ficial publisher, which Flegon believed had stolen Solzhenitsyn’s works from 
him (ibid.: 244). Enraged, Flegon sought revenge by pirating YMCA’s Avgust 
14 (August 1914). In his own words, he “copied [the] book photographically, 
supplied it with good illustrations, improved it with a remarkable dustjacket 


5 Incidentally, this was the first Western publication of Solzhenitsyn (Jacobson 2020: 
242). 
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and cover and put it on the market at a lower price than “YMCA Press” (Fle- 
gon 1984: 12-13) Though his effort was quickly quashed by a British court, 
Flegon still considered it a minor success (ibid.: 13-14). Accordingly, when 
Gulag was published in 1973, Flegon decided to repeat his stunt, photocopy- 
ing Gulag’s text and releasing it on the London market (Jacobson 2020: 244). 

In his memoirs, Flegon justified this piracy by referring to Solzhenitsyn’s 
“desire” to make Gulag available to a wide public (Flegon 1984: 15, 17). He even 
claimed to have sold the book at one third of YMCA'’s price, thus aiding Solz- 
henitsyn’s intention by making Gulag available to “Russian émigrés... [who] 
cannot permit themselves the luxury of buying the book in soft covers if one 
paid ten dollars a copy” (ibid.: 17). However, as this quotation makes clear, 
the Flegon Press Gulag was only distributed among an émigré readership. 
Given its size, its point of sale in a London bookstore, and an imprint clearly 
marking the volume as an English product, Flegon’s Gulag was subject to the 
same transit difficulties as the YMCA paperback and was thus limited to the 
United Kingdom. Aware of this deficiency and absolutely committed to the 
goal of distribution, Flegon took steps to rectify the problem. Like YMCA, 
he eventually came to the conclusion that he would need to issue a second 
edition of the book. Unlike YMCA, however, he chose not to resort to minia- 
turization. In his memoirs, he describes his eventual path of action: “I put 
[Gulag] on the British and international markets in two variants. One under 
the name ‘Flegon Press, the other under the name of a Soviet publishing 
house so that this book could be brought into the USSR under the noses of 
the unsuspecting customs” (ibid.: 15-16). 

The latter book was a copy of Arkhipelag Gulag bearing the imprint of the 
publishing house Izdatel’stvo politicheskoi literatury. Externally identical to 
the Flegon Press edition, and textually identical to all three other editions of 
Gulag, the book bears the imprint of a Soviet publishing house at the bottom 
of its title page, notably juxtaposed with the slogan “Workers of the world, 
unite!” at the top of the same leaf. On the verso, where all other editions 
have western colophons, the “political” Gulag provides a Soviet colophon, 
including information such as the print run size, the name of the printing 
press, and the date of publication (Solzhenitsyn 1973a: 1, 2). Given the nature 
of the ensuing text, these features can easily be read as farcical. Indeed, this 
is how Solzhenitsyn, at least, interpreted the entire book. In a deposition for 
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a lawsuit against Flegon, Solzhenitsyn describes this volume as diegetically 
absurd, given that his expulsion from the Soviet Union was precipitated by 
YMCA’s publication of Gulag. He even goes as far as to describe the book as 
“ridiculous” and a “cynical joke” (Solzhenitsyn 19744). 

Flegon, on the other hand, clearly did not see the book in the same light. 
He is quoted as stating, during the court hearing, that he “was only publish- 
ing in the first place because [he] wanted to get the material to the Russian 
readers [italics mine],” a desire described by the plaintiff as “a very powerful 
part of his motive, that he wanted to get his material into Russia, get it read by 
the otherwise deprived readers, that he wanted to combat the Soviet system” 
(YMCA v. Flegon 1974: 42). Flegon even seems to have succeeded in his efforts 
— he remarks that he sent a few hundred copies of the book to dissidents be- 
hind the Iron Curtain “free of charge” before he was stymied by legal action, 
implying that “unsuspecting [Soviet] customs” were actually fooled by his 
mystification (Defence 1974). 

How, then, should we read the tortured saga of the Flegon Gulags? Like 
YMCA, Flegon seems to have understood two separate facets of Russian-lan- 
guage publishing during the Cold War. First, he realized that both émigré 
and Soviet readerships wanted particular texts — in this case, Gulag. Second, 
he recognized that typical western books - that is, books exhibiting standard 
western publishing norms such as imprint, size, etc. - would be physically 
and politically incapable of reaching a Soviet audience. His memoir is rather 
explicit here; the fact that he created one volume for British audiences and 
another for “international” ones speaks to this fact. In short, Flegon em- 
ployed non-authorial paratexts to create a book capable of sneaking “under 
the noses” of Soviet border guards and into the hands of Soviet readers. In 
other words, like YMCA, he created a material volume solely for the purpose 
of transmitting texts to a Soviet readership — which, as I will show, funda- 
mentally defines tamizdat. 


A (Re)definition of Tamizdat 


We are finally ready to attempt a definition of Russian-language tamizdat. 
As discussed, the four books comprising the first edition of Arkhipelag Gulag 
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share an identical text: except for different imprints, they are direct copies 
of one another. However, textual parity should not be construed as absolute 
parity. Instead, these four volumes neatly divide into two groups. On one 
hand, both Flegon and YMCA created relatively normal books designed for 
Western European readership who encountered few structural difficulties 
in obtaining Gulag. On the other hand, both publishers also created uncon- 
ventional books displaying odd paratextual or physical features designed for 
the benefit of Soviet readers. I would argue that this relationship speaks di- 
rectly to the contours of tamizdat. That is, attempting to identify tamizdat 
by pursuing certain texts is futile; the only means of identifying tamizdat is 
by looking for a certain type of material book. 

To explain the rationale behind this formulation, I need to unpack the 
logic of tamizdat. Traditionally, the common denominator of tamizdat 
scholarship - the literature that most scholars identify with the practice - 
constitutes those texts spirited out of the Soviet Union for printing abroad 
and smuggling back into the country. Obviously, this was by no means the 
easiest way to publish a book: the spatial dislocation in tamizdat’s dual smug- 
glings, combined with the practice’s clandestine nature, rendered tamizdat 
a complex and dangerous phenomenon. Though it may seem obvious, then, 
the above consideration begs a simple question: why did authors and publish- 
ers engage in this behavior? Why would these actors willingly - and, for that 
matter, frequently - pursue this practice? 

The answer to this question, of course, likely seems facile: authors and 
publishers engaged in tamizdat because they could not publish illicit texts 
in the Soviet Union. Take Gulag, for example. Solzhenitsyn understood that 
his text could never be published within the Soviet Union and consequently 
decided to send his manuscript abroad where it could be published in more 
politically hospitable environs. 

This example, though, alludes to a crucial point: “tamizdat” texts could 
be both written and read behind the Iron Curtain. In other words, tamizdat 
was not a prerequisite for either the creation or consumption of texts. Begin- 
ning with the former, the Soviet Union played host to a long tradition of illicit 
authorship, a phenomenon including “writing for the drawer,” unauthorized 
poetry readings (e.g., Brodsky), and more. Gulag, alongside many other 
“tamizdat” texts, clearly was part of this trend, a tradition of authorship that 
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transcended tamizdat. In fact, “tamizdat” literature could be created with 
no original intention to publish via this practice - Doktor Zhivago, most fa- 
mously, but also literature that predated tamizdat, like Kotlovan or Kliuev’s 
poetry (Mancosu 2013: 13-18). The possibility of publishing in tamizdat was 
by no means a prerequisite for the creation of texts. Authors clearly wrote at 
least some “tamizdat” literature without aiming to engage in tamizdat at all. 

On the other hand, such texts were also consumed outside of tamizdat. 
There was a robust appetite for illicit texts within the Soviet Union, and an 
important means of satisfying this demand was samizdat, which produced 
typewritten and hand-copied manuscripts of various texts, which then per- 
colated through elite circles within the country. Indeed, most tamizdat texts 
were first circulated in samizdat: large portions of Gulag, for example, were 
initially read in manuscript by Solzhenitsyn’s confidants (Scammell 1984: 
621). Importantly, this dynamic was frequently part of the lives of “tamizdat 
texts”: Labov and Kind-Kovacs once defined tamizdat as “those texts that 
mirror the samizdat world in the West,” alluding to the common practice of 
republishing texts once found in samizdat within tamizdat volumes (Labov/ 
Kind-Kovacs: 3). It is fair to say that “tamizdat texts” were frequently con- 
sumed domestically before being sent abroad for publication. 

We thus see that much of the literature we consider “tamizdat” was both 
written and read at home in the Soviet Union before being presented via or 
conceived of as tamizdat. In other words, tamizdat was neither a precondi- 
tion nor a necessary means for the production or consumption of texts - it 
constituted something else altogether. At this point, we need to return to our 
original question: why did authors and publishers engage in this practice? If 
authors were already writing and disseminating illicit texts within the Soviet 
Union, why would they engage in the difficult - and additional - labors of 
tamizdat? 

In short, tamizdat presented possibilities that other practices - namely, 
samizdat - could not provide. Samizdat was inherently limited in scope: 
manually copying manuscripts was an error-prone process that, in the best 
of cases, produced a handful of copies of a given text (Feldbrugge 1975: 17- 
19). This was intentional: by replicating texts using cottage industry methods 
rather than industrial replication, samizdat producers were able to elude the 
attention of the authorities (ibid.: 17). The actual publication of texts deemed 
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illicit within the Soviet Union was utterly impossible, of course, given that 
the process of obtaining resources and distributing books would be far too 
public (ibid.: 19). In such circumstances, industrial publication was infeasible, 
and a revival of manuscript culture was the best option for reproducing illicit 
literature. 

However, this retreat from printing press to scribe had its drawbacks - it 
rolled back the benefits of the Gutenberg era. As Elizabeth Eisenstein has 
shown, the introduction of the printing press revolutionized the European 
intellectual world: the introduction of standard texts replicated in myriad 
copies (that is, volumes printed from a single set of printing plates) granted 
a broad readership access to single, common text, enabling an expansion of 
readerships, increased transmission of information, and even, in Eisenstein’s 
view, the birth of modern scholarly culture (Eisenstein 1993: 43-51). Briefly 
stated, samizdat was bereft of any of these benefits: it returned literature to 
the era of manuscripts, with its unreliable texts, distributed in a limited num- 
ber of copies.° In turn, tamizdat restaged the Gutenberg revolution, produc- 
ing pristine, identical, and textually stable books.” Tamizdat confronted what 
Akhmatova had famously described as samizdat’s “pre-Gutenberg” charac- 
ter by returning the dissemination of illicit Soviet texts to the industrial age. 

Additionally, the scale of tamizdat’s industrial replication allowed au- 
thors to reach a far broader audience than samizdat could ever provide. At 
best, samizdat texts would be read by a few hundred individuals. While Gulag 
existed in a handful of manuscripts before its publication abroad, tamizdat 
operated at a completely different scale: YMCA, for example, printed five 
thousand copies of its Gulag pocket book (Morozov 1974: 17). Tamizdat’s most 
significant comparative advantage over samizdat, then, was one of reader- 
ship: it vastly eased access to texts. 

Importantly, much of this expansion occurred within the Soviet Union. 
While tamizdat could also expand readerships abroad, of course, the prac- 


6 Ann Komaromi cites Eisenstein in her reading of samizdat (Komaromi 2015: 135). 

7 This stability was not trivial and was particularly important for poetry. For ex- 
ample, much of Filippov’s and Struve’s editorial labor in preparing Mandelshtam’s 
Sobranie sochinenii was spent collating various samizdat copies of Mandelshtam’s 
work in pursuit of the original. The tamizdat version, naturally, set Mandelshtam’s 
text in stone. See Komaromi 2015: 138. 
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tice’s special focus was a domestic, Soviet circumstance: the choice between 
reading manuscripts and not reading illicit texts at all. This dynamic is pre- 
cisely what we see at play within the Gulags: both YMCA and Flegon pro- 
duced volumes specifically intended to provide contraband books to Soviet 
readers, liberating them from the need to resort to scarce manuscripts. Ac- 
cordingly, tamizdat not only enabled texts to be transformed into printed 
books, but did so with the particular intention of alleviating textual short- 
ages among a specific, Soviet readership.® 

Therefore, we are prepared to answer the question we posed at the begin- 
ning of this section. Publishing texts in the West and smuggling books into 
the Soviet Union - an extremely laborious enterprise — was hardly the easiest 
way to do things, but it was a reaction to samizdat’s status quo, a stratagem 
meant to exploit the only means of publishing Russian texts while preserving 
anti-Soviet themes. In other words, publication in the West was not a means 
of allowing certain texts to exist or be read, but a means to allow certain texts 
into print, an attempt not merely to create readable literature, but an edition 
capable of broad dissemination. Thus, tamizdat was not a means of reading 
or writing — it was a ligament that bound and facilitated these practices. Fun- 
damentally, it was a mode of publication meant to ease access to texts for a 
particular, Soviet audience. 


Tamizdat as Text 


Tamizdat, then, is best understood as a means of publishing, an act aimed 
at connecting Soviet readers with authors. We are now primed to arrive at 
two separate yet crucial conclusions that underscore the rest of this article. 
First, we must acknowledge that tamizdat does not constitute any sort 
of text. The groundwork for this observation was laid above: we saw that 
tamizdat texts were frequently found in samizdat, and that texts eventually 
disseminated via tamizdat could be written in complete ignorance of their 
future fate. Thus, even at this point, we can intuit that merely treating texts as 


8 See Komaromi’s discussion of tamizdat as addressing a “larger community of be- 
lievers” than samizdat (Komaromi 2015: 147). 
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“tamizdat” could be misleading, obviating the myriad trajectories and forms 
belonging to Russian literature before the emergence of this practice. 

However, it is worthwhile to take a step back to consider the problemat- 
ics inherent in understanding a means of publication via a group of texts. 
Fundamentally, texts are malleable. They can be translated, transmitted, re- 
written, reworked, replicated, and republished over decades, centuries, and 
even millennia. For instance, take the Greek and Latin classics. While these 
texts were written for a particular, historical audience, they eventually took 
on a life of their own. Greek philosophy, for example, was consumed across 
the ancient Mediterranean world as contemporary thought, inspired Mus- 
lim scholars during the Islamic Golden Age, provided intellectual fodder for 
practitioners of the Renaissance, and opened a window into mythic antiquity 
for the Romantics. In each of these cases, readers encountered the same texts, 
but their particular circumstances considerably shaped what the texts meant 
to them. 

Crucially, this same dynamic reappears, albeit less dramatically, among 
those texts traditionally considered “tamizdat.” Just because publishers cre- 
ated editions of “tamizdat texts” for Soviet readers, this did not preclude 
them from publishing the same literature for other audiences. We have al- 
ready seen, for example, that Gulag was a sensation among readers in West- 
ern Europe, who hoarded the book as an anti-Soviet totem and bought out 
the work’s first Russian-language edition. At that same moment, however, 
Gulag was being consumed the world over, setting a new record for multina- 
tional book sales. Indeed, Gulag set off a bitter dispute in France, the location 
of the text’s original sensational publication. The French Communist Party 
(PCF) used Gulag to vilify Solzhenitsyn, accusing the author of producing 
anti-communist propaganda. The major political row that followed gener- 
ated deep schisms among the French left, even catalyzing a “transformation 
of French intellectual politics in the 1970s” (Christofferson 2004: 89-90). 

As with Greek philosophy, the dynamic described here was triggered by 
the elasticity of texts: in a sense, it was “cheap” to publish Gulag across the 
globe, thereby introducing the text to numerous readers. In turn, this meant 
that the text found its way to legions of separate readerships, each of them 
embedded in peculiar and specific circumstances, as we saw in the French 
case. Fundamentally, however, this example points us to the basic tension 
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inherent to reading tamizdat as text: why should we necessarily link such 
episodes with the Soviet reception of Gulag? As we know, the Russian-lan- 
guage editions of Gulag — the books discussed above - were lauded and read 
by two separate Russian-speaking audiences, readers with radically differ- 
ent circumstances and interests from one another, let alone as compared to 
French communists. Why should we necessarily equate the experiences of 
these readerships? 

Indeed, if we define tamizdat as a synecdoche for texts like Gulag, we 
eventually find ourselves in this unenviable position. If we take Gulag - as 
a text - to comprise tamizdat, any production or consumption of this text 
across the globe would be construed as tamizdat. Before long, this would 
induce scholars to analyze everything from French communists to American 
conservatives reading one and the same text. At best, this approach would 
produce a comparative study of various readerships. In turn, however, this 
would threaten to overwhelm the scale of tamizdat studies, moving to a level 
where it becomes difficult to find commonalities between varied receptions 
of a single text. It might be productive to think of tamizdat as a “nexus” 
for cross-culture interactions between East and West, as Labov and Kind- 
Kovacs do, but such a focus has its own drawbacks (Labov/Kind-Kovacs 2013: 
10). This view eventually loses focus on the core component of tamizdat elab- 
orated above: its role as ligament between author and Soviet reader.? 

While the above example may seem like an exception to the norm, I 
would argue that Gulag is broadly representative of the tamizdat experience. 
Indeed, most “tamizdat texts” were published in multiple editions, and many 
were issued in at least two separate books - one for Western European émi- 
gré readers and another for Soviet audiences. We saw this with the Gulags 
above, obviously — both YMCA and Flegon followed this pattern — but this 
was also true for many other tamizdat publishers.*° Even Ardis (according 
to Ann Komaromiy, a largely apolitical tamizdat publisher) provided a list of 
its offerings on the back cover of their paperbacks for the benefit of Soviet 


9 This is essentially Andrew Wachtel’s critique of Kind-Kovacs’s monograph: he ar- 
gues that her study would be better divided into many separate investigations of 
disparate phenomena (Wachtel 2015: 456). 

10 Posev, for instance, published most of its books in a “normal” edition and a pocket 
version (Komaromi 2013: 35). 
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readers; such a list was not included on hardcovers meant to remain in the 
West." If we adhere to a purely textual hermeneutic, we would irrevocably 
bind these objects together - they contained completely identical texts, after 
all - but we would miss the differences between these objects and the vastly 
separate practices they were intended for. 

Thus, we can see that defining tamizdat as a synecdoche for any sort of 
text - that is, defining the phenomenon via a group of texts - raises several 
interrelated issues. In short, texts transcend single audiences and appear in 
myriad objects intended for separate readers; an obsession with texts, con- 
sequently, dilutes our focus from the Soviet citizens who were the main con- 
cern for tamizdat. Instead, if we are to understand tamizdat, we must resort 
to a different hermeneutic signaled by the above books. While not all in- 
stances of Gulag can be considered tamizdat, there is a logic to the grouping 
presented in the case study. Both YMCA and Flegon printed particular edi- 
tions of Gulag directed at Soviet readers. This, finally, helps us to understand 
the particularities of tamizdat. If we are to understand this phenomenon as 
a distinct movement, we should focus on its distinctive feature - as a type of 
publication for the benefit of a specific, Soviet audience - and work forward 
from there. 


Tamizdat as Book 


If we turn to tamizdat’s idiosyncrasies - its intention to publish books for 
a particular, Soviet audience - we find a specific hallmark, the ineluctable 
imprint of such activity: a particular type of book. In other words, rather 
than turning to texts, we would best understand tamizdat by identifying a 
particular type of material object. 

This conclusion is inspired by book history, particularly the thought of 
Roger Chartier. Over the past thirty years, book historians have developed 
the idea that book forms are, fundamentally, the direct reflections of specific 
reading publics. This follows most immediately from a fairly simple consid- 


11 The lists on the back of Ardis books were meant to alert Soviet readers to other 
volumes they could look for in tamizdat (Komaromi 2013: 38; Proffer 2017: xviii). 
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eration: unlike texts, which can be republished for various audiences across 
the ages, books are singular objects. The wholesale replication of completely 
unaltered volumes is rare, meaning that it is easier to address books (rather 
than flexible, republishable texts) to discrete audiences. 

Beyond this fact, books are, by their very nature, deeply reflective of spe- 
cific readerships. Most notably, Chartier and D. F. McKenzie have described 
how formal variations in the design of books - for instance, their size, pag- 
ination, etc. - effectively link them with particular audiences. Chartier’s pet 
example is the Bibliotheque bleue, a type of publication that edited and re- 
packaged French classics for a mass readership. Believing that this audience 
possessed a limited literacy, editors simplified texts and presented them in 
affordable volumes to make them attractive to a mass public. Eventually, this 
readership bought these books, given that the books in question spoke to 
their actual capacities and interests. In effect, however, this dynamic bound 
the editorial apparatuses of these volumes - i.e., their paratexts, edits, and 
physical forms - with these readers, exemplifying a relationship which holds 
for books as a whole. Indeed, Chartier argues that books even create their 
own audiences, given that their editorial apparatuses “authorizle] new ap- 
propriations” by allowing new readings and render texts materially accessi- 
ble to “new publics.” In his words, “forms are modeled on the expectations 
and competencies attributed to the public at which they are aimed, [and] 
above all [...] works and objects produce the space of their social reception” 
(Chartier 2002: 53). 

Much of this dynamic also stems from the fact that publishers can exploit 
their position within the greater network of book production to craft books 
for specific audiences. Unlike authors, who do not necessarily have concrete 
knowledge of their actual readerships (think, for example, of a posthumous 
publication), publishers work in immediate anticipation of shipping books 
to customers — that is, they have a relatively concrete idea of who might read 
their books.’ This position allows publishers to directly anticipate the needs 
of said audience. 


12 This is building upon Roger Darnton’s book cycle, which attempts to depict the 
adjacencies and movements of books through various circuits of production and 
consumption (Darnton 2002: 12). 
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In practice, publishers anticipate and create audiences by altering those 
parts of volumes that are under their purview. In short, they craft helpful 
paratexts. For example, following Jerome McGann, we can consider the 
profusely footnoted academic editions of classic texts. The footnotes are not 
meant for the text’s original audience, obviously (such readers would not re- 
quire this apparatus), but rather for those readers on whom the text’s original 
context is lost. In effect, such labor binds the paratextual apparatus of books 
to specific readerships. As McGann explains, “to edit a text is to be situated 
ina historic relation to the work’s transmissions, but it is also to be placed in 
an immediate relation to contemporary cultural and conceptual goals” (Mc- 
Gann 1991: 47). Otherwise stated, such editorial paratexts reflect the intended 
audience of a book, potentially superseding the readership implied in its text. 

This dynamic transcends paratexts alone. Chartier shows that “strategies 
of printing [are] regulated by the competencies and expectations of the dif- 
ferent target audiences” (Chartier 2002: 56). In other words, the book’s physi- 
cal qualities - the design of its cover, its size, the material it is made from, etc.; 
features that, like paratexts, are within the purview of publishers — also antic- 
ipate specific audiences with particular needs. The airport novel - books sold 
only to readers in transit for whom easy transportability is a high priority — is 
a modern example. These books are slightly smaller than normal paperbacks 
and are printed on light paper, increasing their portability and thus making 
them convenient to airport readers. This is not a trivial consideration: in the 
words of one printer, the “size” of such volumes “is an essential part of the 
way [these books] are distributed” (Whitehall Printing Company 2021). 

Therefore, paratexts, physical forms, etc. (almost everything in a book 
except its text) operate as a coherent and direct reflection of a particular read- 
ership. In other words, the entire book with the exception of its text anticipates 
a specific audience. We can thus finally return to tamizdat. We have already 
determined that tamizdat is best understood as a means of publishing vis-a- 
vis a singular audience: Soviet readers. In keeping with the above consider- 
ations, we should be able to delineate tamizdat by identifying a characteristic 
book form, a type of book that is bound to tamizdat’s singular audience and 
addresses its particular needs. 

This conclusion is immediately useful insofar as it provides a concise defi- 
nition of Russian-language tamizdat, according with the example elaborated 
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at the beginning of this article. Analyzing the four Gulags via a book-based 
lens cleanly separates the tamizdat volumes from their non-tamizdat coun- 
terparts, allowing us to confidently identify those books primarily consumed 
by Soviet audiences and those which were not. On the other hand, as we 
have seen, attempting to parse these books via textual analysis offers no such 
clarity. 

Such a perspective also proves highly productive. This stance encourages 
us to look for a specific tamizdat book form, one meant to address the needs 
of Soviet readers. As we will see, this audience possessed one requirement 
first and foremost - a volume that was capable of penetrating Soviet borders, 
completing the desperately needed connection between writer and reader. As 
we will see in the final section of this article, effecting this link was a deeply 
difficult task, which spurred the creation of a unique, revolutionary form, a 
type of book I term masquerade. 


Tamizdat as Masquerade 


This article has one more task: to describe the specific book form of tamizdat. 
We saw that to understand books, we must identify the needs of their in- 
tended audiences. For tamizdat, which by definition harbored illicit texts and 
published books hundreds, if not thousands of miles away from their readers, 
one highly specific requirement eventually emerged at the forefront of the 
practice. In each and every case, all books published in tamizdat somehow 
had to penetrate Soviet borders without alerting authorities to the nature of 
their contents. Then, and only then, were these books actually read by Soviet 
citizens. 


13. Two previous scholars, Ivan Tolstoy (2017) and Aleksandr Fedin (2019), have sug- 
gested that tamizdat should be defined as books smuggled into the Soviet Union. 
However, neither attempted to disambiguate tamizdat books from their texts, nor 
developed a conception of tamizdat as a type of book functioning as a masquerade. 
In this sense, my study helps to establish clearer boundary lines between tamizdat 
and other types of publications and alerts us to the form’s bibliographic signifi- 
cance. 
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Most tamizdat was smuggled into the Soviet Union by hand, unlike other 
types of tamizdat in the Warsaw Pact countries, which were frequently dis- 
seminated by mail (Reisch 2013: 23-38). In the estimation of Isaac Patch, the 
director of the CIA’s program for dispatching tamizdat to the Soviet Union, 
thirty-five percent of tamizdat was given to Soviet visitors to the West, forty 
percent was given to Western travelers to the Soviet Union, and fifteen per- 
cent was transmitted by “special routes” like diplomatic pouches; only ten 
percent was sent by mail (ibid.: 507). In effect, and unlike other types of tam- 
izdat, this meant that roughly seventy-five percent of tamizdat sent into the 
Soviet Union had to survive an encounter with a border guard, a direct con- 
frontation in which guard and book were in the same space. Given that such 
smuggling was a precondition for the consumption of these books, the fun- 
damental need among Russian-language tamizdat’s audience was a type of 
book that could survive an encounter with the Soviet authorities - a unique 
requirement bound up with a unique audience. 

Eventually, tamizdat publishers seem to have collectively hit upon a solu- 
tion to this problem: if the book encapsulating a text moved inconspicuously 
through a space or projected an inconspicuous air, it could survive the en- 
counter with a guard. In other words, subverting preconceived notions of 
an illicit text by engendering innocuous impressions via a certain book form 
could enable the transmission of tamizdat into the Soviet Union, thus com- 
pleting the link between author and reader. 

This dynamic is what we see at play in the tamizdat Gulags. The Flegon 
book is the more explicit case: in making Solzhenitsyn’s text look like a bona 
fide Soviet book, Flegon attempted to differentiate casual impressions of his 
book as legitimate Soviet fare from the blatantly anti-communist charac- 
ter of its text. Of course, the text retains its politically problematic stance, 
but the paratexts (most notably, the imprint and the colophon) surrounding 
it — that is, the book minus its text - convey a separate impression so that 
it can be smuggled successfully. Taken as a whole, the object is practically 
absurd, but when interpreted in light of its mission, the book comes into 
focus. The YMCA Gulag works along similar, though slightly more subtle 
lines. Through miniaturization, YMCA attempted to ensure that its book 
was not noticed at all, allowing it to be hidden in a pocket or at the bottom 
of a suitcase. This tactic follows the same logic as Flegon used: by convincing 
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observers that a hidden book is absent from a space, the book in question 
again effects a disjunction between appearance and actual reality. 

Together, the above examples speak to tamizdat’s fundamental pattern. 
In an attempt to satisfy its audience’s needs for smuggleable books, tamizdat 
aimed to modulate how entire books were interpreted by observers, to mask 
literature by changing how the book object, as distinct from its text, was 
read. In other words, tamizdat created books that engendered disjunctions 
between the impressions they made and their content in order to aid the 
smuggling of literature into the Soviet Union. In a sense, this constitutes a 
masquerade: the word draws attention to the radical separation between the 
appearance of these books and the nature of their contents. 

As at a good party, masquerade can employ a variety of masks. As tamiz- 
dat primarily aimed to disguise its contents, it could - and did - achieve this 
goal in a variety of ways. Indeed, the YMCA and Flegon Gulags are separate 
manifestations of this common impulse. YMCA used miniaturization while 
Flegon used false imprints, but both publishers simply disguised Solzhenit- 
syn’s Gulag by employing masquerade. If we broaden our scope, we can see 
that there is a large group of books that display the same kind of bibliographic 
playfulness. Some tamizdat publications lacked covers, while others played 
with the size of the book, and still others attempted to avoid paratexts alto- 
gether, presenting blank rectangular prisms to the world."4 Publishers could 
be blunt (by simply miniaturizing their texts) and others could be crafty, but 
all attempted to disguise their books from the Soviet authorities. For exam- 
ple, Filippov and Struve purposely accentuated the academic appearance of 
the 1964 Mandelshtam Sobranie sochinenii to facilitate involvement in library 
exchanges, thus allowing the book to be imported into the Soviet Union de- 
spite its problematic content.” In any case, the Gulags, the Mandelshtam 


14 Ivan Tolstoy (2017: 57-59) has compiled a list of several such books. 

15 In reference to Clarence Brown’s English-language introduction to the Mandel- 
shtam collected works, Filippov (1964) wrote: “I’m only saying that the ENGLISH 
articles are needed more for the reader OVER THERE [tamoshnego chitatelia] than 
the reader HERE [tutoshnego chitatelia}. Such a book will be much more ‘successful’ 
if it is designed for a LOCAL [zdeshnego], international, and not SOVIET reader, 
and it will be easier for a Soviet reader to receive such a book if it doesn’t have the 
image of a book printed consciously for that side. Thus the NAME [of the contri- 
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collected works, and numerous other tamizdat books have one basic thing in 
common: they attempted to obfuscate the nature of their contents — that is, 
they employed masquerade - in order to reach a Soviet readership. 


Conclusion 


Together, the case of the four Gulags provides us with four important take- 
aways regarding the nature of tamizdat. First, texts per se are an inadequate 
means of understanding this phenomenon: as we have seen, a textual lens 
would emphasize the text shared by all four of these books and obscure their 
stark differences. Second, tamizdat is better seen as a type of bibliographic 
ligament between authors and readers that would have been impossible via 
official channels and impractical via samizdat. Third, due to both the na- 
ture of publishing and the pressures stemming from the need to smuggle 
volumes into the Soviet Union, Russian tamizdat employed an idiosyncratic 
book form — masquerade - that serves as a hallmark for the practice. Finally, 
this masquerading impulse could manifest itself in a variety of ways, as seen 
in the different strategies employed by the Flegon and YMCA Gulags. 

These four conclusions have broader implications. If we see tamizdat as a 
movement in which publishers separated books from texts — that is, in which 
book forms were crafted in direct opposition to their contents —- we can read 
tamizdat as a sort of postmodern turn in the world of publishing, a collective 
manipulation of the nature and import of typically implicit book publish- 
ing conventions. We can see this mindset reflected, for example, in Flegon’s 
manipulation of the humble imprint, a move that displays a profound un- 
derstanding of a largely ignored paratext. This, in turn, implies that tam- 
izdat may have much to tell us about the form of the book itself, given that 
its volumes estrange typical publishing forms and consequently lay bare the 


butor writing the preface] is not important, but it is important that we do not use 
a RUSSIAN name or a name well known there. [...] It would be very good if we are 
successful in receiving [...] the imprint of some university. I will think about this. 
But the main thing is that we have an ‘American-Russian’ image: it will greatly aid 
the ‘maneuverability’ there: it’s already been tried [all capitalization original].” 
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inner workings of these norms. Tamizdat is thus a truly radical form, but its 
distinctiveness only comes into focus when it is understood as a masquerade. 
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Publishing Dissident Soviet Literature in Italy: 
The Case of Jaca Book (1966-1986) 


Abstract: This essay presents a panorama of Italian publishing from the 1960s to the 
1960s in relation to the translation and dissemination of Russian and Soviet literature. 
Particular attention is paid to Jaca Book, an imprint founded in Milan in 1966 by uni- 
versity students. They had strong links with the Charles Péguy Catholic Center, which 
focused on translating dissident Russian and Soviet literature into Italian. 


Keywords: Russian and Soviet literature, Italian literature, Sergio Rapetti, Charles 
Péguy Center, Italian publishing history 


Utopias and Synthesis: Italian Publishing and Russian-Soviet Literature 
from the Sixties to the Eighties 


Between the 1960s and the 1980s, Italy was in search of its cultural identity, as 
were many of its European counterparts. Feeling the effects of a complicated 
international context and of its own troubled national political experience, 
Italy went through several changes. In these circumstances, the editorial 
panorama consisted of different literary and social voices and aspirations, 
reflecting the “noises” of the time in literary production, including translated 
literature. Publishers such as Einaudi, Mondadori, Garzanti, Feltrinelli, and, 
later, Jaca Book were actively involved in the process, including through their 
support of Soviet literary dissidence. Publications of works such as Doctor 
Zhivago by Boris Pasternak, V kruge pervom (The First Circle), and Odin den’ 
Ivana Denisovicha (One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich) by Alexandr Sol- 
zhenitsyn, and Zhizn’i sud’ba (Life and Fate) by Vasily Grossman gave Italian 
readers a new sense of Soviet contemporary literature and contributed to 
intellectual and literary debates in Italy itself. 
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During this period, despite the various transformations within the na- 
tional culture, literature still fulfilled its function, as Italo Calvino wrote 
in 1955, “of looking at our neighbors and ourselves, of linking personal and 
general facts, of attributing value to small or big things, of considering our 
own limits and vices and those of others, of finding the proportions of life” ’ 
(Calvino 1980: 14-15). What was needed then was a change aimed at defining 
the country’s new cultural identity after the Fascist era, the war (which had 
also been a civil war), and the pull and push factors of the 1950s. 

During the 1960s, Italy was taken by storm by a climate of public protests 
that would eventually create new generations of writers keen on experiment- 
ing, both nationally and abroad. The international landscape would also see 
the birth of a new world order and a renewed discussion around literary 
genres, both influenced by the upheavals that rattled the political and so- 
cial arenas. Despite their individual differences, young Italian writers took a 
moment to reflect on the events of the previous decade in Hungary, the 1968 
political upheaval in France, and the revolts in Prague and Eastern Europe. 
They needed to find within this historical evolution a new place for the indi- 
vidual, who would be a tireless researcher of ethical and social values now at 
odds with their heritage. The controversy revolved not only around neoreal- 
ism and hermeticism, but also around the Italian cultural legacy of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. “Human beings,” wrote Angelo Guglielmi, a 
major theorist and key figure of Group 63, “are no longer in front of reality, 
but inside of it” (Guglielmi 1964: 47) and, consequently, “the contemporary 
artwork is not a mirror that, as such, we position in front of the object it needs 
to reflect; it is now a factory manufacturing reality and, at the same time, its 
own product”? (ibid.: 48). 

Therefore, the publishing landscape of those decades went through a 
sudden change, attempting to make room for the neo-avant-garde, such 
as Group 63 in Italy, or for European voices, such as Tel Quel magazine in 


1 “di guardare il prossimo e se stessi, di porre in relazione fatti personalie fatti gene- 
rali, di attribuire valore a piccole cose 0 a grandi, di considerare i propri limiti e vizi 
e gli altrui, di trovare le proporzioni della vita.” 

2 “Luomo non é pit di fronte alla realta, ma é dentro di essa. [...] ’opera d’arte mo- 
derna non é uno specchio, che in quanto tale, si pone di fronte all’oggetto che deve 
riflettere, ma é la fabbrica della realta e, insieme, il suo prodotto.” 
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France. Publication and new publishing series devoted to translated foreign 
literary works were numerous. It was this very overture towards other liter- 
ary paradigms, which included contemporary Soviet literature, that enabled 
the creation of a new identity. Those were the years, therefore, of the birth, 
strengthening, and reformulation of entire publishing series. The first such 
series, I coralli (1947) by Einaudi - the headquarters for politically committed 
Italian and foreign novelists (Turi 1997: 403) — was dedicated to translations 
of contemporary Soviet literature, such as Ottepel’ by Ilia Erenburg (II di- 
sgelo, 1955; eng. The Thaw) and Viktor Nekrasov’s V rodnom gorode (Nella citta 
natale, 1955; eng. In the Hometown). The second such series, the prestigious Le 
Comete (Feltrinelli, 1959), was home to the young poets Evgeny Evtushenko 
and Andrei Voznesensky. Feltrinelli also published I Narratori di Feltrinelli 
(1960), a series that, while reprinting Doctor Zhivago (originally published in 
the Narrativa series) turned to the politically non-aligned past of the 1920s by 
publishing Isaak Babel’ and Boris Pilniak (Ferretti/Iannuzzi 2014: 192). Mon- 
dadori, via its series Medusa (founded in 1933) and, later, Scrittori italiani e 
stranieri (1968), published, respectively, Lolita by Vladimir Nabokov (1958), 
a bestseller that sold more copies than Lampedusa’s The Leopard (Tarabbia 
2013: 43), published the same year, and the aforementioned The First Circle 
(Primo cerchio, 1968) by Solzhenitsyn (Ferretti/Iannuzzi 2014: 231). Finally, 
Garzanti per tutti (Garzanti for Everyone), a series devoted, as indicated 
by its very title, to a wide audience, published the novels of Nobel laureate 
Mikhail Sholokhov. 

It became clear during the 1959 Frankfurt Book Fair that the Italian pub- 
lishing houses were trying to assume an active role in the market and to con- 
sistently bring solid projects home (Ferretti 2004: 159-160). We must consider 
the fact that they found themselves working in a very competitive Italian and 
international context; moreover, they had been affected by cultural, social, 
and economic changes that reshaped their internal organization. Contrary 
to the previous decade’s trend, instead of choosing a cultural editor who was 
also a prestigious scholar (such as Elio Vittorini or Calvino), the publishing 
houses started to prefer managers who followed the rules of marketing and 
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already had business careers, whether in publishing or not.° The frenzied 
period starting with the 1960s brought a clearer definition of what Bourdieu 
called the “literary field” - the space occupied by books in the publishing 
world (Bourdieu 1995: 215-227) and, in our case, in the Italian one. A book 
began to be regarded not just as a “manufactured object,” a mere object to 
be marketed, but also as a “manufactured object promoted to the dignity of 
an art object by the artist’s symbolic stroke” (ibid.: 246-247). A book became 
an authoritative tool that, placed on the “market of symbolic goods,” had the 
power to culturally and politically mark editorial choices, thus engaging the 
interests of an ever-growing, multi-faceted reading public (Ferretti 2004: 161). 

It was at this moment in time that a number of affinities linked to book 
production, along with political and ideological orientation, became more 
visible - and this applied to translations as well. During the post-war period, 
two models of literary production competed for the dominant position in 
the Italian literary world - the American and French models (Sisto 2007: 87). 
However, it was in the 1960s that other literatures already present in the pre- 
vious decades renegotiated their position. This was what happened to Rus- 
sian and Soviet literature, which had already featured more systematically 
in Italy since the 1920s thanks to the translations of Ettore Lo Gatto, as well 
as to the budding field of Italian Slavic studies, to many émigré translators, 
and to publishing houses such as Alfredo Polledro’s Slavia. We should add, 
however, that this new direction was also due to the controversial anthology 
II fiore del verso russo (The Flower of Russian verse, 1949), edited by Renato 
Poggioli, a book that sparked a heated political debate, and to the collection 
Poesia russa del Novecento (Nineteenth-Century Russian Poetry, 1954), edited 
by Angelo Maria Ripellino.* 

In the early 1950s, established houses such as Einaudi, Mondadori and 
Garzanti began promoting the Russian-Soviet literary space by publishing 
nineteenth-century classics, translated directly from the original Russian 
without the mediation of other languages. The slate of authors included not 


3 Anotable example was Gianni Ferrauto, a new figure who ran the Rizzoli publish- 
ing house until 1970. See Ferretti 2004: 159. 

4 There isa rich scholarly literature on the role of Slavic studies in Italy, emigré trans- 
lators, and their endeavors. See Adamo 2000; Béghin 2007 and 2009; Béghin / 
Rocci 2009; Garetto 2015, 2019a and 2019b; Garzonio 2016; and Sulpasso 2017. 
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only Pushkin, Gogol, Dostoevsky, Goncharov, Turgenev, Tolstoy, and Che- 
khoy, but also Kuprin, Pilniak, Bunin, and Mandelshtam. 

These authors were promoted as part of the process of elaborating an 
increasingly mobile canon that took into consideration the contemporary 
literary polyphony in the Soviet Union and its troubled relationship with the 
regime. In general, this heightened interest in contemporary literature was 
conditioned by the absence of regulations protecting intellectual property, 
mainly due to the fact that the USSR did not adhere to the Berne Convention 
(and its further revisions), and therefore left copyright disputes wide open. 
According to the Berne Convention, if a European or American publisher 
printed a text within thirty days of its publication in the country of origin, it 
would secure exclusive rights for the western market. This meant that, during 
this period, any western publisher could print their own editions of Soviet 
works without exclusive rights or any obligations to pay royalties (Feltrinelli 
2001: 99; Cesana 2010: 222). As a consequence, many publishing houses em- 
barked on a race to secure exclusive foreign publication rights. 

After the foundation of Feltrinelli in 1955, and, more specifically, after the 
Pasternak affair, the attitude towards Soviet literature set in motion attempts 
to define publishing policies. Moreover, the worldwide publication of Doctor 
Zhivago was a game changer. Calvino wrote to Ripellino that Giulio Einaudi 
was restless (Cesana 2010: 222) and wanted to regain momentum by entrust- 
ing the young Vittorio Strada (his collaborator since 1954, living at the time 
in Moscow) with the task of identifying compelling works of Russian-So- 
viet literature. Garzanti and Mondadori, on the other hand, were character- 
ized by a more “traditional” outlook and turned to consultants such as the 
Florentine Slavist Anton Maria Raffo, who worked mainly for Mondadori. 
Everyone worked at translating and retranslating nineteenth-century litera- 
ture, while also looking for successful phenomena in foreign contemporary 
literature to import back to Italy. 

The publication in Italy of Solzhenitsyn’s One Day in the Life of Ivan Den- 
isovich was an editorial event on a par with the story surrounding the pub- 
lication of Doctor Zhivago. Published in Novyi Mir in 1962, One Day in the 
Life of Ivan Denisovich attracted the attention of foreign publishers, leading 
Garzanti and Einaudi into a competition to publish it in Italy that was un- 
expectedly won by the former (Saltamacchia 2015: 289-390). Translated by 
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Giorgio Kraiski, Garzanti’s 1963 version was an instant success, generating 
numerous reprints: it was reprinted twice in the same year, then again in 
1970, 1971 and, finally, in 1974. In the 1960s, Garzanti tackled experimen- 
tal contemporary Russian literature, including the unofficial variety, in an 
attempt to restructure its image without betraying the “traditional” profile 
inherited from Treves, the publishing house Aldo Garzanti had acquired in 
1938 (Turi 1997: 399). Between the 1960s and the 1980s, the number of Rus- 
sian and Soviet titles released by Garzanti that belonged to the vast and di- 
verse panorama of dissident culture and the literature of testimony grew 
considerably. In addition to Solzhenitsyn, whose One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich was followed in 1974 by Rakovyi korpus (Divisione Cancro; eng. 
Cancer Ward), Italian readers now had access to the literary voices of poets 
and writers such as Andrei Siniavsky and Evgeny Popov, bard poets like Bulat 
Okudzhava, and Elena Bonner, wife of the Nobel laureate Andrei Sakharov, 
along with more complex experiences, such as those provided by the tamiz- 
dat journal Kontinent.? 

Starting in the early 1970s, the climate of Italian publishing was renewed 
again, growing increasingly attentive to expanding its market and its inter- 
national connections, and working diligently on achieving an ideological 
consensus (Ferretti 2004: 226-227). Garzanti at this point turned their at- 
tention to abrasive writers, important representatives of the literature of the 
thirties, such as Mikhail Bulgakov and Osip Mandelshtam (Mandel’shtam 
1972), while still keeping the spotlight on Pasternak by publishing his corre- 
spondence with his cousin Olga Freidenberg (Pasternak/Frejdenberg 1987).° 

After beating Garzanti in the race to publish One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich, Einaudi continued in the 1950s and 1960s the energetic planning 
put in place in the post-war years (including their plans for Russian-Soviet 
literature), despite the financial crisis and the general internal changes it went 
through. Einaudi remained politically militant, albeit with a critical attitude 


5  Sinjavskij 1980; 1987; Popov 1990; Okudzhava 1975; Bonner 1986; Kontinent 1975. 

6 In 1973, similarly to what had previously done by the publisher Di Donato, linked 
to Italian Communist Party university groups, Garzanti reprinted an equally 
abridged version of Master i Margarita (The Master and Margarita; Bulgakov 1973) 
and, later, during perestroika, a single-volume edition of Rokovye iaitsa (The Fatal 
Eggs) and Sobach’ serdtse (Heart of a Dog); Bulgakov 1990. 
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towards the Italian Communist Party after the Hungarian Uprising (Man- 
goni 1999: 848, 858-864, 930). The 1963 publication of One Day in the Life 
of Ivan Denisovich in the series I coralli (Solzhenitsyn 1963) happened also 
thanks to the mediation of the journalist and writer Raffaello Uboldi, Mos- 
cow correspondent for the newspaper II Giorno. 

In the space of one year, Solzhenitsyn’s book was reprinted several times 
(Mazzucchelli 2019: 876), securing for its author the image of a very cov- 
eted writer. A few years later, Einaudi would publish both in Russian and 
in Italian his Cancer Ward, originally published anonymously in 1968 by II 
Saggiatore (ibid.: 877). 

The hype around dissident literature and other Russian authors char- 
acterized the period from the late sixties to the seventies. In 1977, Einaudi 
published a collection of prose writings by Yury Trifonov, an exponent of the 
official opposition literature of the seventies, titled Lo scambio. Conclusioni 
provvisorie. Lungo addio (Obmen. Predvaritel’nye itogi. Dolgoe proshchanie; 
eng. The Exchange. Provisional Conclusions. Long Farewell), alongside So- 
viet authors such as Veniamin Kaverin (1966), but also a book by Nikita 
Khrushchev (Chruscev 1964). Arnoldo Mondadori, another important pub- 
lisher, gained prestige in the same period with the first international edi- 
tion of Krutoi marshrut (Journey into the Whirlwind) by Evgenia Ginzburg 
(1967), adding also the name of the aforementioned Nekrasov to its roster 
of authors. Feltrinelli, on the other hand, Pasternak’s leading publisher in 
Italy and abroad,’ published anthologies intended for a wider audience, such 
as the collection Poesia russa del Novecento (Russian Poetry of the Twenti- 
eth Century, 1960) edited by Ripellino, included in Universale Economica 
Feltrinelli, a series that included writers from the first half of the century, 
from Velimir Khlebnikov and Anna Akhmatova to Nikolai Zabolotsky and 
Aleksandr Tvardovsky (Ripellino 1960). The Milanese publisher, moreover, 
promoted the unofficial culture of the 1920s thanks to the publication of Lo 
Gatto’s translation (1963) of My (We) by Evgeny Zamiatin and of authors such 
as Pilniak, Konstantin Paustovsky, and even Alexander Herzen, the latter two 


7 During the sixties, aside from reprints of Doctor Zhivago, some collections of Pas- 
ternak’s poems were published, such as Pasternak 1958 and 1967. 
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published in the series I narratori di Feltrinelli and Biblioteca di letteratura, 
respectively. 

Feltrinelli paid particular attention to Isaak Babel’, and the volume Let- 
tere alla madre e alla sorella (Letters to His Mother and His Sister) was dubbed 
by critics “a literary thunderbolt” that “follows and recalls, or wants to recall, 
the clamor of the ‘Pasternak affair” (Cesana 2010: 469-470). Indeed, Feltri- 
nelli held the worldwide copyrights to this work and continued the “Babel’ 
line” inaugurated in 1958 with Tramonto. Racconti. Opere per il teatro e per 
il cinema (Sunset: Stories and Works for the Cinema and Theater), promoting 
Babel’ to readers with the anthology of unpublished works Racconti proibiti 
e lettere intime (Forbidden Tales and Intimate Letters), as translated by Maria 
Olsufieva and Lia Wainstein, who were increasingly committed to the cause.* 
Giangiacomo Feltrinelli, a publisher and a man of culture characterized by 
a strong political commitment, undoubtedly found it important to operate 
along two vectors: the past, represented by the literature of disgraced authors, 
and the contemporary production of poets like Evtushenko and Voznesen- 
sky, published in translation in the 1960s. In the chaotic universe of books, 
Feltrinelli was guided by newly formed aesthetic and moral sensibilities of 
an Italian readership that, since the 1960s, had been torn between the ex- 
ploration of utopias and a desire to translate them into concrete terms. The 
two major historical factors influencing the world of publishing were the 
reactions of the Italian Communist Party to the Hungarian Uprising and a 
new awareness among the emergent mass readership. Einaudi and Feltrinelli, 
two proponents of cultural Marxism in Italy, had to adjust to the changed 
historical context and to a readership more and more partial to Soviet liter- 
ary dissidence. 

In the 1970s, the publishing market went through a further phase that 
involved rethinking the “traditional” intellectual’s role. Once identified as a 
political activist dishing out harsh criticism to historical, political and even 
literary phenomena, and at the same time an innovator, capable of shrewdly 


8 Feltrinelli released Babel’ in the series Narrativa, first with a collection of his tales 
and then, in 1965, with Konarmiia (The Red Cavalry; Babel’ 1958 (reprinted in 1961); 
Babel’ 1965). Pilniak was introduced to the Feltrinelli catalog in 1965. See Pilniak 
1965; Cesana 2010: 469-473. 
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interpreting cultural transformations, the “traditional” intellectual became 
less relevant in a society growing more and more massified (Ragone 1999: 
217). An unwavering interest in contemporary Soviet literature, however, 
continued to permeate Italian culture, culminating in the controversial 1977 
Venice Biennale, which was dedicated to dissent in eastern countries, and 
was suffocated by overbearing Soviet interference. 

In 1977, Einaudi published the anthology Dissenso e socialismo: una voce 
marxista del samizdat sovietico (Dissent and Socialism: A Marxist Voice from 
Soviet Samizdat), edited by Vittorio Strada and featuring essays by intellec- 
tuals belonging to the socialist and Marxist currents of dissent, most nota- 
bly, the historian Roi Medvedev. Among all the underground writers, the 
Turin publishing house chose Yury Dombrovsky, who had been arrested 
several times and was a victim of violent persecution. In Facolta di cose inu- 
tili (Fakul’tet nenuzhnykh veshchei; eng. The Faculty of Useless Knowledge), 
published in 1978 in Paris and in 1979 in Italian by Einaudi (Mazzucchelli 
2019), Dombrovsky talks about his own experience of arrest and imprison- 
ment in the Kolyma labor camps. In general, the seventies were immersed 
in circumstances that Gabriele Turi defines as “schizophrenic,” due to the 
rapid growth in number of new publishing houses (Turi 1997: 442), such as 
Guanda and Savelli, that published dissident literature. These two new pub- 
lishers released, respectively, an anthology of works by Bella Akhmadulina, 
translated and edited by Serena Vitale (Achmadulina 1971), and a selection 
of short stories from Varlam Shalamov’s Kolymskie rasskazy (Kolyma Tales), 
translated by Piero Sinatti (1976). However, many established publishing 
houses printed similar works, such as Mondadori, which released Andrei 
Platonov’s Chevengur, thanks to the intercession of Nikita Struve. Although 
it must be remarked that in the past, and despite the positive reviews of its in- 
house readers, Mondadori had always hesitated to publish Platonov (Tarab- 
bia 2013: 39, 43). 

In the eighties, book publishing went through a production and profit- 
ability crisis that was overcome only in 1985 thanks to radical restructuring 
and management rationalization (Turi 1997: 436-437; Ferretti 2004: 242-243). 
The crisis involved not only Italian fiction, but also foreign literature, limit- 
ing publications to the classics of the nineteenth century and the 1920s (for 
example, Babel’ and Pilniak). On the other hand, works of literary criticism 
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focusing on semiotics and structuralism, as well as the neo-formalism of the 
Moscow-Tartu school, remained a strong asset. In 1989, the new publishing 
house Guerini e Associati published a collection of poems by Okudzhava 
(Okudzhava 1989). However, we must take into consideration the crisis of the 
novel in Italy between the late 1970s and the early 1980s, with the exception 
of a few isolated cases (for example, Umberto Eco’s Name of the Rose, 1980), 
and the overall interest in new literary genres (Ferretti 2004: 243-248). Ei- 
naudi published translations of many works by Mikhail Bakhtin, who found 
in Italy wide popularity and acclaim among academics in search of new the- 
ories. Feltrinelli kept publishing nineteenth-century novelists and writers 
(such as Dostoevsky and Chekhov), but also a few poets from the twentieth 
century, such as Marina Tsvetaeva. Feltrinelli reprinted Doctor Zhivago and, 
in keeping with the interest in literary theory of that time, they published 
La semiotica nei paesi slavi: programmi, problemi, analisi (Semiotics in Slavic 
Countries: Programs, Problems, Analysis, 1979), an anthology featuring es- 
says by Viktor Shklovsky, Yury Lotman, Jan Mukayovsky, and others. The 
publications of the eighties were symptomatic of a crisis in the ideological 
approach and the ability of writers to present a unified vision of the world, 
thereby foreshadowing the creation of a new society and culture (Ragone 
1999: 226-227). The coming historical and political transformations would 
generate intense shocks and new approaches, along with technological chal- 
lenges. They would also advance the entertainment market at the expense of 
ideological and ethical identities (ibid.: 453). However, unexpected surprises 
would shape this multi-faceted and ever-changing context, shedding light 
once again on the publishing of the Soviet literature of dissent in Italy. 


“The ‘One-Dimensional Man’ Is Never a Fully Actualized Model”: 
Jaca Book and Russian-Soviet Literature 


Unlike the heterogeneous front embodied by the aforementioned publishing 
houses, Jaca Book belongs to the Catholic publishing industry and is part 
of an older tradition, uninterrupted by Fascism, focused on religious books 
intended mostly for grammar school pupils (Turi 1997: 410). Among its publi- 
cations, there are the magazines Famiglia Cristiana (founded in 1933 and still 
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active after the war) and Epoca, an illustrated magazine modelled on Life that 
was launched in 1950 by Mondadori with an “anti-communist, but objective 
and democratic” outlook (“anticomunista, ma obiettiva e democratica’; ibid.: 
410). Catholic publishing operates within important infrastructures, such as 
the Union of Italian Catholic Publishers, whose national conference started 
in 1953, the year the magazine Libri d oggi was founded. A few of the publish- 
ing houses belonging to the union included Cinque Lune (founded in 1955 
and close to the Italian Christian Democratic Party), Vita e Pensiero, and 
Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, founded in 1942 by Fr. Giuseppe De Luca 
(ibid.: 409-410). However, with the exception of the latter two, these Catho- 
lic publishers showed no particular and systematic interest towards philoso- 
phy and culture, underscoring their mission of providing young school-age 
readers with religious reading matter (ibid.: 410). In 1974, the founders of 
Jaca Book, a Milanese publishing house created in 1966, denounced these 
ideological limitations in a statement of self-critique: “The copious amount 
of Catholic publishing was de facto limiting Catholic publishers to producing 
books around Christian ‘topics. At that time, we ourselves didn’t know the 
first thing about De Luca’s experience with Edizioni di Storia e Letteratu- 
ra”° (Autobiografia 1974: 4). The Second Vatican Council drew a clear line 
in the sand in order to renew the Catholic outlook, therefore prompting the 
foundation of new publishing houses, such as Jaca Book, focused on ethical 
and social issues, especially in the Third World, Latin America, and Eastern 
Europe. Moreover, as part of the reform of the Curia by Pope Paul VI, the 
1966 Index Librorum Prohibitorum (List of Prohibited Books) was definitively 
suppressed, although publications still needed the Curia’s approval for the 
purposes of ecclesiastical law (Bongiolatti 2017: 136). Jaca Book operated in 
this climate and, as part of a publishing world involving major competitors 
such as Einaudi, Feltrinelli, Garzanti, and Mondadori, strove to offer a com- 
petitive alternative catalog, and, above all, a clear cultural identity. 

Jaca Book was undoubtedly among the publishing houses of the 
1960s-1980s that shed light on the Soviet Union’s clandestine literature, al- 


9 “un’abbondante produzione di editoria cattolica di fatto riduceva l’essere editori 
cattolici a produrre libri di ‘argomento’ cristiano. Dell’esperienza di De Luca con le 
edizioni di Storia e Letteratura noi per primi eravamo, allora, ignoranti.” 
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though it has never been really noticed by a scholarly community more in- 
terested in the archives of older publishers that had cultural activist pasts, 
passionately putting their catalogs and documents under a magnifying glass. 

Created by a group of friends and university students who shared “the 
same experience of a Christian community” (“una stessa esperienza di co- 
munita cristiana”; Autobiografia 1974: 6), including Sante Bagnoli, Maretta 
Campi, Laura Geronazzo, and Paolo Mangini, Jaca Book was always quite 
close to Fr. Luigi Giussani and the Charles Péguy Cultural Center, established 
in 1964 in Milan with the aim of “fulfilling the mission of presenting the 
Christian message in an objective way in the cultural arena” ® (Bongiolatti 
2017: 17). The founders of the publishing house said that the name Jaca Book 
was chosen quite haphazardly, “the evening before we had to go notarize the 
charter, with the precise desire of avoiding any activist connotations” * (Au- 
tobiografia 1974: 5), and with the intent of distinguishing themselves from the 
political engaged celebrities of contemporary Italian publishing. The name 
“jaca” (“a kind of bread tree”) was chosen, supplemented by the English word 
“book,” in order to underscore their desire to “work internationally” (ibid.), 
something they did by crossing the borders of the Iron Curtain.” 

It must certainly not have been easy to navigate the aggressive publishing 
market of the sixties, a very productive one in terms of contemporary Soviet 
literature. From its very first steps, Jaca Book looked at samizdat not only as 
an experience they wanted to make public, but also as a phenomenon to be 
defended, “especially in its ability to renew the Christian community” (“spe- 
cie nelle sue capacita di rinnovamento della comunita Cristiana”; ibid.: 6). 
According to Jaca Book’s founders, this attitude was poorly received by the 
Christian community, intent on attacking Jaca Book for “mixing the devil 
with holy water,” as they say in Italy, and badly received by the Italian left, 
determined to stigmatize their entire publishing endeavor as one that wanted 


10 “assolvere nel campo culturale il ruolo di presentare in senso oggettivo il messaggio 
cristiano.” 

u. “la sera prima di presentarsi dal notaio con la precisa volonta di non trovare alcuna 
denominazione impegnata.” 

12 The literature on this subject is extensive, of course. See, in this case, Kind-Kovacs/ 
Labov 2013 and Kind-Kovacs 2014, especially chapter three, “Tamizdat Border Cross- 
ings” (217-330). 
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“just to tell tales or [engage in] mere Christian Democratic anti-communism 
propaganda” (“raccontare storie o fare del facile anticomunismo democri- 
stiano’; ibid.: 4). 

However, Jaca Book and the Péguy Center also had moments of open 
disagreement. During a meeting in the spring of 1967 in particular, Sante 
Bagnoli, director of the publishing house, denounced the center’s lack of in- 
volvement in Italian cultural life and advocated for a more markedly reli- 
gious identity in its cultural activities (Bongiolatti 2017: 225). A little later, in 
November 1967, these very same accusations were repeated in Urbino during 
a meeting at which the founders of Jaca Book reiterated to the Péguy Cen- 
ter the importance of opening up to society, of confronting society through 
books, which had to be regarded not “as idols,” but “as tools” (ibid.: 186). 
For these reasons, Jaca Book launched a discussion around the concepts of 
“Catholic publishing” and “revolution” (ibid.), trying to understand how 
Catholic books could analyze and understand contemporary history and 
contribute to social and cultural transformation via the Christian message. 
The first concept expressed the need to come to terms with their religious 
background, while the second referred to the dominant theme of the 1960s: 
confronting the great contemporary social issues — class exploitation, free- 
dom of expression, totalitarianism — at the center of debates in the journals 
and in books published by Einaudi, Feltrinelli, Mondadori, and others. The 
young people at Jaca Book believed that restricting the publishing house to 
religious topics (in their opinion, the predominant approach within Catholic 
circles; ibid.: 186, 315) was too narrow an approach. They were convinced that 
it was necessary to be culturally active in a world not only overwhelmed by 
ideological struggles, but also characterized by profound experiences, like 
the ones in the USSR, where the fate of an entire people was at stake. 

This was why the emphasis on freedom of expression, samizdat, and So- 
viet dissent was so important for the founders of Jaca Book. In 1966, they in- 
augurated their endeavor by publishing a book entitled Testi letterari e poesie 
da riviste clandestine dell’Unione Sovietica (Literary Texts and Poems from 
Clandestine Journals of the Soviet Union), an anthology of works (mainly 
poems) selected from the samizdat periodicals Sintaksis, Feniks, and Sfinksy.¥ 


13. For an overview of these publications, see Lygo 2010: 60-62; Parisi 2013: 27, 256, 282. 
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The main reference points for this collection, and in general for the world 
of dissidence, were the Italian-Russian groups active at that time in Milan, 
and the Centro Studi di Russia Cristiana (Christian Russia Study Center), 
founded there in 1957 and devoted to studying the conditions of Soviet believ- 
ers (especially Roman Catholics). The center was spearheaded by Fr. Romano 
Scalfi, protoiereus at the Trento Cathedral and scholar of Russian culture at 
the Pontifical Oriental Institute. Sergio Rapetti (born 1941) was Jaca Book’s 
leading expert on contemporary Soviet literature and its dissemination. He 
was then a student, but would later become a scholar of Russian literature 
and culture, translating works by Solzhenitsyn, Siniavsky, and Shalamov. As 
Rapetti himself would reveal in a March 2019 interview, his Russian origins 
gave him great linguistic and cultural sensitivity. In 1938, in fact, his mother 
and grandmother had been forced to leave the Soviet Union and relocate to 
Milan, “without the head of the family who, in the spring of that year, was 
arrested in a roundup as part of the Great Terror in Kislovodsk, on the slopes 
of the Caucasus, and then transferred to a prison in Batumi, never to re- 
turn” 4 (Larocca/Pieralli 2019). Rapetti contributed to the idea of a collection 
devoted to samizdat literary journals thanks to his close relationships with 
émigré intellectuals and publishing houses, such as Posev in Frankfurt, and 
the political-literary journal Grani, YMCA Press, and Vestnik RKhD (Herald 
of the Russian Christian Movement) in Paris, which were the main outlets 
for non-aligned culture outside the Soviet Union. He had also established 
long-lasting friendships with Vladimir Maksimov, editor-in-chief of Konti- 
nent, an authoritative periodical of Russian émigré intellectuals, and Soviet 
dissident Natalya Gorbanevskaya (ibid.). 

The 1966 samizdat literary anthology consisted almost entirely of poems 
by young voices from the Soviet literary landscape, including Muscovite 
writers such as Genrikh Sapgir and Bella Akhmadulina, the bard poet Bulat 
Okudzhava, and Leningrad poets such as Joseph Brodsky, Alexandr Kush- 
ner, and Dmitry Bobyshev, all of whom were eager to experiment with the 
phonetic and symbolic potential of words in a time of open social and politi- 


14 “senza il capofamiglia che nella primavera di quell’anno, a Kislovodsk, alle pendici 
del Caucaso, dove abitavano, fu arrestato in una tornata del Grande Terrore e tras- 
ferito in carcere a Batumi, da dove non aveva piu fatto ritorno”. 
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cal conflict (even though, as the editors emphasized in the introduction, this 
trend should not be considered as a consistent signature style for the lyric 
poets in the anthology; Sorin/Ibsen 1966: 10). The editors (or, better yet, the 
compilers, given the nature of the selection, aimed above all at giving proper 
space to poetry) adopted curious nicknames that sounded like pseudonyms: 
Giovanni Bensi was the real person behind “Jean Ibsen” (Jean is a clear trans- 
lation of his first name, while Ibsen is a creative anagram of his surname) 
while Nicola Sorin was one of Rapetti’s aliases.» Bensi was a journalist with 
a background in Slavic studies, and, starting in 1991, the Russian correspon- 
dent for Avvenire. 

In their introduction, Rapetti and Bensi were determined to introduce 
Italian readers, who at the time were completely unaware of the phenomenon 
of samizdat journals and the value of clandestine poetry in general, to major 
trends in contemporary Russian literature, to methods, themes, motifs, and 
their literary origins. They wrote a few words of warning to prevent readers 
from making possible erroneous interpretations: 


At the root of this revolt and of these social issues there are, almost always, 
existential issues. This last attitude, peculiar and possibly exclusive to Sin- 
taksis, characterizes Feniks and Sfinksy as well. [...] It is a revolt against 
conventions human beings employ when in front of others or themselves. 
This state of mind of the young unofficial Soviet literary production is a 
sign of the evolution of a problematic sensitivity at the existential level of 
the individual. [...] The most serious mistakes that we could make in this 
anthology would be either seeing in this revolt a distant desire to replace 
the Soviet world with institutional forms of the current western world, or 
seeing incompleteness, pure ambition. 


Alla base della rivolta e delle istanze sociali si tratta, quasi continua- 
mente, di rivolta e di istanze esistenziali. Quest’ultimo atteggiamento, 
peculiare e tendenzialmente esclusivo in “Sintaksis”, resta determinante 


15 For a bio-bibliographical profile by Sergio Rapetti himself and a personal testi- 
mony to his work disseminating dissent, see the webpage https://www.culturedeld- 
issenso.com/sergio-rapetti/ (4/28/2021). 
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in “Feniks” e “Sfinksy”. [...] Rivolta da una convenzione di cuil’individuo 
fa uso sia nelle relazioni, sia con se stesso. Questo stato d’animo della 
giovane produzione letteraria sovietica non ufficiale é segno di un evol- 
versi della sensibilita problematica sul piano esistenziale della persona. [...] 
Gli errori pit gravi che potremmo fare di fronte alla presente antologia 
sarebbero: 0 il voler vedere in questa rivolta una volonta lontana di sosti- 
tuzione del mondo sovietico con forme istituzionali del mondo occiden- 
tale attuale o di vedervi una incompiutezza, una pura velleitarieta. 
(Sorin/Ibsen 1966: 11, 16) 


The theme of protest, rebellion, and failure was obviously crucial to all these 
texts, but it represented, as Bensi and Rapetti clearly outlined, a process 
through which Soviet poets took a long, hard look at themselves. The purpose 
of this type of literature was, therefore, to dig into the innermost relationship 
between a poet and their words, to study their ethical and civic implications 
along with the ways in which linguistic potential could be amplified. From 
the editors’ point of view, therefore, it was necessary to motivate the Italian 
reader to reflect on two elements of Russian literature in the twentieth cen- 
tury and beyond: the evolution of the relationship between poetry and words 
during the Russian twentieth century, and the connection between revolt 
and the search for identity, an aspect that developed in parallel way (but not 
in strict interdependence) in other European literatures as well. This ten- 
dency appeared clearly in the translated poems of Alexandr Kushner, Yuly 
Golovatenko-Mertsalov, and Nikolai Kotrelev, in the extremely “subversive” 
utterances of Sergei Chudakoy, in the classicism of Joseph Brodsky, and even 
in the spirituality of Bella Akhmadulina and the denunciations of Boris 
Slutsky and Artem Mikhailov. 

The anthology Testi letterari e poesie attracted little notice and, with the 
exception of a few articles and recommendations,” the only actual review 
appeared in 1967 in the journal Civitas, signed by Mino Brunetti, a frequent 
contributor to the journal. 


16 Manzari 1968; N.N. 1968. 
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Brunetti highlighted the anthology’s socio-political character, strongly 
downplaying its literary value, in spite of what Bensi and Rapetti had em- 
phasized: 


Beyond its literary value, noteworthy only in a few cases, the interest of 
this collection is both political and social in nature. From a political point 
of view, the news of kidnappings and convictions may even surprise some, 
especially now that it’s commonplace to say that the specter of Stalinism 
has been exorcised forever. From a social point of view, we can observe 
that, for all intents and purposes, there is a common denominator at the 
root of this type of literature - and of that other type that goes by the 
now abused and arbitrary name of “beat.” This common denominator is 
revolt, not only against this or that state system, but against the “state sys- 
tem” tout court; not only against this or that society, but against society 
itself as form of organization. 


[...] Al dila del valore letterario che solo in certi casi é degno di nota l’in- 
teresse di questa raccolta é al contempo politico e sociale. Dal punto di 
vista politico le notizie di sequestri e di condanne, oggi che si dice co- 
munemente che lo spettro dello stalinismo é stato esorcizzato per sem- 
pre, potrebbero persino sorprendere taluni. Dal punto di vista sociale si 
puo osservare che, nella sostanza, un comune denominatore é alla base 
di questo tipo di letteratura e di quell’altra che va sotto il nome ormai 
abusato quanto arbitrario di beat: questo comune denominatore é la ri- 
volta, non solo contro questo o quel sistema statale, ma contro il “sistema 
statale” tout court; non solo contro questa o quella societa, ma contro la 
societa in quanto organizzazione. 

(Brunetti 1967: 129) 


Therefore, Brunetti identified as the main element in the anthology the very 
thing disavowed by its editors, that “most serious mistake” that must be 
avoided, they claimed, in interpreting the phenomenon. Brunetti asserted 
with conviction the social premises of the texts, completely ignoring the deep 
and rooted layer described by Bensi and Rapetti. By all appearances, the Ital- 
ian culture of the time was not ready to accept a phenomenon like samizdat 
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poetry: it did not have the tools to understand its causes — not so much its 
social causes, as its purely literary origins. What seems to be missing here 
is actual critical reflection on samizdat poetry that could situate it within 
Russian literary history while liberating it from ideological interpretations. 
This is obviously a long and complex journey, slowed down for the most part 
by the lack of critical tools for approaching a phenomenon that was still new 
in Europe and was quite different from the western underground press of the 
1960s. In the early seventies, Italy had strong feelings on the issue of freedom 
of expression and the harsh opposition to the Soviet regime, and these are the 
lenses through which they looked at literary samizdat without fully under- 
standing its historical roots and the value attributed to clandestine words - a 
problematic path that has typified Russian literature since its origins. 

Jaca Book’s mission to disseminate Soviet dissent was confirmed by subse- 
quent publications. Its Piccola serie was devoted to the liberation movements 
in Vietnam, South America and Africa, but also some Soviet underground 
experiences. Di fronte e attraverso, Liberta espressive, and Archivio per la 
Russia e per Europa Orientale, launched in collaboration with the Christian 
Russia Study Center, were all series that included several works of political, 
religious and even literary dissent. Yury Galanskov’s Feniks 66 (1968) was 
marged with the Piccola serie, while in 1979 the collection La primavera di 
Mosca. Le riviste dattiloscritte sovietiche degli anni 60: prosa, poesia, impegno 
civile agli inizi del dissenso (The Moscow Spring: The Soviet Typewritten Jour- 
nals of the 1960s: Prose, Poetry, and Civic Commitment at the Beginning of 
Dissent) was published in the series Di fronte e attraverso; it included most 
of the texts published in the 1966 anthology. The main dissident authors pro- 
moted by Jaca Book were Andrei Siniavsky, Alexandr Solzhenitsyn, Lydia 
Chukovskaya, Andrei Platonov, and Vasily Grossman. In the sixties, as dis- 
cussed earlier, the major Italian publishing houses released books by Babel’ 
(Feltrinelli), Evgenia Ginzburg (Mondadori), and Solzhenitsyn (Garzanti 
and Einaudi), but Jaca Book published works like In difesa della piramide 
o contro Evtusenko (In Defense of the Pyramid (On Evtushenko’s Poetry), 
1967) and Pensieri improvvisi (Mysli vrasploch; eng. Sudden Thoughts, 1967) 
by Siniavsky, Belaia kniga (The White Book, 1967) by Aleksandr Ginzburg, 
and a collection of Solzhenitsyn’s writings entitled Tra autoritarismo e sfrut- 
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tamento. Interventi di A. I. Solzhenitsyn (Between Authoritarianism and Ex- 
ploitation: Contributions by A.I. Solzhenitsyn, 1968). 

In 1980, thanks to Rapetti’s efforts (this time in collaboration with Igor 
Sibaldi), Jaca Book published the censored versions, the only ones available 
at the time, of three novellas by Andrei Platonov - Gorod Gradov (The City of 
Gradov), Epifanskie shliuzy (The Epifan Locks), and Sokrovennyi chelovek (The 
Secret Man)". In 1984, Jaca Book released Vasily Grossman’s Life and Fate for 
the first time in Italian: Cristina Bongiorno’s translation was based on the 
abridged text, the only one in circulation at the time. That same year, Life 
and Fate was celebrated as an “unusual bestseller” on the pages of the journal 
Cultura e Libri, where G. Cattini argued that, despite the fact that writers 
such as Solzhenitsyn and Grossman had not caused the resonance they de- 
served in the West, publishers felt nonetheless compelled to offer them to the 
public (Calusio 2019: 437). In the eighties, Vittorio Strada stressed the fact 
that Grossman’s novel was proof of an interior freedom “utterly rare, even 
outside the USSR” (“cosi rara anche fuori dall’URSS”; ibid.: 1027). According 
to Strada, 


Grossman wrote the first veritable anti-fascist novel about the anti-fascist 
war. In other words, he discovered that official anti-fascism was nothing 
more than the ideological disguise for another form of totalitarianism, 
similar to the fascist one, namely, Soviet communism, especially in its 
Stalinist form, but already, albeit in ways not yet entirely explicit, in that 
of Lenin. 


Grossman aveva scritto il primo vero romanzo antifascista sulla guerra 
antifascista. Egli aveva cioe scoperto che l’antifascismo ufficiale non 
era altro che la maschera ideologica di un’altra forma di totalitarismo, 
analoga a quella fascista: il comunismo sovietico, soprattutto nella sua 


17_ The Italian reading public was first introduced to Platonov in 1968, when Einaudi 
published Ricerca di una terra felice (In Search of a Happy Land), a collection that 
opened with the novella Dzhan, defined by Vittorio Strada (1968) as “the quintes- 
sence of Platonov’s fantastic world.” 
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variante staliniana, ma gia, benché in forme non ancora del tutto esplic- 
ite, in quella di Lenin. 
(Ibid.) 


The Catholic press in particular was at pains to underscore the novel’s value: 
“Novel-epic, novel-document, novel-exposé: however you want to define it, 
it certainly marks an era and gives back to literature its prophetic and civic 
role” ' (ibid.: 1028). 

Back in the seventies, Jaca Book’s interest in the Soviet world, even at a 
moment of financial crisis, paralleled that of other Italian publishers and 
focused on three major fundamental issues in order to define the publish- 
ing house’s image in terms of Christian identity, an awareness of political 
history, and responsibility (Autobiografia 1974: 14-20). Throughout the sev- 
enties, by publishing underground Soviet literature, Jaca Book tried to make 
its own contribution to the debate around the sense of Christian community, 
in order to “retrace the history of the Christian fact, to understand its consis- 
tency today and to draw from its actual experience of unity, and therefore of 
human liberation”  (Autobiografia 1974: 15). The trail blazed by Jaca Book is 
now open to new authors, including Marxists, the extra-parliamentary left, 
and Catholic communists.*° 

The early seventies bore many fruits on the Soviet front. In 1971, Jaca Book 
published its greatest number of Russian-Soviet titles (eight in total), ranging 
from literature to philosophy, from religion to economic and social policy, 
and focusing on neo-Platonic and existentialist philosophy in particular, as 
well as on the economic vision of the so-called Left Opposition. There was 
also no shortage of studies and monographs against Leninism and Stalin- 
ism, written by authoritative figures on the Italian and European intellectual 


18 “Romanzo-epopea, romanzo-documento, romanzo-denunzia: comunque lo si 
voglia definire, certamente segna un’epoca e restituisce alla letteratura il suo ruolo 
profetico e civile.” 

19 “ripercorrere la storia del fatto cristiano, di comprendere la sua consistenza oggi e 
di trarne l’effettiva esperienza di unita e percid di liberazione dell’uomo.” 

20 Bucharin 1971; Berdjaev 1971; Centro studi di Russia Cristiana 1971; Preobrazenskij 
1971a; Preobrazenskij 1971b; Sinjavskij 1971; Solov’ev 1971; Solzenicyn 1971. 
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landscape (especially from France) who had a profound knowledge of the 
Soviet Union. 

In 1977, the year of the heated Venice Biennale, Jaca Book released a fair 
number of works on dissent, although no literary works. Indeed, its titles 
included monographs and translations of a philosophical nature devoted 
to Berdiaev and Semen Frank (Dell’Asta 1977; Frank 1977). The only fiction 
writer that Jaca Book published in 1977 (and later in 1982) was Lydia Chu- 
kovskaya, an eyewitness of the Great Terror, during which her husband, the 
talented writer and influential astrophysicist Matvei Bronshtein, was ar- 
rested. In 1977, Jaca Book published La casa deserta (Opustelyi dom; eng. The 
Deserted House), and in 1982, II processo. Memoria di un costume letterario 
(Protsess iskliucheniia; eng. The Process of Expulsion), a tamizdat work pub- 
lished by YMCA Press in 1979. This work is comparable in terms of genre 
to Olga Berggolts’s Zapretnyi dnevnik (Forbidden Diary), as they are both 
works of literature as testimony, but is also similar to Akhmatova’s Requiem, 
an elegy about the years of the Yezhovshchina, written a little later, during 
the winter of 1939-1940, immediately after two years spent in line outside the 
Leningrad prisons. 

The seventies were undoubtedly a time when Jaca Book systematized its 
work while also reaching out towards areas that reflected its close relation- 
ship with Fr. Giussani, who promoted books on the status and the role of 
the Church in the Soviet Union (Codevilla 1972; Chrysostomus 1974). As for 
literary works, the last title published by Jaca Book before the Soviet Union’s 
collapse was Tre minuti di silenzio (Tri minuty molchaniia; eng. Three Min- 
utes of Silence) by Georgy Vladimov (1986, translated by Serena Prina), an 
exponent of the so-called molodaia proza (youth prose). This tamizdat novel 
was originally published in France by Gallimard and then in 1982 in Frank- 
furt by Posev Verlag. In the Russian preface to the Frankfurt edition, Vlad- 
imov revealed that the novel had been published in Novyi mir in 1969, but 
been harshly attacked and ravaged by the censorship back home (Vladimov 
1986: 5-6). In Italy, Vladimov was published for the first time in 1976: II fedele 
Ruslan. Storia di un cane del lager (Vernyi Ruslan; eng. Faithful Ruslan) was 
translated by Rapetti for Mondadori. The novel chronicles the “adventures” 
of a guard dog in a concentration camp. Readers reacted positively to Rapet- 
ti’s translation. It was reviewed that same year in Panorama by Ferdinando 
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Camon, who defined it as a novel “full of pathos,” (“ricco di pathos”) even 
though sometimes verging on the pathetic (Camon 1986: 30). 

During those years, Jaca Book’s editorial line aimed at distancing the 
press not only from its usual competitors, but also from that of new publish- 
ers giving a voice to unofficial Soviet culture, while at the same time pushing 
the debate towards larger issues like totalitarianism, censorship, and free- 
dom of the press and expression from a specific point of view (that of the 
Catholic community) that was an alternative to the new ideological waves. 
Undoubtedly, this path was fraught with obstacles put in place by the vast 
and articulated Catholic movement in its search for renewed avenues of ac- 
tivism after the Second Vatican Council, which was responsible for the rise 
of new forms of associationism (Tassani 1978: 94). The principle that emerged 
during the 1967 Urbino meeting, according to which Jaca Book should not 
be “Catholic by subject,” but should address contemporary issues, was the 
cornerstone that gave momentum to Jaca Book’s cultural activism. Its found- 
ers thought it necessary not to limit themselves to a dialogue among like- 
minded individuals, but rather to push the debate beyond the boundaries of 
their own identity, prioritizing the search for useful perspectives in order to 
fully understand the problems at hand. This discussion seemed to open paths 
of amicable collaboration with “politically more open-minded bookshops 
(especially - and this does not appear to be contradictory to us - the new 
neighborhood or small-town bookshops) such as the Feltrinelli bookstores, 
as well as dozens of bookstores that have bloomed in recent years and are 
connected to each other and to our editorial staff” ** (Autobiografia 1974: 105). 

In the 1970s, Jaca Book understood it could carve out a sizable space for it- 
self within a genre that had emerged renewed in the Italian publishing world, 
namely, Gulag literature and the literature of testimony, a space the publish- 
ing house would fortify from the 1980s on. The collapse of the Soviet Union, 
in fact, called for a general historical reflection on memory and an evalua- 
tion of the period that would affect the whole of Europe while it reshaped its 


21 “politicamente pit aperte (specie, e cid non sembra una contraddizione, le nuove 
librerie di quartiere o dei piccoli paesi) come le librerie Feltrinelli, oltreché una 
decina di librerie sorte negli ultimi anni in collegamento fra di loro e con la nostra 
redazione.” 
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values. This was why, in the nineties, that Jaca Book increased the numbers 
of translations of authors like Solzhenitsyn it released, a trend that has con- 
tinued to the present day, now that Jaca Book has diversified its publishing 
activity into new channels and new languages. 

Jaca Book found Soviet dissident literature valuable, therefore, not only 
because they wanted to disseminate Russian-Soviet culture, but also because 
it answered their need to reaffirm a cultural identity that opposed all forms 
of authoritarianism and totalitarianism in the desire to open a dialogue with 
forms of Marxism as part of a historical process. A case in point was the edi- 
torial note that Jaca Book added to its edition of Siniavsky’s Sudden Thoughts: 
the path of clandestine literature was a way of investigating and going be- 
yond Marcuse’s “one-dimensional man” to discover how human beings, as 
products of contemporary capitalism and Soviet society, could never become 
“fully actualized models” (“un modello totalmente attualizzato”; Nota di re- 
dazione 1967: 9). 
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Between Samizdat and Tamizdat: 
The Case of the Almanac Fioretti 


Abstract: The paper focuses on the history of Fioretti (1965), a samizdat almanac of the 
Malaya Sadovaya poets, one of the first unofficial literary communities in Leningrad 
in the 1960s. The planned publication of the almanac both in samizdat and tamizdat 
(particularly, in the journal Grani, affiliated with the NTS) was cancelled for fear of 
likely persecution by the Soviet authorities. The paper describes the period’s historical 
and political context and reconstructs the list of contributing authors at the time of its 
(non)publication, based on archival findings. A comparative analysis of the almanac’s 
contents with its new edition, published by Mikhail Yupp in Philadelphia in 2017, raises 
several questions about strategies for canonizing unofficial authors in Soviet times and 
today. 


Keywords: Fioretti, Vladimir Erl’, Malaya Sadovaya poets, Andrei Gaivoronsky, 
Mikhail Yupp 


In memory of Vladimir Erl’ 


The tradition of republishing Soviet samizdat literary periodicals and an- 
thologies in tamizdat dates back to the 1960s, when the journal Grani re- 
published Feniks, a Moscow youth magazine, in its fifty-second issue (Grani 
1962: 86-190).' In 1965, two similar publications from Moscow came out in 
Grani: the three volumes of the almanac Sintaksis (ed. Aleksandr Ginzburg; 
Grani 1965a: 97-131) were published in no. 58, while the journal Sfinksy (ed. 
Valery Tarsis; Grani 1965b: 6-77) was published in the following issue, no. 59. 


1 The anthology Feniks 1966 (ed. Yury Galanskov) was also published in nos. 63-65 
and 67-69 of Grani. For a detailed list of the samizdat publications featured in the 
first hundred issues of Grani, see Grani 1977. 
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Samizdat publications in Leningrad and other cities were also sometimes 
picked up by tamizdat: for example, a special issue of the academic journal 
Wiener Slawistischer Almanach republished the second issue of the Lenin- 
grad almanac Istoriko-literaturnye chteniia (Historical and Literary Studies; 
WSA 1984),” and volume 3a of The Blue Lagoon Anthology of Modern Rus- 
sian Poetry featured a republication of the first issue of the almanac Maya 
(Frunze/Pskov/Leningrad, 1980: see Kuz’minskii/Kovalev 1986a: 793-920). 
The almanac Neue Russische Literatur, published in Salzburg between 1978 
and 1983, was virtually a samizdat magazine compiled in Moscow by the poet 
Slava Lyon. 

Like many other tamizdat literary publications, these journals and al- 
manacs were read both in and outside the Soviet Union. Tamizdat had two 
functions: to present Soviet underground culture to the global public and 
unofficially distribute such publications within the Soviet Union. The repub- 
lication of samizdat anthologies and journals also ensured that their con- 
tents would not be lost to posterity. Full-fledged samizdat periodicals, such as 
Chasy (The Clock), 37, Obvodny Kanal and others that were published in doz- 
ens or sometimes hundreds of copies, appeared in the 1970s and 1980s, but 
earlier anthologies and journals often existed only in several copies. This was 
particularly the case in the 1960s, but even later many underground publica- 
tions were typewritten, producing just several carbon copies. For example, 
Istoriko-literaturnye chteniia, republished in Wiener Slawistischer Almanach, 
was originally published in just three copies (Severiukhin 2003: 402). 

After the Soviet Union’s collapse and the de facto abolition of censor- 
ship,* tamizdat ceased to exist as a cultural phenomenon. Small editions 
went online mostly as private projects,* just as before, but sometimes they 
were subjected to in-depth academic systematization and reflection. Such is 
the case of the large archive of samizdat periodicals collected by the Project 


2 Excerpts from the first issue were also published in the back of the journal. 

3. For more on Maya, see Orlov 2021. 
See the Soviet Law on Press and Other Mass Media (June 12, 1990). Its passage was 
reported, for example, in Woodruff 1990. 

5 For example, see the Knizhnica online archive of rare samizdat, launched by 
the New York photographer and poet Gleb Simonov. URL: www.knizhnica.com 
(5/11/2020). 
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for the Study of Dissidence and Samizdat, supervised by Ann Komaromi at 
the University of Toronto. A few academic and cultural institutions that are 
part of the Russian Art Archive Network also archive materials and advance 
samizdat studies.° 

Among the most recent publications to highlight the importance of tam- 
izdat in preserving and disseminating samizdat was the facsimile edition of 
the almanac Fioretti (Fioretti 2017) edited by Mikhail Yupp in Philadelphia. 
In 1965, this almanac was supposed to serve as a platform for the literary 
works of the Malaya Sadovaya poets. One of the first Leningrad unofficial 
literary communities, the group emerged in a café on Malaya Sadovaya Street 
in the city center. The plight of the almanac, both in its samizdat and “tamiz- 
dat” versions, is an iconic story’ of the period, many of whose witnesses and 
participants are no longer with us.* 


6 URL: russianartarchive.net/ru (5/11/2020). 

7  Itis worth pointing out the self-reflective mirror motifin the anthologies edited by 
Konstantin Kuzminsky. The anthologies he produced in Leningrad deserve a sep- 
arate study, but their concise chronology goes as follows. In 1972, Doubleday pub- 
lished Susanna Massie’s The Living Mirror: Five Young Poets of Leningrad (Massie 
1972), in which Kuzminsky was featured as an author (along with Joseph Brodsky, Gleb 
Gorbovsky, Alexander Kushner and Viktor Sosnora) and uncredited co-editor. In 
the summer of 1972, Kuzminsky published a collection of fourteen younger poets, 
which was reprinted four times over the next two years (Kuz’minskii 1972-1974), 
and shortly afterwards (sic!) an anthology of his “teachers or, say, elder fellow au- 
thors,” Zhivoe zerkalo: pervyi etap leningradskoi poesii (The Living Mirror: The First 
Stage of Leningrad Poetry), which featured, apart from the aforementioned poets, 
Gennady Alekseev, Leonid Aronzon, Anri Volokhonsky, Mikhail Eremin, Roal’d 
Mandelshtam, Anatoly Naiman, Evgeny Rein, Vladimir Ufliand, and Eduard 
Shneiderman (Kuz’minskii/ Massie 1973°). The title page of this anthology, stored 
in the Kuzminsky archives at the Amherst Center for Russian Culture, indicates 
the year of publication as “197.” We have established the year based on Kuzminsky’s 
own statement on the matter (Kuz’minskii/Kovalev 1980: 21). We have also noted 
that many dates in the first volume of his Blue Lagoon Anthology of Modern Russian 
Poetry were reconstructed by the editor from memory. 

8 As of this writing, the following Fioretti contributors have died: Aleksandr 
Altshuler, Leonid Aronzon, Evgeny Venzel’, Andrei Gaivoronsky, Aleksandr 
Mironov, Oleg Nivorozhkin, Valery Fedorov, Aleksandr Churilin, and Vladimir 
Erl’. 
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The republication of Fioretti outside Russia more than fifty years after its 
creation is symbolic in many respects. This edition is valuable, at the very 
least, as something that claims to be a facsimile reproduction of a legend- 
ary early samizdat document that many had heard of, but few had seen, be- 
cause the only surviving copy was in the private collection of poet Andrei 
Gaivoronsky (the pen name of Andrei Kuz’minchuk, 1947-2016). The idea of 
reissuing Fioretti was first voiced in the 1970s by the poet and textual critic 
Vladimir Erl’ who at that time ran a samizdat “publishing house” called Pa- 
lata mer i vesov (Chamber of Weights and Measures). Erl’ had also planned 
to publish the almanac after the collapse of the Soviet Union in the 1990s. 
In September 1997, the copy that belonged to Gaivoronsky was given to the 
Malaya Sadovaya poet Mikhail Yupp, who since 1981 has lived in Philadel- 
phia. In 2003, the encyclopedia Samizdat Leningrada announced Yupp’s plan 
to republish Fioretti (Severiukhin 2003: 468). The republication, which took 
place after a nearly fifteen-year delay, in 2017, as well as a few findings in the 
archives of the recently deceased Erl’ (May 14, 1947-September 25, 2020) have 
made it possible to establish the probable contents of the original Fioretti. 

Fioretti is often mentioned in various academic and reference materials,°® 
so we shall focus on its history and contents as well as its significance for 
underground culture. The contents call for a detailed explanation, as the al- 
manac’s only copy was stored for over fifty years in Gaivoronsky’s and then 
Yupp’s private collection and had been seen by only a few people. 

Fioretti was virtually the first samizdat publication by an unofficial liter- 
ary and non-student community in Leningrad. Until the mid-1960s, other 
almanacs and anthologies published in samizdat either appeared within 
official institutions (universities, usually) or were private undertakings by 
their editors. The first group consists of such journals as Goluboi buton (Blue 
Flower Bud, 1955, Faculty of Philology, Leningrad State University), Eres’ 
(Heresy, 1956, literature club at the Library Institute), Svezhie golosa and Go- 
losok (Fresh Voices and Thin Voice, 1956-1957, Institute of Railway Engineers), 
Tupoi ugol (Blunt Angle, 1957, Polytechnical Institute), Optima (1960-1962, 
evening department, Faculty of Philology, Leningrad State University), 
the bulletin-board newspapers Kultura (1956, Technological Institute) and 


9 Besides the sources quoted in this paper, see Savitskii 1998 and Morse 2021. 
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Litfront filfaka (1956, Faculty of Russian Language and Literature, Herzen 
Pedagogical Institute); the almanacs Lai (Barking, 1962, Faculty of Philol- 
ogy, Leningrad State University), Stezia (Path, 1965, Faculty of Mathematics 
and Mechanics, Leningrad State University), and Almanakh (seven volumes, 
1965-1966, Faculty of Russian Language and Literature, Herzen Pedagogi- 
cal Institute). The second group consists of such anthologies as Belye nochi 
(White Nights, nos. 1-3, 1956-1958, ed. Anatoly Domashev), Prizma (Prism, 
1961-1962, ed. Boris Taigin and Konstantin Kuzminsky), Parus (Sail) and 
Chertopolokh (Thistle, 1965-1966, ed. Oleg Liagachev and Valery Petrachen- 
kov), as well as Antologiia sovetskoi patologii (Anthology of Soviet Pathology, 
1962, ed. Konstantin Kuzminsky).’° In January 1965, the Gorozhane (City 
Slickers) literary group (Boris Vakhtin, Vladimir Gubin, Igor’ Efimov, Vlad- 
imir Maramzin) submitted a collection of their works to Sovetskii pisatel’ 
publishing house, but the book was rejected. 

Fioretti was planned the same year (1965) as an alternative to the fruitless 
attempts at dialogue with the literary authorities. It showed the road that 
Leningrad unofficial culture would follow ten years later, after a failed at- 
tempt to publish the anthology Lepta (Mite) in 1975: establishing alternative 
unofficial literary institutions and journals.” 

Importantly, apart from personal relations and shared interests, the 
Malaya Sadovaya poets shared a common geographical milieu around the 
Eliseevsky grocery store, which in September 1963 boasted one of the city’s 
first espresso machines.” After quite literally taking a gulp of freedom, the 
coffee shop visitors would continue their conversations in the nearby court- 
yards and stairwells, or in a small garden near the Winter Stadium, unofh- 


10 The list is based on the encyclopedia Samizdat Leningrada (Severiukhin 2003: 391- 
468). 1 am grateful to Gabriel Superfin for his valuable comments. 

11 See more on the anthology Lepta in Kuz’minskii/Kovalev 1986b: 275-326; Kukui 
2008. 

12 Date as citied in Lur’e 2013. Coffee beans were not sold in Leningrad until the late 
19508; the first espresso machines to appear in the city were produced by the Hun- 
garian brand Omnia. According to Viktor Krivulin, the first café to have them was 
located in the Aeroflot ticket office on Nevsky Prospect. See also Il’ia Cherniak’s 
memoir about Malaya Sadovaya (Cherniak 2009), which is particularly valuable 
as its author was not a writer. For more memoirs on Leningrad coffee culture, see 
Nikol’skaia 2014. 
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cially dubbed Katzenhof,” in “Orbita” (the garden around the monument 
to Pushkin on Arts Square), or outside the Rodina movie theater on Mane- 
zhnaia Square. The nearby Public Library, Russian State Museum, Lenin- 
grad Philharmonic (both its Large and Small Concert Halls), and the House 
of Cinema were essential landmarks in the city’s cultural landscape. In the 
Lavka pisatelei (Writers’ Shop), near the corner of the Fontanka River Em- 
bankment and Nevsky Prospect, and the second-hand bookshops on Liteiny 
Prospect and at the corner of Herzen Street and Nevsky Prospect, one could 
buy reasonably priced books of Silver Age and avant-garde Russian poetry. 
The idlers would go there to enjoy a cup of coffee on Leningrad’s “Broadway,” 
that is Nevsky Prospect, or even something stronger outside a grocery store. 
A few hundred meters away, on the other side of Nevsky Prospect, in the Lo- 
monosovskaia Liniia and Perinnaia Liniia of the Gostiny Dvor department 
store, was the famous “Galera,” a black market for imported merchandise. 
The encounters of the young poets, many of whom were still high school 
students, with their older friends and the rest of the motley downtown crowd 
was the background that shaped the identity of Leningrad unofficial litera- 
ture, its horizons, canons of books, range of opinions, and attitudes to fellow 
writers and the public, and, of course, the personal contacts that were fun- 
damental for cultural intercourse (and samizdat in particular). As Vladimir 
Er!’ wrote about the period: 


The total number of people who knew each other within the Malaya Sa- 
dovaya circle while it existed ranged between two and three hundred ac- 
cording to various tallies. The ability and practice of freely discussing 
questions of philosophy, religion, literature, aesthetics, and art was what 
made all the Malaya Sadovaya habitués (with few exceptions) kindred 
spirits and brought them together. The community of Malaya Sadovaya 


13. The name was proposed by Vladimir Erl’, a cat lover, as an alternative to its “origi- 
nal” nickname, “Sobachii sadik” (“Dog Garden”), as it was used by neighborhood 
residents to walk their dogs. Katzenhof was also renowned for its statue of a young 
mother with children, commonly referred to as the “Oedipus Complex.” Katzenhof 
could be seen as an obscure allusion to “Kat’kin Sadik” (“Kate’s Garden”), the ver- 
nacular name for the garden around the monument to Catherine the Great on the 
other side of Nevsky Prospect. 
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poets lasted for many years [...]. Of course, not all the people who fre- 
quented Malaya Sadovaya were creative: some were grateful listeners and 
spectators or just pleasant interlocutors. But all of them should be identi- 
fied as Malaya Sadovaya poets, for “all of them are beautiful... all of them 
are poets.” 4 


B yenom o6uyjee KoMM4eCTBO Tak MIM MHave 3HaKOMBIX MexKy Cobo m0 
Manon Cayosom 3a Bce BpeM# ee CyleCcTBOBaHMA JOCTMTaso (110 pasHbIM 
HOf{C4eTaM) OT AByXCcOT JO TpexcoT yemoBek. Bo3MoxKHOCTD M MpakTuKa 
cBobogHOrTO Ob6cy>xKTeHUA PUMOCOMCKMX, peMTMO3HBIX, MTepaTy pHBIX, 
ICTETUTECKMX MU XYJOXKECTBEHHBIX BOMPOCOB COCTaBIAIO TO Oblee, UTO 
CO7DKaIIO U posHUNO Bcex (3a HOMHOTMMM MCKMIOUCHM AMM) 3aBcermaTaeB 
Manon Cagoson. Ito equuctTBo nosTOB Manon Cafoson coxpaHumocn 
Ha yomrue rogpt [...]. PasyMeetca, He Bce Nocerutenu Manon Canoson 
3aHMMasIMCb TBOPYECTBOM; MHOrue ObIIM TOMbKO OarofapHIMMU cytyuta- 
TeIAMU UIM 3PUTeETAMU, MHOTAa IpocTo IpMATHbIMU cobeceqHMKaMM. 
OgHako akTMyecKM BCe OHM TOKE FOMKHI ObITD Ha3BaHbI MOITAaMMU 
Manon Cafoson, — Bea “Bce OHM KpacaBUBl... BCe OHM MogTBI.” » 
(Erl’ 2011: 92-93) 


Malaya Sadovaya served as a platform that let many of its writers transcend 
their small groups of friends. After Malaya Sadovaya ceased to function as 
a community, many of its poets were instrumental in shaping Leningrad’s 
“second culture,” while remaining faithful to the spirit of the place where 
they had got their start. This could be clearly seen in the readings given by 
the Malaya Sadovaya poets as a single literary group in the mid-1960s (at the 
Herzen Pedagogical Institute, the Kafe poetov (Café of Poets) on Poltavskaia 
Street, the Mukhina School of Art and Design, and various literary institu- 
tions), and later in the 1990s and 2000s (at the Dostoevsky Memorial Apart- 
ment Museum, the Akhmatova Museum at Fountain House, the Pushkin 


14 Unless otherwise indicated, all translations from the Russian are mine — I. K. 
15 Quotation from the song “Batal’noe polotno” (“Battlescape,” 1973) by Bulat Okud- 
zhava. 
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Memorial Apartment, etc.),’° as well as in the memoirs of the poets them- 
selves, who identified Malaya Sadovaya as the source of Leningrad’s “kofein- 
aia” (“coffeehouse”; Bukovskaia 2009: 21) or “ulichnaia” (“street”; Erl’ 2009: 
29) culture. “Everything started for me at Malaya Sadovaya” (“Ja MeHA Bce 
HaudMHamocb c Mano Cagosom”), poet Aleksandr Mironov told Yulia Valieva 
(Mironov 2009: 32). Nikolai Nikolaev called Malaya Sadovayaa place of inner 
freedom: “It wasn’t just a meeting place, but a space with something meta- 
physical in the air. We didn’t come there to deal with personal matters, but 
for something completely different. [...] It was serious, it was the real thing” 
(Nikolaev 2009: 40, 43).’” 

Therefore, the work on Fioretti in 1965 was particularly important to the 
Malaya Sadovaya poets: the collective publication pushed them beyond the 
bounds of individual typewritten collections and into a shared space where 
every voice was part of a polyphony. “Through participation in Fioretti, 
young and gifted poets could not only feel their significance for the global 
art process, but also take the first step up Mount Olympus” (Churilin 2012: 
290).'* The individual experiments and quests of the emergent “second cul- 
ture” generation now had a common vector. 

The idea of producing the almanac occurred to the writer and engineer 
Aleksandr Churilin (1941-2017); the title, to the poet and writer Oleg Nivo- 
rozhkin (1943-2006), who had been passionately reading The Little Flowers 
of Saint Francis of Assisi.” The discussions of possible contributors and the 
concept of the almanac took place in spring 1965. According to the memoirs 


16 See Erl’ 2011: 92. 

17 “Oxo 6pI710 He HpocTo ‘HnoMjazKOM [1A BCTpeyM, a OCOObIM IIpoOcTpaHCTBOM, Hajh 
KOTOPbIM BUTaIO HeYTO MeTadusnueckoe. Mpr Tam cobMpasuch He [IA TOTO, YTOODI 
pellaTb CBOM IM4HDbIe Jena, a 1714 MHOTO. [...] Bce 6pi10 Bcepbes, B3alIpaBsy.” 

18 “Yuacrue B Fioretti’ m03BO1M10 MOMO[bIM TalaHTaM He TOKO Cpasy MOYyBCTBO- 
BaTb CBOW 3HaYMMOCTb B MMPOBOM XY/O%KECTBEHHOM IIpOlecce, HO Mf BCTaTb Kak 6pI 
Ha IlepBy!0 CTyHeHbKy Omnia.” 

19 A. P. Pechkovsky’s Russian translation was published by the Symbolist publish- 
ing house Musaget in 1913; it was reprinted in the Soviet Union only in 1990. In 
tamizdat, it was reprinted in 1974 by the Brussels-based publisher Zhizn’ s Bogom 
(Life with God). According to Nikolai Nikolaev, Malaya Sadovaya’s religious and 
philosophical tendencies were first manifested in Fioretti. Aleksandr Prokof’ev and 
Dmitry Makrinov would eventually become priests (Nikolaev 2009: 41). 
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of witnesses, the very idea of producing a group publication (a second issue 
was planned as well) served as a symbol of personal and creative freedom. As 
Ilia Cherniak later wrote: 


The very idea that the Malaya Sadovaya group had of publishing an al- 
manac was dangerous. But talking about it openly was exciting and at- 
tractive precisely in terms of its lack of inhibition. Sometimes they almost 
shouted about the almanac from the rooftops. I don’t remember exactly 
who it was, Yupp or Zviagin, who suggested putting a picture of the mon- 
ument to Catherine the Great on the cover, number each copy, and send 
one to the restricted-access collection at the Public Library. 


Cama ujjead MamlocafOBleB M3JaBaTb albMaHax Opa OMacHoM. OHaKO 
pasroBopbl 06 9TOM IlaHe, IPM4eM JOBOIbHO OTKpbITble, Oyqopaxkwin 
Mi MIpMBeKaIM MMeHHO CBOeM packoBaHHOCcTHIO. MHorga 06 ambMaHaxe 
UpakTMyuecku KpwyaiM Ha Bcex yrmax. He nomuto TOYHO KTO, lOnn win 
3BAIMH, peyiaran M306pa3uTb Ha OON0%KKe BUA, Ha WaMATHUK Exate- 
puHe, CieiaTb HOMepHbIe 9K3EMIMIAPbI M OMH M3 HUX MOCHIaTb IpAMO B 
cneuxpau Ily61m4Hon 6u6nMoTeKn. 

(Cherniak 2009: 55) 


In April 1965, Mironov and Erl’ went to Moscow for a few weeks (they were 
seventeen at the time, although Erl’ would turn eighteen in May 1965), meet- 
ing Valery Tarsis and members of the group SMOG.”° The poems they left 
behind in Moscow were incorporated into the anthology Sfinksy (July 1965) 
and published abroad in Grani in late 1965.” A visit to Leningrad by SMOG 
members Vladimir Aleinikov and Vladimir Batshev is clear evidence that 
the plan to publish an almanac was no secret: 


20 For more on their visit, during which they met Leonid Gubanov and Vladimir Bat- 


21 


shev, and submitted their poems, see Batshev 2017: 110-111. Batshev writes that his 
trip to Leningrad took place on June 25-28. Mironov introduced Batshev to Gaivo- 
ronsky, Krivulin, Aleksandr Prokof’ev, and Leonid Aronzon (ibid.: 167-168). 

On the effect of tamizdat publications on the samizdat landscape, see Savitskii 
2002: 31-36. 
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Radically-minded [...] Vladimir Batshev [...] brought the rubber stereo- 
types from Grani and proposed that we combine our efforts. [...] We de- 
cided to send a few copies of the almanac to Moscow and find a publisher 
or, should we fail, have part of it published in Grani. 


BecbMa pagjMKayibHO HactpoeHuHpin [...] Baayumup Barutes [...] upuBes 
Ppe3MHOBbIe MaTPpMIbI OT *KypHana “Tpann” u upeqioKuA o6ObeqMHUTS 
YCMNIMA [IA COBMeCTHBIX JeMcTBuM. [...] PeuteHo ObIm0 OTMpaBMTb He- 
CKO/IBKO 9K3eMIIAPOB aytbMaHaxa B Mocxsy, uToObl IpucTpouTD ero B 
KaKOM-HMOy/b M3{aTeIbCTBE, a CCIM He MOY AMTCA, TO YacTUdHO OnyOmu- 
KOBaTb B “[paHsax”. 

(Gaivoronskii 2004: 35)?” 


According to Batshev himself, the almanac was not turned over to him during 
his visit to Leningrad; most likely, the Leningraders had not yet started mak- 


22 According to Batshev (email, March 10, 2021), he brought the stereotypes of the 
special 1965 issue of Grani (ten pages of published and planned materials) to Lenin- 
grad. In his critical review of Fioretti, Rostislav Polchaninov, a historian, biblio- 
phile, and member of the National Alliance of Russian Solidarists (NTS) since 1936 
(!), describes the technology for producing such stereotypes: “It [Grani] was sent 
to USSR in the form of pocketbook-size special editions printed on thin paper or 
rubber stereotypes, or simply as prints and microfilms of the articles. In Frankfurt, 
NTS members would typeset the special editions page by page. The typeset (con- 
sisting of tin letters) was then put in a special plaster to make a cast, after which the 
rubber would be poured, producing a stereotype. To make a print, all one needed 
was ink and a pad, something one could easily find in the Soviet Union. But peo- 
ple were sent to forced-labor camps, that is, concentration camps, for engaging in 
this amateur activity” (“B CCCP on bxypHan “Tpanu” - V1.K.] sacbimanca B Bue 
CIIe€MBbIIYCKOB KapMaHHOro :bopMata Ha TOHKOM 6ymare, pesMHOBbIX MaTpUuL WIM 
HOMpocty MevaTel M MUKPOMbMOB C MaTepMaaMu U3 KypHala. Bo PpanKdyprte 
uneHbt HTC Ha6upanm crpaHuuy 3a crpaHMuelt TeKcTbI clenBpitycKos. Habop 
(onoBaHHbie 6yKBbI) OMycKaiMcb B OcoOpri rumc. Tak Jemanacb (bopMa, B KOTOpy!0 
HamMBamn pesuuy. B pesyibrate Homyyamacb pesMHoBad Heyarb. [Ia Toro uTOObI 
clemaTb OTMeYaTOK, Hao ObIIO MMeTb MOfyueyKy MU Kpacky AA MesaTu. Bce ato 
MOXHO 6p110 B CCCP goctarp 6e3 ocoboro Tpysa. 3a TaKyIO CaMOseATEMbHOCTD 
moyen orTnpapiann B ATII - ucnpaBurenbHO-TpyAOBbIe arepa, T. e. B KOH Iareps.” 
— Polchaninov 2018: 40). 
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ing copies of it. Soon, however, circumstances took a turn for the worse for 
SMOG. On June 20, 1965, before Batshev’s visit, Leonid Likhodeev published 
a satirical piece on SMOG’s manifesto in Komsomolskaia Pravda, entitled 
“Reflected Hyperbole” (“Otrazhennaia giperbola”).”> On June 27, Komsomol 
Central Committee First Secretary Sergei Pavlov wrote in Pravda: 


Most of all, our enemies want to sow in the minds of Soviet youth the 
disgusting seeds of unbelief, hopelessness, and philistinism. [...] About a 
dozen and a half loafers gathered and declared themselves “the youngest 
society of geniuses,” and the western press categorizes this as the new 
inspiration of “a whole generation.” 


Bombuile Bcero 2KealoT BparMl Halll NOCeATb B YMaX COBETCKOM MOOZEKM 
OTBPaTMTeIbHbIe CeMeHa HeBepua, Oe3bICKOMHOCTU, OObIBaTeTbIIMHEI. 
[...] Co6pamucb rge-To HomTopa FecaTKa Mo6oTpacos u oObaBMAM ceba 
“CAMbIM MOMO[bIM OOMECTBOM TeHMeB’, a 3allafHad Mpecca 3aHOCHT 9TO B 
pa3p47, HOBOrO TlopbiBa “Wemoro MOKoMeHMA. 

(Pavlov 196s) 


On July 2, “the western press,” or the weekly Posev specifically, responded 
with an editorial entitled “The Authorities Speak Out about Youth Orga- 
nization” (Posev 1965). In late July, the British teacher Gerald Brooke, who 
was arrested in April 1965 for “subversive anti-Soviet activity on the territory 
of the Soviet Union,” particularly for distributing the anti-Soviet literature 
published by the NTS (such as Grani), was put on trial in Moscow. Pravda’s 
July 24 editorial states: 


The witness Konstantinov testified that the dressing case and album that 
Brooke gave to him contained hidden addresses, instructions, printing 
plates, and Soviet money. [...] Brooke, on the instructions of the NTS, 
illegally brought from England and tried to distribute hostile literature 


23 SMOG?’s manifesto was supposed to be presented to the Union of Soviet Writers, but 
was confiscated from Batshev outside the Central House of Writers during a protest 
there on April 14, 1965. 
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containing slanderous fabrications that defamed the Soviet state and so- 
cial system. [...] The court sentenced the accused to five years of impris- 
onment, of which the first year would be served in prison, and the next 
four years in a high-security correctional labor colony. 


Csuyetentb KoHcCTaHTMHOB l0Ka3a, YTO B TepeyjaHHbIx emy bpyKom 
Hececcepe mM ambOome ObIIM CKpbITbI ay[peca, MHCTpyKUMM, KIMMIE, Co- 
BeTCKMe JeHbrn. [...] bpyk mo 3agaHmio HTC neneranbHo npmBe3 m3 AH- 
IMM UM WbITAICA paclIpoctpaHATb MMTepatypy BpaxfeOuHoro xapaktepa, 
cofepxkKalljy!0 K/leBeTHM4eCKMe M3MbIMIeCHMA, WopoyallyMe COBeTCKMM 
rocy{apcTBeHHBIM uM ObulecTBeHHEIM crpoM. [...] Cy mpuroBopu obBu- 
HAeMOTO K TATU TofaM AMMeHUA CBOOOADI C OTOIBAaHMeM MepBOro Tosa 
B TIOPbMe, a TOCHef{YIOWMX YeTbIpex eT B MCIIpaBMTeIbHO-TpyOBOM KO- 
NOHMM CTpororo pexkMMa. 

(Pravda 1965) 


By this point, at the latest, the editors of Fioretti realized that “things were 
getting serious” and “flowers were being nipped in the bud” (“geno npuun- 


29, «ke 


MaslO CepbesHbIM O6opoT’; “UBeTOUKM MpeBpaljaicb B ‘ATOLKUM WpAMO Ha 
rma3ax’; Gaivoronskii 2000: 35). Batshev’s work as an envoy of Grani (that 
is, of the NTS) had become political and was fraught with dangerous con- 
sequences. There was a rumor that an informer had infiltrated the Malaya 
Sadovaya group.*4 As there now was a threat that Fioretti might end up in 


24 Nikolai Nikolaev recalls: “If that’s when it happened, then most likely an inno- 
cent person was maligned” (“Ecau 9To 6b110 MMeHHO Tora, TO A MOPO3peBal0, 4TO 
OK/IeBeTaIM HUKaK He IIpu4acTHOTO, CKOpee BCero, YeMOBeKa’; email, November 
6, 2020). However, Aleksandr Churilin wrote: “At some point, someone suspected 
someone else of being a snitch. And indeed, one of my friends once got drunk and 
confided in me that he ‘felt bitter and bad’ about putting together dossiers on people 
and taking them to Gipronikel (where the KGB had an office) to Lerner himself (!), 
the one who testified for the prosecution at [Joseph] Brodsky’s trial” (“Br m ene 
O]JMH MOMEHT, KOT7J{a KTO-TO KOrO-TO HopO3peBarl B CTyKayecrBe. VI JevicTBUTeIbHO, 
OJMH TaKOM [py!, HalMBUIMCb, IpM3HasIcA MHe, UTO eEMy MOpoOMt ‘OueHb TOPbKO M 
o6ujHO’ coOupaTb Ha HeKOTOpbIX Jocbe ut OeraTb B TumponuKenp (rye Obit MyHKT 
KT) k camomy JIepuepy (!) - Tomy camomy, KoTopbiit 6p11 OOBMHMTeNMeM Ha cyye 
Vi. Bpogcxoro.” - Churilin 2012: 289). 
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the hands of the secret services, reproduction of the almanac was not begun 
in earnest. The primitive copying device (whose possession was a criminal 


offence) and the stereotypes and prints of Grani were destroyed. 


Gaivoronsky gives an elliptical description of how the printed copies of 


Fioretti disappeared: “We had a Pavlik Morozov [a traitor] among us who 
turned us in during the copying. [...] It was a hard blow as almost all of the 
materials for the almanac were lost” (Gaivoronskii 2000: 35-36). Yupp pro- 
vides the following description of the almanac’s (non)publication: 


25 


26 


The poets Oleg Nivorozhkin, Mikhail Yupp, Vladimir Erl’, and Andrei 
Gaivoronsky were the main initiators. Five carbon copies were type- 
written, because someone said that it was not enough to press criminal 
charges. The ever-vigilant eye of the Leningrad KGB soon spotlighted the 
four possessors of the almanac. It was clear that we had a newly minted 
Pavlik Morozov among ourselves. Everyone was called in for questioning. 
That’s how our project was lost in the secret archives of the Big House on 
Liteiny Prospect. But one copy survived, for “manuscripts don’t burn.” It 
was rescued and preserved by the poet Andrei Gaivoronsky. 


I1aBHbIMM MHUIMaTopaMn STON 3aTen cram MosTHI: Oner HuBopoxKny, 
Muxann lOnn, Baagumup Spm» u Angpen TamBoponcxuit. OTnevaTaHbl 
TO], KONMpKy WAT 9K3eEMIMIApOB, O1aro KTO-TO CKa3a/l, YTO Cue KONM- 
uecTBO He 6yf[eT CUMTAThCA KPMMMHasIbHBIM. OfHaKO OUEHb CKOPO He- 
apemmroisee OKO NeHuHTpagcKoro KIB spicBetuno verbrpex obmagatenen 
allbMaHaxa.*° OueBu HO, YTO VM BOSMe Halle rpynMbI OWIMBasIcA HeEKMit 
HOBOAB/IeCHHDIM Tlapanx Moposos. Bcex rorya nepetTackamn kow-Kypa. Hy 
a JeTUUje Halle KaHyO B WOTaMHbIe apxMBbI T. H. bonbutoro Jjoma, uTo 


“Haitenca u y Hac cBom Tlapnux Moposop’ - np TupaxxkupoBaHMM allbMaHaxa OH 
BbIJfayI HaC, YTO Ha3bIBaeTCA, CO BCeMM TOTpoxamu. [...] Yaap Opi cuMbHDIM, Mpo- 
asi MOUTH BCe MaTepMasibl ayibMaHaxa.” 

In Yupp’s memoirs, there is a discrepancy between the number of “initiators” (of 
whom there are four: editor Aleksandr Churilin is not listed among them) and the 
number of copies (five). This is probably an allusion to the surviving copy, but it 
could not have been a carbon copy as it was compiled from various typescripts. See 
Fioretti 2017. 
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Ha JImreitHom mpocnexte. Ho ofmH pabounit 9K3eMIIIAp BCe-TaKM Co- 
xpanusica, 160 pykormcn He ropat. Ero cOeper u coxpanua most Angpert 
TamBoponckun. 
(Fioretti 2017: 5) 


This was the copy, “in quite shabby condition” (“B BecbMa o6rmoqaHHOM 
Bue’; Gaivoronskii 2004: 36), that Gaivoronsky and Yupp reconstructed and 
published in Philadelphia in 2017. 

In April 1965, another event may have attracted the attention of the secu- 
rity services to the Malaya Sadovaya community. One of their readings was 
set to take place in the literature club (litob’edinenie or lito) at the Lensovet 
Palace of Culture: 


A poetry evening was to be held at the Litobedinenie, summing up our 
winter vigils. Davydov” had suddenly left for Moscow, and the members 
of the Lito, taking advantage of his absence, decided to hold the reading at 
their own risk. By a strange coincidence, the evening took place on April 
20, and that was Hitler’s birthday, which we did not know. But that was 
enough to punish us for our high-handedness. 


B anToObequHeHUM FOKeH OBI COCTOATHCA NOITMMECKUM Beep, TOL- 
BOJMBIIMM UTOr 3MMHMM Halu OgeHuam. J[aBbIqOB HeoxKUpaHHO yexas 
B Mocxsy, u uteHbt JIMTO, BOCHOAb30BaBIIMCb eTO OTCYTCTBMeM, peliu7n 
IIpOBeCTM BbICTYHeHue Ha CBOM CTpax mu puck. Ilo crpaHHomy cTeweHMIo 
OOCTOATENBCTB BeYep COCTOAIICA 20 alpema, a 9TO ObIT TeHb poKTeHUA 
T'utmepa, 0 4eM MbI He ZoragbrBamucp. Ho sToro oKa3am0cb JOCTaTOUHO, 
uTOObI Haka3aTb Hac 3a CAMOYIpaBCTBO. 

(Gaivoronskii 2004: 34) 


The community of Fioretti contributors began to disintegrate soon after the 
turmoil surrounding their almanac. In the autumn of 1966, Erl’ and Makri- 
nov founded the Khelenukty movement, penning its manifesto along with 


27 Sergei Davydovich Davydov (1928-2001) was a poet, writer, dramatist, and head of 
the literature club at the Lensovet Palace of Culture. 
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another Fioretti contributor, Aleksandr Mironov (while Nikolai Nikolaev 
was considered as an “opponent”). Tamara Bukovskaya, who contributed 
to Fioretti under the pen name “Alla Din,” announced the creation of the 
School of Concrete Poetry in 1967 along with Viktor Krivulin and Vladimir 
Krivosheev. Fioretti editor Aleksandr Churilin “from the spring of 1966 until 
the autumn of 1969 was little involved in the life of Malaya Sadovaya because 
he had contracted tuberculosis and underwent long-term treatment in hos- 
pitals and sanitoriums” (“c BecHBI 1966 rojfa M BIIMOTb FO OceHU 1969 rosa 
[...] BbIMa/ U3 ydacTMA B Maloca{OBCKOM JJ[eATebHOCTH, Tak Kak 3a6omen Ty- 
6epkKyie30M M Foro Meuvzica B OoMbHMYax u caHaTopuax”; Churilin 2012: 
290). Evgeny Venzel’ was conscripted into the army in 1966. Other writers 
followed their own paths. The next Malaya Sadovaya generation saw its vet- 
erans as “gods and goddesses of samizdat” (“6oru u 6ormHu camuszata’) who 
knew the road into “another world perpendicular to reality” (“qgpyrom mup, 
nepneHAUKyApHbii cyujemy”; Konstriktor 2011: 228). This world ceased to 
exist in the early 1970s when the espresso machine was removed from the 
Eliseevsky grocery store on Malaya Sadovaya, and the so-called Saigon Café 
became the new center of Leningrad’s coffeehouse culture.”* 

In the late 1960s, one of the Malaya Sadovaya typists reproduced the only 
surviving copy of Fioretti (hereinafter, Gaivoronsky’s copy), but it was later 
lost.” However, both Gaivoronsky’s copy and the replica were inventoried 


28 Yulia Valieva notes an important difference between Saigon and Malaya Sadovaya: 
“Unlike Malaya Sadovaya, the Saigon poets never established a literature group 
under the auspices of Saigon. For the whole period of the café’s existence (1964- 
1989), they did not release a single joint book that would allow us to refer to Saigon 
as a literary group” (“B ormmune oT MamocaqoBles, MO9TbI-CaliroHaBTbl HUKOTJa He 
o6beqMHANMCh (POPMaNbHO TOs, 3HakOM ‘Caliroua’ B Kaky10-1M60 MTepaTypHy10 
rpymny. 3a BpeMa cyujecTBOBaHMA 9TOFO Kade (1964-1989 rr.) He ObIIO U31aHO HM 
OJHOTO COBMeCTHOTO COOpHNKa, KOTOPbIM Obl HO3BOMM TOBOPpNT O ‘Caliroue’ Kak O 
TBOPuecKOM coppyxecTBe’; Valieva 2013: 118). 

29 See Fioretti 2017: 145. See Erl’s comment in the inventory of the copy: “E. M’s copy is 
an incomplete typescript of the editor’s copy; the selection of names and texts is not 
clearly warranted. The copyist may have not had the full text of the almanac at their 
disposal.” (“Oxsemnnap E. M-om npegctraBiaet cobom HenomHy1 HepeneyarKy 
peflaKTOpcKoro; BbIOOp UMeH M TeKCTOB MpOM3BOAMICA HO Malo O6OCHOBAHHBIM 
upwuvHaM. BosMoxxHOo, B pacllops»KeHUM KOMMMCTa CO, HaXO{MJICA He B IO/IHOM CO- 
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in the 1970s by Vladimir Erl’, who was preparing a samizdat republication 
of the almanac. The inventory (hereinafter, Erl’s inventory) and the plan of 
Erl’s samizdat edition are found in his archive (see Appendix), which makes 
it possible to draw conclusions about the contents of the Fioretti almanac at 
the time it was completed, as well as about the nature of its reconstruction 
undertaken by Yupp with Gaivoronsky’s consent. 

With his signature literalism, Erl’ reproduced in the appendix to his in- 
ventory every single author’s and editor’s comment in Gaivoronsky’s copy, 
and we can therefore be certain that it was the copy that Yupp used for his 
phototype edition as all the handwritten marginalia are present in the fac- 
simile. The selection of Gaivoronsky’s poems was missing from Gaivoron- 
sky’s copy when Erl’ inventoried it, and he only recorded its page numbers 
(25-29). However, this contribution was available to the typist when she made 
her typewritten copy; therefore, the contents of Gaivoronsky’s contribution 
were made available by Erl’ in the respective inventory and published in his 
plan for Palata mer i vesov. Except for two poems, that contribution was 
different from Yupp’s 2017 edition and consisted of ten poems (see the Ap- 
pendix). In Yupp’s edition, the contribution consists of seventeen poems on 
six pages (instead of five). It is worth noting that Gaivoronsky later included 
two of the poems from this selection?° in the cycle “Summer Poems” (“Letnie 
stikhi”), which was dedicated to Leonid Aronzon (see Gaivoronskii 2004: 
53-60). The cycle’s title is a reference to the summer of 1965 when the editing 
of Fioretti was finished and Gaivoronsky, as he later recalled, “was a frequent 
guest at Lionia Aronzon’s home” (“aacto cram 6p1BaTb y len Apou3ona’; 
Gaivoronskii 2004: 36). The dedication “Pamiati Leonida Aronzona” (“In 
memory of Leonid Aronzon”) in Yupp’s edition (Fioretti 2017: 61) could not 
have been made before 1970, the year Aronzon died in the mountains near 


crase.”) In the digital version of the inventory made in the 2000s (found in Nikolai 
Nikolaev’s collection), Erl’ reveals the name of the typist: Elena Makarova. In her 
copy, the contributions by Al’tshuler, Elena Diavari-bek, Makrinov, Nikolaev, Chu- 
rilin, Zviagin, and Yupp are missing. For more on Yupp’s contribution, see below. 
30 “Here the city turns into the countryside...” (“Zdes’ gorod perekhodit v zagorod...”) 
and “Autumn sonnets - sad sonnets...” (“Sonety oseni — pechal’nye sonety...”). 
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Tashkent.» Therefore, Gaivoronsky’s contribution to the 2017 edition was 
compiled afterwards. 

Erl’ mentioned other discrepancies in his letter to Yupp, dated June 3, 
2000, which Yupp published in his edition (145-146). It concerns a typo in 
the title of Makrinov’s poem “Collages” (“Kollazhi,” instead of “Kollazh”)*” 
and Bukovskaya’s poem “Peterburg,” missing from the selection of her work, 
which she made a marginal note about in Gaivoronsky’s copy. In addition, 
Erl’ suggested including in the republication a poem by Roman Belousov 
(“Sonet 23”) and three poems by Evgeny Venzel’ because they had appeared 
in Makarova’s replica. These poems were reproduced as phototypes in the 
appendix of Yupp’s edition. 

Apart from those mentioned above, there are other discrepancies be- 
tween Erl’s inventory and Yupp’s edition. Makrinov’s poem “I remember 
walking...” (“Pomniu shel ia...”) is missing. According to Erl’, it was the first 
one in the selection of Makrinov’s work and was the only one on the page. 
This accounts for the preservation of the pagination, which would have been 
affected by an extra page in Gaivoronsky’s contribution. The poem “Mid- 
night drew nearer...” (“Blizilos’ vremia k polnochi...”) was included in the 
selection of works by Roman Belousoy, who was identified as “Roman Razin” 
in Fioretti. However, Belousov has stated that he did not write the poem, so 
it is not clear why it was included in the selection of his work, not to mention 
the fact that its inclusion made it necessary to correct the page numbers by 
hand starting from page 56 (previously 55), with the poem “About Grass” 
(“Pro travku”). These corrections can be seen in the facsimile through page 
73 (previously 72), which is the last page of Gaivoronsky’s copy. However, 
in Yupp’s edition, it is followed by Yupp’s contribution of twenty poems on 
twenty-nine pages, which is more than thirty percent of the original almanac. 

There is no point in denying that Mikhail Yupp (née Smotkin, although 
from 1971 to 1988 he used his wife’s last name, Taranov) was a prominent 


31 Leonid Aronzon, twenty-six in the spring of 1965, did not visit Malaya Sadovaya 
frequently because he was older than its members, who regarded him as a friendly 
“older fellow” and mentor. Aronzon’s close friend Aleksandr Al’tshuler was a fre- 
quent visitor to Malaya Sadovaya after the almanac’s (non)publication. 

32 A typescript page with Makrinov’s poem and the title spelled correctly was turned 
up in Yupp’s archive, so the page was replaced in the publication (Fioretti 2017: 144). 
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figure in Malaya Sadovaya’s “perpendicular world,” and his contribution to 
the almanac’s 2017 edition comes as no surprise (although one might have 
expected it to be less abundant). But it should be noted that, until its publi- 
cation in 2017, the almanac had never been seen either by its authors, or by 
the younger generation of Malaya Sadovaya poets. Konstantin Kuzminsky, 
who occasionally visited Malaya Sadovaya from 1967, wrote the following 
about Fioretti: 


Probably in 1966, the almanac with that obscene title spontaneously ap- 
peared on Malaya Sadovaya. I have never laid my eyes on it, but I know 
that it had poetry and prose. I had no interest in prose then, but Vladimir 
Erl’ made a typewritten copy of all the poetry for me later in 1974. There 
were mature and premature poets, there was the poetess Alla Din [...] aka 
Tamara Kozlova-Mishina-Bukovskaya, a famous religious poetess. I can’t 
say much about many of the contributors because they were only active 
for a short period and never turned up anywhere later. [...] Besides, there 
were poems by some Anonymous, a couple of more or less decent poems 
by prose writer Zhenia Zviagin [...], probably poems by Erl’ himself, and 
poems by Yup[p]. Those I didn’t even bother to have copied. Those are all 
my impressions of an almanac I have never seen. 


B 66-m rogy, Hao Tlomaratb, Ha Manon Cayospon crmxnuimHo BO3SHNK 
ayIbMaHax Of] 3TUM HEIpMCTOMHbIM Ha3BaHMem. AjbMaHaXx A He Ber 
B T7la3a, HO 3Hat0, YTO B HEM, MOMMMO 093M, ObINa MpepcTaBreHa U 
mposa. IIposa ue 6biIa HU K YeMy, ObITIO He J{O TOTO, HO 1109310 MHe BCIO 
lepeniewatam yxe B 74-M rony Braagumup Opmp. Cpeyu nostos bpm 1 
3perble M Hey, Obima MosTecca Amma [lux [...], ofa Ke Tamapa Kosm0Ba- 
Muumua-bykopckas, M3BecTHad penurMuosHas HosTecca. O MHOrMXx M3 
y¥aCTHMKOB ajIbMaHaXa A MOMpOctTy CKa3aTb HELO HE MOLY: BOSHMKHYB 
Ha KpaTKMM Mepvog, onM Oomee HUTZe U HMKOTa He HapMCOBbIBAaMMCb. 
[...] Emje ram @urypupopann cruxu Hexoero “AHOHMMa’, TapouKa 
6omee-MeHee yqOOOBapmMbIX TeKCTOB (CTMXOTBOPHBIX) Ipo3sauKka 
Keun 3paruua [...], womaraio, crux camoro Qpaa, u crmuxu IOn<m>a. 
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OTM A axKe NepenevaTbiBaTb He Upocum. Bor mw Bce BUedaTIeHMA OT 
ayIbMaHaXa, KOTOpbIiI A HUKOFa He BUEN. 
(Kuz’minskii/Kovalev 1983: 194-195) 


Fioretti editor Churilin probably also considered Yupp a contributor: the 
back-cover annotation to his book The Emperor’s Socks, Baden-Baden, and... 
(Noski imperatora, Baden-Baden, i...; Churilin 2012) states that the almanac 
features the poetry and prose of sixteen Malaya Sadovaya authors. Without 
Yupp, the number would have been fifteen. 

The stance taken by Gaivoronsky, who was a close friend of Yupp and 
Erl’, deserves separate analysis. In his article “The Poets of Malaya Sado- 
vaya” (“Poety Maloi Sadovoi”) which was first published in 2000, Gaivoron- 
sky wrote: 


Apart from the prose works of Churilin and Nivorozhkin, the alma- 
nac featured the poems of Roman Belousov (Roman Razin), Tamara 
Bukovskaya (Alla Din), Evgeny Venzel’, Andrei Gaivoronsky, Evgeny 
Zviagin, Dmitry Makrinov, Aleksandr Mironov, Nikolai Nikolaev, Vlad- 
imir Erl’, and Elena Diavari-bek. Leonid Aronzon, Aleksandr Altshuler, 
and Mikhail Yupp were represented by large selections of poems. The 
almanac concluded with a selection of letters by Moscow artist Valery 
Fedorov. 


B ambManaxe ObiIM Ipey{cTaBsleHbl, KpomMe npo3bi Typuuna 1 HuBopox- 
KMHa, cCTMxu Pomaua benoycopa (PomaH Pa3mu), Tamappr ByKoscKon 
(Anna [[uu), Esrenua Ben3ena, Angpea Taitpopoucxoro, Esrenma 3B a- 
runa, Mutpua Maxpmuosa, Anexcanyqpa Muponosa, Huxonaa Hn- 
Konaepa, Baagumupa Spa u Enenpr [[mapapu-6ex. Jleonud Apon3on, 
Anexcandp Anomuyaep u Muxaua FOnn Opin upenctapienst 6onb- 
IIMMM TMofOopKaMM CTMXOTBOpeHMM. 3aBepulasicaA abMaHax WyO7MKa- 
IMeit MMceM MOCKOBCKOLO xyfOKHUKa Banepua Depoposa. 

(Gaivoronskii 2000: 86; hereinafter, the emphasis is mine) 


This description, with minor changes, would be incorporated into Yupp’s 
edition (Fioretti 2017: 21). When working on an extended version of “The 
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Poets of Malaya Sadovaya” for the book The Sweet Music of Eternal Poems 
(Sladkaia muzyka vechnykh stikhov, 2004), Gaivoronsky asked Erl’ for assis- 
tance. Consequently, the list of Fioretti contributors was corrected: 


Apart from the prose works of Churilin and Nivorozhkin, the almanac 
featured poems by Roman Belousov (Roman Razin), Tamara Bukovskaya 
(Alla Din), Evgeny Venzel’, Andrei Gaivoronsky, Evgeny Zviagin, Dmi- 
try Makrinov, Aleksandr Mironov, Nikolai Nikolaev, Vladimir Erl’, and 
Elena Diavari-bek. Leonid Aronzon and Aleksandr Altshuler were rep- 
resented by large selections of poems. The almanac concluded with a se- 
lection of letters by Moscow artist Valery Fedorov. 


B ambmauaxe, kpome mposbi Uypuimua 1 Hupopoxknua, 6pm cruxn Po- 
MauHa Benoycosa (PomaH Pasnu), Tamappi byKosckon (Avia J[mu), EBrenna 
Bexsema, Anjjpea Tampopoucxoro, Esrenua 3parnua, J[Murpua Maxpn- 
HoBa, AjleKcannpa Mupouosa, Huxonaa Huxonaeza, Bragumupa Spa u 
Eneupi J[uapapu-6ex. Jleonud Aponzon u Anexcandp Anomuynep Opin 
UpeycTaBieHb 6ombuImMMUu Mo_bopKamu cTMxOTBOpeHMM. 3aBeputaica 
ayibMaHaxX IlyOMKalMel HMCeEM MOCKOBCKOTO xyfOxHUKa Banepua De- 
TOposa. 

(Gaivoronskii 2004: 34) 


Gaivoronsky accepted Erl’s correction, that is, he deleted Yupp’s name from 
the list of contributors based on Gaivoronsky’s copy. Erl’ refers to the same 
list of contributors (sans Yupp) in his article on Fioretti in the encyclopedia 
Samizdat Leningrada (Severiukhin 2003: 467-468). The article on Mikhail 
Yupp in the same encyclopedia claims that he “is working on the publica- 
tion of the almanac Mavericks from Malaya Sadovaya - Fioretti - A Literary 
Almanac of the Void“ (“rorosmt kK BbIltycky cOopHuk “TygaKu c Manon Ca- 
noBon — ‘Fioretti’ - ImreparypuHbIi anbMaHax BakyyMa’; Severiukhin 2003: 
385). It does not say that Yupp was meant to be a contributor to the almanac 
or its editor. 

Given Erl’s inventory, whose correctness is confirmed by the facsimile in 
Yupp’s edition, and Gaivoronsky’s acknowledgement that the almanac ended 
with Fedorov’s letters, we can make conclusions about the contents of Fioretti 
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in the editor’s copy at the moment when its publication was halted. The ed- 
itors of the 2017 edition, Yupp and (posthumously) Gaivoronsky, informed 
readers on the title page that the almanac “is published as revised by the ed- 


itors” (“meuatTaetca B peyqaKkuun cocraButenem) and is copyrighted by Yupp 
(Fioretti 2017: 2). In addition, it contains this clarification by Yupp: 


I received permission for co-authorship from A. Gaivoronsky for the final 
revised version and publication of this book, as well as his expression of 
gratitude. [...] The list of contributors was made by A. Gaivoronsky and 
V. Erl’ at the end of the twentieth century. The final list was extended and 
corrected by M. Yupp. 


Muoii 6pi10 Homy4eHo paspelienne 0 coaBTopcrse oT A. TaitBopoucKoro 
IIpM OKOHYATeEIbHOM pesakUMM U M3{aHUM JaHHOM KHUTU M ero Onaro- 
napHoctp. [...] lepeaeHb uMeH y4acTHMKOB B KOHUe XX BeKa CocTaBMIM 
A. Tampopoucxui u B. Spry. Okon4amenvnolti eapuanm dononnen u 
ymounen M. FOnnom. 

(Fioretti 2017: 144) 


The very fact that “the almanac ‘Fioretti, a flower of a past time, has been 
given a new life” in the post-tamizdat era (“BeToK yulegqulero BpemeHu 
allbMaHax ‘Fioretti’ o6pemt HoBy10 %XM3Hb”; Fioretti 2017: 143) is much ap- 
preciated. We are grateful to the editors for preserving it and publishing 
a facsimile. In the earlier samizdat republication of the almanac that Erl’ 
planned in the 1970s, he wanted to include texts by other Malaya Sadovaya 
poets in the appendix (the list of poets and poems is unknown). The selection 
of Yupp’s poems in the 2017 edition of Fioretti is a similar appendix, and our 
only regret is that it was not identified as such in the book. 

It is not just its list of contributors that makes the history of Fioretti 
unique, but also such factors as space and time. For the half-century of its 
(non-)existence, the almanac made a journey similar to that of samizdat 
manuscripts and typescripts during the 1960s-1980s: from Russia abroad, to 
the United States, and then, many years later, back to Russia as a new publi- 
cation. However, the transformation of samizdat into tamizdat, typical of the 
Soviet era, now turned into a journey through time. 
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The way Mikhail Yupp describes this journey is similar to the tamizdat 
model: 


The authors of Fioretti were [...] diverse. But they were united by their 
longing for official recognition in any way possible. Our works traveled 
from the Leningrad underground to the West, where they were published 
in foreign Russian periodicals, thus returning home to the Russian Lan- 


guage. 


ABTOppbI aibMaHaxa “Fioretti“ 6pimm [...] pasHprmu. Ho ux o6beyquHArO 
cTpemieHve K O*ulMaIbHOMy IpM3HaHMio, IpuToM 7100bIM TyTeM. 
Takmm o6pa30M M3 IMTepcKOrO MOFMOMbA Tex eT Halll COUMHEHMA T10- 
Tagan Ha 3anag, rye ux Wy6mMKoBanM B pyccKoM 3apy6exHOM Mepno- 
JMKe VU BHOBb BO3BpalljaU B OTedeCTBO PyccKkoro AspIKa. 

(Fioretti 2017: 142) 


Yupp’s claim about “longing for official recognition in any way possible” calls 
for critical reflection as its wording refers to the time when literature was 
divided into official (publishable) literature and unofficial literature, which 
was extant only in scarce copies available to limited groups. Every author 
wants to be recognized, and the availability of one’s texts to reader is the 
watershed between writing for oneself and literature per se. What was con- 
sidered “official” recognition and what ways it could be achieved remained 
open to interpretation, and not all Fioretti contributors would have agreed 
with Yupp on this point. 

The tamizdat format made the issue of acknowledgement transcend the 
constrictive boundaries of literary clubs, thus sidestepping Soviet cultural 
policies; it lifted authors into the realm of the alternative literary canon, 
which was subject to constant revision. The coverage of SMOG in the west- 
ern press in 1965 and the publication of the almanacs Sfinksy and Avangard 
in Grani (No. 59, 1965, and No. 61, 1966, respectively) showed the mechanism 
for generating a literary and public reputation that went beyond brief and 
unsparing mentions in the Soviet press. 

The very fact of a publication abroad, in tamizdat, particularly by a pub- 
lisher affiliated with the NTS, was politically significant and could have se- 
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rious repercussions: Batshev was arrested on April 22, 1966, a few months 
after Grani published Sfinksy, and was exiled for five years.** Although the 
editors of Fioretti did not face direct persecution, the almanac fell victim 
to circumstances: an apolitical, purely literary project could not happen for 
non-literary reasons. 

The (re)issue of the almanac in the United States in 2017 seemed sym- 
bolical: the return of the Malaya Sadovaya authors and their texts “from the 
otherworldly 1960s of Leningrad Petersburg [...] into the treasury of Great 
Russian Literature” (“u3 Tex acTpabHBIX WlecTUAeCATHIX TOLOB AeHMHTpar- 
cxoro Ilerep6ypra [...] B coxposuujHuyy Bompuiom Pyccxom JImreparyppr’; 
Fioretti 2017: 142-143) followed the typical tamizdat pattern: the works came 
back from abroad to Russia. However, modes of canonization have changed 
since the end of samizdat and tamizdat and the obsolete division of literature 
into official and unofficial. Censorship diminished and even disappeared at 
some point: publishing abroad no longer entailed the risk of persecution for 
authors, so there was no need to make ethical compromises, and new tech- 
nologies have made the distribution of texts available to everyone. The publi- 
cation of Fioretti in 2017 was effectively - in full keeping with its subtitle - a 
literary monument to unofficial culture, to its protagonists and their strate- 
gies. We can possibly feel regret that this monument was not erected when, 
where and how it should have been, but it is still better to have a monument 
like it than nothing at all. 
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Germany) 
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Mark Lipovetsky 


A Monument to Russian Modernism: 
The Ardis Vision of Contemporary Russian Literature* 


Abstract: The article discusses the role of the tamizdat publishing house Ardis in shap- 
ing the new canon of Russian literature. Ardis and its publishers Carl and Ellendea 
Proffer sought to restore the Russian modernist legacy, reconnecting it to contemporary 
Russian literature. This explains not only why they reprinted works from the 1910s and 
1920s, and focused on Vladimir Nabokov and Mikhail Bulgakov, but also why their 
selection of contemporary authors included not only such recent émigrés as Vasily Ak- 
senov, Sasha Sokolov, Vladimir Voinovich, and Sergei Dovlatov, but also Boris Vakhtin, 
Andrei Bitov, and Fazil’ Iskander, who did not leave the Soviet Union, and even Vasily 
Shukshin, Fedor Abramov, and Yury Trifonov, who enjoyed official recognition there. 
Along with their focus on historical modernism and its contemporary interpretations, 
the Proffers adopted an ethical approach to literature in constructing their canon, 
adhering to the hierarchy of cultural values shared by various nonconformist groups 
within the Soviet Union. Consequently, the Ardis canon of Russian literature absorbed 
different influences from the Soviet underground and American academia alike, which 
explains its importance for the history of twentieth-century Russian literature. 


Keywords: Ardis, literary canon, Carl Proffer, Ellendea Proffer 


1 
Ardis Publishers was founded in 1971, the brainchild of two young Slavists, 
Carl Proffer (1938-1984), a professor in the Department of Slavic Languages 
and Literatures at the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor, and his wife, 
Ellendea Proffer-Teasley (born 1944), who also held a doctorate in Slavic 


1 A Russian version of this paper was published in Novoe literaturnoe obozrenie 
(2014, No. 1) as part of “Ann Arbor in Russian Literature,” a selection of essays 
edited by Olga Maiorova, including papers delivered at a symposium organized by 
Maiorova and held at the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor in September 2013 
on the occasion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of Carl Proffer’s birth. 
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Studies being a Bulgakov specialist. Carl died of cancer at the age of forty-six, 
but Ellendea continued running the publishing house until 2002. According 
to her account (Proffer-Teasley 2014), its period of financial success was the 
1990s, when Russian literature in English translation was in high demand. 
Ardis’s first decade, however, was of greater importance for the history of 
Russian literature: it was the heyday of tamizdat, which had finally become 
a powerful factor, influencing not only the circulation of Russian literature 
abroad but also the reception and reputations of various “unpublishable” 
texts in the Soviet Union. 

Today, reading the Ardis catalogue is only a slightly less exciting under- 
taking than reading books with a horse-ridden carriage emblazoned on their 
title pages over thirty years ago. In this paper, I examine Ardis’s Russian 
fiction catalogue of the 1970s and 1980s from the perspective of what we now 
know about the later trajectories taken by Russian literature, especially after 
1991, when Soviet barriers “protecting” the readership from politically and 
aesthetically suspicious literature crumbled. This approach could destroy the 
reputation of any publishing house, including the most renowned and prof- 
itable ones. After all, there are always books whose publication is dictated by 
the spur of the moment, by personal connections or political relevance. Not 
only does Ardis withstand this challenge, however, but its roster of writers 
also has a great deal to say about the power relations that defined the late-So- 
viet émigré community and the post-Soviet literary world. 

Ardis was the first Russian-oriented cultural institution in the US to dis- 
engage itself from the Cold War paradigm. The Proffers never received finan- 
cial support from the CIA and similar organizations” which their colleagues 
and peers did on a regular basis. Ardis was not a non-profit organization - 
their books had good sales, but sometimes they were close to bankruptcy. At 
such moments, the Proffers mortgaged and remortgaged their family home. 
They also minimized expenses by doing all the work at Ardis that they could 
do on their own, while many of their collaborators and translators worked 
for free. They surrounded themselves with a circle of literati and scholars, 


2 Based on the conversations with Ellendea Proffer-Teasley during the 2013 confer- 
ence in Ann Arbor. Ellendea received the McArthur grant in 1989 which supported 
Ardis after Carl’s death (see Proffer-Teasley 2015: 24). 
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colleagues, friends, and Carl’s former and current graduate students, actively 
exchanging ideas and opinions about twentieth-century Russian literature. 
Ardis was a center for young Slavists who, following the example of the 
Proffers themselves, traveled to the Soviet Union on a regular basis, making 
friends with Soviet literati and their families, something that had not been 
typical among previous generations of American Slavists. Due to these new 
relationships, the Ardis catalogue absorbed influences from several informal 
literary circles in Moscow and Leningrad - first, the circle of Nadezhda Man- 
delshtam, whom the Proffers befriended and about whom Carl Proffer wrote 
a captivating memoir (Proffer 1987: 13-62); and second, the circle of Moscow 
liberal writers that emerged around Lev Kopelev and Raisa Orlova before 
their emigration to Germany in 1980 and that continued to function after 
their departure. (The Metropol’ team, with Vasily Aksenov as its leader, was 
an offshoot of the Kopelev-Orlova circle.) Finally, there was the critical role 
played by Joseph Brodsky who, thanks to Carl Proffer’s support, taught at the 
University of Michigan from 1972 to 1980. Brodsky naturally brought into the 
mix the values shared by his own group of friends in Leningrad. 

Ardis thus unwittingly tackled the job of building a new canon of twen- 
tieth-century Russian literature. Indeed, it accomplished this mission, 
although the achievement has never been properly discussed, despite its in- 
credible significance. Not only did Ardis assemble a new canon of Russian 
literature, but it also institutionalized it. For Soviet readers, the Ardis imprint 
was a sign of the highest recognition,? which was why the lion’s share of so- 
called returned literature during Perestroika consisted of reprints of Ardis 
books in leading Soviet thick journals, who frequently failed to identify their 
source. The enormous impact that Ardis’s books had in the Soviet Union, 
as well as its influence on post-Soviet cultural processes, suggests that the 
Proffers not only echoed certain discourses already extant in Soviet culture 
but also reshaped them in a way that has still not been spelled out. My main 
goal here is to outline the potentialities and boundaries of this discursive 
formation. 


3. Anecdotally, Konstantin Ernst, the CEO of Channel One Russia, is known to be an 
avid collector of Ardis books. 
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Certainly, it would be simplistic to treat Ardis only as a mouthpiece of the 
Soviet liberal intelligentsia’s aesthetic values. For example, Ardis’s decision 
not to publish Vasily Grossman’s novel Zhizn’ i sud’ba (Life and Fate, 1961; 
see Sarnov 2012) clearly reflects serious differences between the Ardis staff’s 
ideas about literature and the informal “table of ranks” shared by Soviet lib- 
erals.4 Equally problematic is the suggestion that Carl Proffer’s impeccable 
taste in literature was entirely responsible for Ardis’s success (see, for exam- 
ple, the chapter “Tuman v Ann Arbore,” in Gladilin 2008). People involved 
in Ardis recall that many editorial decisions were based on a consensus, al- 
though Carl’s opinion always served as the tiebreaker. 

It is also important to note that publishing contemporary literature was 
only one of many projects pursued by Ardis. The republication of important 
but frequently forgotten works by historical Russian modernists was no less 
prominent. Ardis also published a large series of memoirs, correspondence, 
and other nonfiction by authors ranging from Vladislav Khodasevich to 
Semen Lipkin. It was Ardis that printed the first collected works of Vladimir 
Nabokov and Mikhail Bulgakov, as well as all of Brodsky’s original collec- 
tions of poetry in Russian. We should not forget such important parts of 
the Ardis catalogue as new translations of Russian literature, ranging from 
nineteenth-century classics to the most recent underground texts, as well as 
the compilation of new anthologies of Russian literature in English, many of 
which are still used in university classrooms. Finally, Ardis published schol- 
arly monographs on Russian literature and culture as well as its own journal, 
Russian Literature Triquarterly. Considering that all these projects were ac- 
complished simultaneously, on a minimal budget, and with extremely lim- 
ited staff, makes the entire enterprise especially impressive. 


4 According to Sarnoy, Proffer explained his decision not to publish Grossman as fol- 
lows: “I haven't read it myself, but my staff members said that it wasn’t interesting” 
(Sarnov 2012: 11). 
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2 
Back to the catalogue! For the sake of analysis, I have made three lists of 
contemporary Russian prose writers whose works were published by Ardis.° 
The first two lists contain the names of authors whose books were published 
by Ardis in Russian and in English, respectively, while the third lists consists 
of writers whose works were featured in the anthologies of contemporary 
Russian literature edited by Carl and Ellendea Proffer. I have set 1991 as the 
time limit and excluded non-fiction works from the first two lists, nor did 
I include the almanacs Metropol’, Katalog, Portfel’, and Glagol, since their 
contents were predominantly determined by their respective editors. 


Books in Russian 


Vasily Aksenov (6) Anatoly Gladilin (2) Yury Trifonov (1 + two 
Yuz Aleshkovsky (2) Fazil’ Iskander (3) monographs in Russian 
Filipp Berman (1) Vladimir Maramzin (2) and English) 
Andrei Bitov (1: Pushkinskii Evgeny Popov (1) Boris Vakhtin (1) 
dom) Sasha Sokolov (3) Inna Varlamova (1) 
Sergei Dovlatov (3) Mikhail Suslov (a) Vladimir Voinovich (4) 
Igor’ Efimov (2) Sergei Yur’enen (2) 
Books in English 
Fedor Abramov (1) Fazil’ Iskander (2) Mikhail Suslov (1) 
Vasily Aksenov (4) Yury Miloslavsky (1) Yury Trifonov (3) 
Andrei Bitov (1: Pushkin Yury Nagibin (1) Boris Vakhtin (1) 
House) Bulat Okudzhava (1) Inna Varlamova (1) 
Anatoly Gladilin (2) Vasily Shukshin (1) 
Sergei Dovlatov (2) Sasha Sokolov (1) 


5 OnArdis’s poetry collections, see Reynolds 2014. 
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Inhouse Anthologies 

Fedor Abramov (1) Fazil’ Iskander (3) Sasha Sokolov (2: both from 

Vasily Aksenov (2) Nina Katerli (1) A School for Fools / 

Natalia Baranskaya (1) Vladimir Maksimov (1) Shkola dlia durakov) 

Vasily Belov (1: Carpenter | Vladimir Maramzin (1) Yury Trifonov (3: a short 
Stories / Plotnitskie Bulat Okudzhava (1: Lots story and The Exchange 
rasskazy) of Luck, Kid! / Bud’ / Obmen twice) 

Andrei Bitov (2) zdoroy, shkloliar!) Boris Vakhtin (1: three 


David Dar (a) 
Igor’ Efimov (1) 


short stories) 
Inna Varlamova (2) 


Evgeny Popov (1) 
Valentin Rasputin (2) 


Rid Grachev (1) Vasily Shukshin (2: a short Vladimir Voinovich (1) 
I. Grekova (2: a short story and Snowball Aleksandr Yashin (1) 
story and The Lady’s Berry Red / Kalina Sergei Zalygin (1) 
Hairdresser / Damskii krasnaia) 
master) 


When examining these lists, we should keep in mind the different ends 
pursued by Ardis in publishing these books. While their Russian-language 
books were mostly penned by authors banned by Soviet censors, their books 
in English pursued another goal: introducing the Anglophone world to the 
best writing by Russian authors, including those published in the Soviet 
Union (e.g., Trifonov, Abramov, Shukshin, and Nagibin). The latter task was 
even more pronounced in the anthologies, which were intended for univer- 
sity undergraduate courses in Russian literature and offered an even broader 
representation of Soviet writers: I. Grekova, Baranskaya, Yashin, Zalygin, 
and even Rasputin joined the writers already mentioned. In this way, Ardis 
established virtual contacts between the divided camps of Russian literature 
- Soviet, anti-Soviet, and non-Soviet. By summarizing these lists and noting 
the writers published by Ardis more than once, we can arrive at the Ardis 
“dream team” of contemporary Russian authors: 
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Aksenov (4/6/2) Efimov (1/0/2) Maramzin (2/0/o) 
Iskander (3/2/3) Shukshin (0/1/2) Miloslavsky (1/1/0) 
Trifonov (1/3/3) Vakhtin (1/1/1) Okudzhava (0/1/1) 
Sokolov (3/1/2) Varlamova (1/0/2) Popov (1/0/1) 
Dovlatov (2/3/0) Abramov (0/1/1) Rasputin (0/o0/2) 
Bitov (1/1/2) Aleshkovsky (2/0/o) Suslov (1/1/0) 
Voinovich (4/0/1) I. Grekova (0/o0/2) 

Gladilin (2/2/o0) Yurenen (2/o/o) 


A few “layers” emerge from this list. First, with notable exceptions, it show- 
cases the émigré and “metropolitan” authors who entered the post-Soviet 
mainstream, filling the shelves of today’s book supermarkets in Russia 
along with Pelevin and Sorokin, Dontsova and Ustinova: Aksenov, Dovla- 
tov, Iskander, Trifonov, Voinovich, Bitov, Okudzhava, and Aleshkovsky. 
Secondly, Sokolov, Vakhtin, and perhaps even Evgeny Popov represented 
different types of “experimental” writing, some of which have flourished, 
while others have withered. The presence of other writers in the list can be 
explained either by their prominence in the Soviet Union (Gladilin, Shuk- 
shin, Abramov, Rasputin) or their being Ardis staff members (Efimov, Milo- 
slavsky, Suslov) and among the Moscow friends of the Proffers (Varlamova). 

Two names stand out in the list, defining the spectrum of the Ardis- 
shaped vision of contemporary Russian fiction: Vasily Aksenov and Sasha 
Sokolov, each representing a long-term perspective stretching from the past 
into the future. 

For the Proffers, Aksenov was the symbol of Ardis’s position vis-a-vis 
both Soviet literature and émigré literature, which was heavily dominated by 
Solzhenitsyn and Kontinent. While comparing Soviet literature with “wheel- 
chair basketball” (“there is something fundamentally wrong with it. And it 
is not really basketball”; Proffer 1987: 112), Proffer emphasized not only the 
obstacles imposed by censorship, but also the limits set by aesthetic con- 
servatism: “In practice this means an all-thumbs imitation of the Turgenev 
line of the nineteenth-century Russian novel in characterization and style, 
including obligatory nature descriptions which sound like the Woody Allen 
parodies in Love and Death” (ibid.). In another article, Proffer returns to 
the idea of aesthetic censorship, which he argues is much more severe than 
politically motivated censorship, adding, “It is not very well known in the 
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West that form is almost as likely to get one banned by an editor or censor as 
content. This is absolutely true in the USSR, but even émigré Russian editors 
are on the whole conservative, traditional realists” (ibid.: 147). 

From this standpoint, Aksenov’s prose was seemingly an alternative to 
both Soviet and émigré cultural conservatism: 


The Burn, however, is not émigré literature, in spite of the place of pub- 
lication or the location of the author’s body at the instance of publica- 
tion. Aksyonov is one of the many important writers who have done the 
service of destroying what was left of émigré literature and beginning a 
unique new era in Russian literature. They have created not émigré liter- 
ature, and not Soviet literature, but simply Russian literature. 

(Ibid.: 127) 


Today, thirty-three years after Ardis published Ozhog (The Burn, 1980), this 
statement reads like wishful thinking at best. Legible in Ozhog and Ostrov 
Krym (The Island of Crimea, 1981), Aksenov’s promise of aesthetic novelty 
turned into dire disappointment - a natural reaction to the works he wrote 
after the Soviet regime’s collapse. Especially telling was the shameless “Hol- 
lywoodization” of twentieth-century Russian history in his Moskovskaia 
saga (The Moscow Saga aka Generations of Winter, 1992), in comparison to 
which Rybakov’s Deti Arbata (Children of the Arbat) reads like War and 
Peace. Even more disappointing is Aksenov’s last, autobiographical novel, 
Tainstvennaia strast’ (A Mysterious Passion, 2007). Supposedly dedicated to 
“his generation,” it combines rumor-mongering about former friends with 
frantic self-aggrandizing. Ironically, except for the autobiographical Vakson, 
the sole character depicted by Aksenov with great love and sincere respect 
is Robert Rozhdestvensky (Robert R.), a textbookishly mediocre nomenkla- 
tura poet who wrote lyrics for numerous pop songs and official poems a la 
Mayakovsky. I would argue that the choice of Rozhdestvensky as the only 
worthy parallel to the beloved Vakson betrays Aksenov’s underlying theme - 
the Soviet aristocracy, who sincerely believed in their inborn superiority and 
were tragically wounded by the fact that plebeians had disempowered them. 
It was no wonder that Aksenov perennially portrayed his circle of friends 
(never forgetting to emphasize their relationship to the former Soviet and 
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pre-Soviet elites) as the epitome of cultural, intellectual, and artistic preem- 
inence, which naturally excluded any form of self-problematization. Akse- 
nov’s famous irony, invariably packed into stereotypical formulae, could only 
simulate such necessary intellectual procedures. 

However, all these features had been present in Ozhog, Ostrov Krym, 
and Skazhi izium (Say Cheese, 1983), but they seemed insignificant or were 
even imperceptible in the light of the novels’ scandalous political relevance. 
Now that this relevance has faded, we can say that Aksenov’s influence on 
recent Russian literature has largely been negative. On the one hand, he has 
fashioned a template for post-Soviet glitz fiction, peopled with superhuman 
males and hypersexual women equipped with their author’s patented irony 
and their ubiquitous contempt for anyone who does not belong to the “true 
elite.” Ifin Aksenov’s time elite status had been defined by a story published 
in the magazine Yunost’ or a novel published by Ardis, the equivalent for his 
modern-day heirs would be a house in Rublevka or Zhukovka, famous sub- 
urban settlements for the superrich Moscovites. 

On the other hand, Aksenov designed a model of the novel that was widely 
adopted in mainstream literature during the first decade of the twenty-first 
century. It was based on the combination of two incompatible elements: a 
rigid, typically dualistic spectrum of the ideas and preferences typical among 
Russian liberal circles, unproblematically inflated to a global worldview, fre- 
quently with historiosophical pretensions; and a set of superficially modern- 
ist and postmodernist devices and tricks, ranging from grotesque and absurd 
to easily detectable intertextuality and straightforward allegories (based on 
recognizable literary sources) which are deployed as a simulacrum of “com- 
plexity,” thus concealing the author’s dualistic vision and black-and-white 
cast of characters. We see individual variations on this model in the prose of 
Aleksandr Kabakov and Viktor Erofeev. 

At Ardis, however, Aksenov was the biggest star among an entire con- 
stellation of writers from different generations — from Dovlatov, Voinovich, 
Gladilin, Aleshkovsky and Maramzin to Vakhtin, Popov and Miloslavsky 
- who were frequently much more talented than him but whose aesthetic 
resembled his. What united them? Carl Proffer’s characterization of Voi- 
novich’s Chonkin is seemingly applicable to all of them: the “book is en- 
joyable in a way that is very unusual for Russian writing - relaxed and 
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good-humored, with no ‘cursed questions,’ no soap-box rhetoric” (Proffer 
1987: 108). All these writers treated politically charged subjects with irrever- 
ent humor. All of them employed measured phantasmagoria fused with play- 
ful language but restrained by sometimes moralistic, sometimes sentimental, 
sometimes paradoxical, but typically linear plotlines. Admittedly, this char- 
acterization only partly encompasses Dovlatov and Maramzin, with their 
acute sense of everyday absurdity, yet even they shared with the other writers 
of this tendency such fundamental features as a strong belief in the presence 
of rock-solid norms, distorted and concealed by Soviet society, yet serving 
as a source of irony and sarcasm vis-a-vis abnormal reality. These norms 
could be interpreted variously as mere common sense (Dovlatov and Glad- 
ilin), the instincts of ordinary folk (Voinovich), corporeality (Aleshkovsky), 
or a western lifestyle (Aksenov). The stability of an unspoken albeit vague 
norm situated many of them - especially Aksenov, Dovlatov, and Voinovich 
-— at the core of the post-Soviet mainstream. Their works echoed the post-So- 
viet intelligentsia’s profound longing for a sense of stability amid social and 


cultural turmoil, and thus unwittingly prepared the way for acceptance of 
»6 


> 


Putin’s “stabilization. 
However, it is the very presence of the invisible norm that decisively sep- 
arated this prose from the modernist aesthetic, with its tireless problemati- 
zation of all possible norms. Considering that one of Ardis’s major goals was 
restoring the heritage of Russian modernism, we should not be surprised by 
Carl Proffer’s stern judgements, in which he made no distinction between 
certain Ardis authors and the better Soviet writers. For instance, he wrote: 


In contrast to Sokolov, writers over forty, whether they live in the USSR 
or abroad, and whether they publish in Novyi mir or in Kontinent, tend 
to be “realist” conservatives in form. It is impossible to tell the dissidents 
from the socialist realists. Trifonov, Iskander, Voinovich, Nekrasov, Sol- 
zhenitsyn — they are all men of the old school, in the grand tradition of 
Tolstoyan prose, or, less grandly, as it has passed through several decades 
and numerous Fadeevs. At Trifonov’s apartment a photograph of Ernest 


6 On the difference of post-Soviet intelligentsia from its late Soviet predecessors see 
Iampol’skii 2018; Gudkov 2004: 650-736. 
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Hemingway hangs on the wall; Voinovich uses a rather old-fashioned 
narrator in Chonkin; and formally large parts of Solzhenitsyn novels can 
be said to be pure socialist realism. 

(Proffer 1987: 110) 


Proffer the publisher and Proffer the contemporary Russian literature critic 
did not always agree with each other. For instance, in remarks that applied 
equally to other Village Prose writers, he wrote that Vasily Belov’s “folk rus- 
ticity might seem like a kind of reverse snobbery” (ibid.: 102) but did not 
make such remarks about Voinovich or Iskander, whom he considered “the 
most translatable and transportable of Soviet writers, despite his provincial 
subject matters” (ibid.: 103). He rightly accused Aitmatov of “a very heavy 
streak of sentimentality” (ibid.: 102) while failing to notice the same flaw 
in Aksenov’s or Gladilin’s writings. These apparent contradictions are not 
hard to explain: as a critic, Proffer wanted to see bolder departures from the 
stale realist canon of Russian literature, but as a publisher he had to make 
do with what was available at the moment. This internal tension explains the 
significance of Sasha Sokolov’s work for Ardis. Sokolov embodied the radical 


> 


alternative to Aksenov’s “school” of middle-of-the-road quasi-modernism. 


3 
Although the number of Sokolov’s works published by Ardis is significantly 
smaller than those of Aksenov, this is quite natural considering the overall 
number of Sokolov’s books, all of which were published by Ardis, and the fact 
that Shkola dlia durakov was translated into English by Carl Proffer, a formi- 
dable task for any translator. In the introduction to Contemporary Russian 
Prose (1982), which included the complete translation of Sokolov’s first novel, 
we read: “Although we have put him at the end of this introduction, Sasha 
Sokolov represents a new beginning, and A School for Fools is the central 
selection of this anthology” (Proffer C. / Proffer E. 1982: xxvi). Obviously, 
Sokolov stands out as Ardis’s principal and most profound discovery in con- 
temporary Russian literature. As early as 1976, in the article “In the Shadow of 
the Monolith,” Carl Proffer wrote about Sokolov: “I think one event will leave 
a mark on the literature of this decade. This is the debut of Sasha Sokolov, 
a 31-year-old Muscovite” (Proffer 1987: 108). For Proffer, Sokolov’s prose re- 
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joined contemporary Russian literature with Nabokov, the biggest star in the 
Ardis universe, and Nabokov’s famous blurb for A School for Fools served 
as tangible confirmation of this link. In fact, all the hallmarks of Sokolov’s 
prose, as highlighted in the aforementioned introduction to Contemporary 
Russian Prose, seem to be present in Nabokov’s oeuvre as well: 


The imaginative chronology and the few modest stream-of-conscious- 
ness passages may have been calculated partly to annoy traditionalist 
Russian readers, but the devices arise naturally out of characterization. 
The complexities of Sokolov’s prose are amply rewarded by the fantastic 
lyricism, charm, and humor of every scene. Behind the most fanciful of 
digressions there is always a sense that the author is firmly in control, 
and the second reading makes one more aware of the careful plans and 
balanced architecture. [...] On the political level, one has to look much 
harder for an axe to grind, because except in the very broadest sense, 
Sokolov is indifferent to literature of social comment. 

(Proffer C. / Proffer E. 1982: xxix) 


In the Ardis catalogue of contemporary prose, only Bitov’s Pushkinskii Dom, 
published both in Russian and in English, belongs to the Nabokovian ten- 
dency. However, when examining today’s literary landscape, we may con- 
fidently discern the lineage established by Ardis’s institutionalization of 
Sokolov as the heir to Nabokov. Significantly, this lineage is legible both in the 
style of certain mainstream writers (Tatiana Tolstaya and Olga Slavnikova) 
and, on a much deeper level, in the neo-avantgarde/modernist prose of 
Aleksandr Goldshtein, Denis Osokin, Nikolai Kononoy, Valery Votrin, Lena 
Eltang, Igor’ Vishnevetsky, and Aleksandr Il’ianen, among others. Mikhail 
Shishkin, who (along with Sorokin) succeeded in injecting neo-modernist 
complexity directly into Russian mainstream literature, most spectacularly 
continues the trajectory launched in A School for Fools: no wonder that 
Sokolov has spoken so highly of him. 

At the same time, tellingly, Sokolov can hardly compare in terms of 
post-Soviet popularity with Aksenov, given of course, that he is much less 
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prolific than Aksenov and his poetics is much more complex.’ Possible 
frustrations aside, this fact can be interpreted as testimony to the efficacy 
of Ardis’s model for contemporary Russian literature. It contained two di- 
vergent trajectories: one leading to the post-Soviet mainstream and pop lit- 
erature, and another that has proven rich enough to nourish experimental 
and neo-modernist literature thirty years later. In fact, one layer cannot exist 
without another, and Proffer’s design has proven not only steadfast but also 
programmatic. It is also quite possible that Proffer would not agree with the 
reception of Sokolov and his followers as cultural innovators. In one of his 
last articles, Proffer wrote: 


I purposefully do not say “experimentalists,” because the most obvious 
figures who are commonly pigeon-holed here - Sasha Sokolov, Andrei 
Sinyavsky — are, for all their innovations, traditionalists in the best sense 
of the word. Like other experimenter-traditionalists, Sinyavsky and 
Sokolov have the advantage of almost total ignorance of the ideas edu- 
cated people associate with Joyce and others in the period around WWI. 
Otherwise, much of their fiction would be irrelevant. 

(Proffer 1987: 155)® 


Proffer’s critique was not entirely accurate: the relevance of Sokolov and 
Siniavsky to Russian literature actually increased when Joyce, Nabokov, and 
other so-called high modernists were made widely available in Russian - i.e., 
during the Perestroika years of 1987-1990, when the whole body of literature 
banned in Russian had been published in literary journals. However, I would 
suggest that we should read this statement as a sign of Proffer’s dissatisfaction 
with the lack of artistic innovation in contemporary Russian literature. (This 


7 For instance, the Russian State Library contains twenty-four records of different 
editions of books by Sokolov (including those published by Ardis) as opposed to 288 
records for Aksenov. 

8 See also Proffer’s characterization of Sokolov in his letter to Nabokov: “he is sur- 
prisingly uncouth and uneducated - he has only the most general idea of your 
work” (“oH Ha yAMBileHMe HeoTecaH MU HeOOpasoBaH — oO Balllem TBOpYecTBe MMeeT 
JIMUb CaMoe Obulee MpegctaBrenne’; Glushanok/Shvabrin 2005: 163). 
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dissatisfaction, by the way, explains why the Ardis catalogue includes, among 
all things Slavic, Douglas Fowler’s A Reader’s Guide to “Gravity Rainbow.”) 

Looking at the general thrust of the Ardis catalogue, we can see in it an 
overarching desire to establish continuity between the Golden Age of Rus- 
sian literature and modernism, between repressed or surprisingly invisible 
segments of Soviet literature and the Soviet underground of the sixties, sev- 
enties, and eighties. Among nineteenth-century authors, the Proffers give 
more preference to Pushkin, Gogol, Dostoevsky than to Turgenev or Che- 
khov; among Russian modernists, they valued Nabokov higher than anybody, 
placing Bulgakov and Platonov next to him on the top of their aesthetic hier- 
archy; and among contemporary authors, priority went to Brodsky, Sokolov, 
and Aksenov. Different generations of writers in this genealogy are united 
by their gravitation to either grotesque, or playful, or simply “complicated 
form” (to use Shklovsky’s term). The line stemming from Lev Tolstoy, passing 
through socialist and social realism and on to Trifonov and Iskander, was 
represented as well, but significantly less spectacularly than the first one. The 
diversity and richness of the literature, scholarship, and translations pub- 
lished by Ardis advanced a radically new vision of the Russian literary canon. 
This was Russian literature that had escaped undamaged (or sustained min- 
imal damage) from the Soviet era and its aesthetic dictates. Indeed, this was 
a new canon of Russian literature, and pride of place within it rightfully 
belonged to Russian modernism as the true golden age of Russian culture. 
This was a modernism not limited to the pre-revolutionary decades of the 
twentieth century but stretching across the Soviet period from Andrei Bely 
to Sasha Sokolov. 

The panorama of Russian modernism unfurled by Ardis was not only 
amazingly detailed and nuanced but also free of many of the taboos shared 
by the Russian-Soviet liberal intelligentsia: note, for instance, the presence 
of Mikhail Kuzmin’s Kryl’ia (Wings) and Zanaveshennye kartinki (Curtained 
Pictures), Evgeny Zamiatin’s Nechestivye rasskazy (Blasphemous Stories) and 
Eduard Limonov’s Russkoe (Russian). Ardis’s practical conception of a mod- 
ernism-centered canon of Russian literature completely justifies its laudably 
consistent resistance to traditional realism, with its ideological humorless- 
ness, “cursed questions,” and “soap-box rhetoric” to borrow Proffer’s expres- 
sions. It also explains the absence from the Ardis catalogue of Grossman’s 
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Life and Fate, Fridrikh Gorenshtein’s novels (only a single novella of his was 
published by Ardis, but as a part of the Metropol’ almanac), and Georgy 
Vladimov’s prose. (Siniavsky’s prose was aesthetically congenial to the Ardis 
stable of authors — to Sokolov’s wing, of course - but he had his own publish- 
ing house, Sintaksis.) 

It is well known that the Proffers communicated closely not only with 
Nabokov, but also with Nadezhda Mandelshtam and other “widows of Rus- 
sia,” who, in Carl Proffer’s words, “preserved the genuine Russian culture 
which was locked up, blotted out, censored and unmentionable not only in 
the official press, but everywhere” (Proffer 1987: 26). Furthermore, as we can 
see clearly when reading Proffer’s brilliant memoirs, while he perceived these 
people as the living and breathing manifestation of the intimate connection 
between the 1910s and the present, he saw Nadezhda Mandelshtam (much 
like Nabokov) as an epitome of the resistance of modernist values, aesthetic 
and ethical alike, to Soviet terror and the temptations of Soviet conformism. 
As embodied by Mandelshtam and Nabokov, modernist ethics were as dis- 
tant from American puritanism as from Soviet hypocrisy; they had more in 
common with the western nonconformist mores of the 1970s. Their ethical 
principles appeared inseparable from aesthetic ones, even and especially in 
the context of modernism, which fearlessly tested the limits of traditional 
ethics along with other social norms. This modernist ethics required from 
writers consistency with their own texts and hardly tolerated compliance 
with authoritarian or collectivist normativity. 

Proffer ironically spoke of “the dominant Russian view that a good book 
cannot be written by a bad person” (ibid.: 35); “a conspiracy to deny human 
attributes to beloved writers” (ibid.: 35); and other opinions about literature 
“at least partly based on the civic position of the writer” (ibid.: 44). However, 
it is easy to see traces of these “Russian” tendencies in his own critical prose 
and memoirs. For instance, when writing about the late Valentin Kataev’s 
“Mauvist” books, he could not restrain his disgust: 


departures from normal chronology must be comprehensible without 
much page turning, and even then, it is allowed mainly to writers over 
seventy who have proved their loyalty, old men like Kataev, who [voted] 
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to throw Pasternak out of the Union of Writers in 1958, and dutifully 
attacked Solzhenitsyn a decade or so later. 
(Ibid.: 148) 


Profter did not mention, of course, that Kataev had introduced Soviet read- 
ers to an entire generation of writers, including such Ardis stars as Aksenov 
and Gladilin, and that it was Kataev who produced such radically modernist 
texts of the late Soviet period as Sviatoi kolodets (The Holy Well, 1966) or Uzhe 
napisan Verter (Werther Is Already Written, 1979). These novels were not pub- 
lished by Ardis, although Kataev’s early novella Rastratchiki (The Embezzlers, 
1926) was translated and published by the Proffers. 

Even more tellingly, when defending Nadezhda Mandelshtam from Ve- 
niamin Kaverin’s accusations?®, Proffer failed to notice that Kaverin’s argu- 
ments were quite similar to Tamara Ivanova’s still unpublished critique of 
Kataev’s Almaznyi moi venets (My Diamond Crown, 1978) in which she con- 
tended that this writer’s position in Stalin’s time was immoral and that his 
multiple acts of betrayal deprive him ofa right to depict such figures as Babel’ 
or Pasternak in the frivolous tone as his close friends, a controversy in which 
Proffer clearly took Ivanova’s side. In Proffer’s rendering, the emphasis on 
ethical aspects of the writer’s stance was another facet of the same persistent 
quest for continuity, only now projected onto the relations between the writer 
and their oeuvre. Proffer methodically rejected the “Russian” idea of a writ- 
er’s biography as a saint’s life and defended Nabokov’s Lolita from Nadezhda 
Mandelshtam’s moralistic attacks by emphasizing that, in life, writers are 
different from their protagonists, and even their narrators are products of 
their imagination. In other words, Proffer stressed the distinction between 
the literary text, its author’s cultural myth, and the person behind the myth. 
Proffer, nevertheless, was quite attentive to the way the parts of this triad 
were correlated. The dialectics of literary text, cultural myth, and authorial 
persona was fundamental to his understanding of (Russian) modernism. In 


9 Veniamin Kaverin sent to samizdat an open letter to Nadezhda Mandelshtam in 
which he criticized her for harsh characteristics of cultural figures victimized by 
the regime, such as Akhmatova, Meyerhold, Bulgakov, and especially Tynianov in 
her Vtoraia kniga (1972; Hope Abandoned in English translation). In his rebuttal to 
this letter, Proffer also provided its full translation (see Proffer 1974). 
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this respect, Proffer’s description of Solzhenitsyn is symptomatic: “One could 
deduce that Solzhenitsyn feels great kinship with Lenin. [...] The portrait of 
Lenin [in Lenin v Tsiurikhe / Lenin in Zurich] is being called a self-portrait 
of the author” (Proffer 1987: 106). Lenin is certainly an anti-hero in Solzheni- 
tsyn’s cultural mythology (while the hero is typically the writer’s alter ego), 
so the similarity between Lenin’s and Solzhenitsyn’s personae functions as 
a powerful deconstruction of the fundamental opposition in Solzhenitsyn’s 
literary text. 

This fusion of ethics and aesthetics was probably the defining feature 
of the discourse shared by the modernistically inclined, nonconformists of 
several generations in Moscow and Leningrad. It is this sensibility that Prof- 
fer transformed into the implicit foundation of the Ardis Russian literary 
canon. Perhaps this hypothesis could explain certain lacunae in the Prof- 
fer’s panorama of Russian modernism, as well as in the then-contemporary 
Russian literature. As for the former, the Ardis catalogue notably lacks such 
prominent Russian modernists as Vasily Rozanov, Daniil Kharms (although 
Aleksandr Vvedensky’s collected works were first published by Ardis), early 
Ilia Erenburg (e.g., the novels Khulio Khurenito (Julio Jurenito) and Burnaia 
zhizn’ Lazika Roitshvanetsa (The Stormy Life of Lazik Roitschwantz)), Georgy 
Ivanov, the Lianozovo poets, the entire second wave of emigration, including 
such daring modernists as Nikolai Morshen and Yury Ivask, as well as Vlad- 
imir Vysotsky (except for Metropol’) - and Kataev. 

For similar reasons, Ardis’s take on contemporary literature, despite 
Proffer’s quest for more radical innovation, did not embrace literary strate- 
gies that, as we now know, distilled a Russian postmodernism that was the 
most far-reaching extension of and departure from the Russian modernist 
tradition. These strategies stemmed from the opposite end of the cultural 
spectrum. On the one hand, they had their source in the deconstruction of 
official literature, which also led to the problematization of the liberal intel- 
ligentsia’s cultural canon: this strategy was most pronounced in the works of 
the Moscow conceptualists, among others. On the other hand, these inno- 
vative strategies were inspired by immersion into parts of life excluded from 
cultural visibility (socialist realist and modernist alike), including hypernat- 
ural depictions of the dregs of life; the horrors of the quotidian, interpreted as 
the myth-like, “perennial” human condition; and “deviant” (non-normative) 
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sexuality. In the 1970s and 80s, the first tendency was vividly manifested in 
poetry by Igor’ Kholin, and in prose by Liudmila Petrushevskaya and the 
young and then-little-known Vladimir Sorokin, as well as Rozanov’s under- 
appreciated heir Pavel Ulitin. The second tendency was epitomized by the 
prose of Evgeny Kharitonov, and to a certain extent, Yury Mamleev (whom 
Proffer mentions in one of his critical articles). These tendencies were, in fact, 
mutually complementary: Kholin’s poems gravitate more towards hypernat- 
uralism than conceptualism. Prigov, although he was one of the leaders of 
Moscow conceptualism, had high praise for Kharitonov’s prose: 


Kharitonov was [...] a unique, somewhat unimaginable person who has 
made his life the subject of direct, unreduced literary apprehension, and 
literature, the principal import of his interests, feelings, and actions. Per- 
haps, since Rozanoy, our literature has not known such an example of an 
intimately marginal way of abiding in art, which requires the resolution 
of modern literary and linguistic problems on the extremely, riskily sin- 
cere level and matter of the [author’s] personal life. 


Xapurouos aByica [...] yHMKayIbHbIM, a2Ke B HEKOTOPOM cTeneHM He- 
MBICIIMMbIM YeOBEKOM, Ce1aBIUIMM CBO %KM3Hb Ipe/[MeTOM IIpAMOTO, 
HepeJlyUMpOBaHHOLO JMTepaTypHOrO OCMbICIeHUA, a IMTepatypy — Oc- 
HOBHBIM CMDIC/IOM CBOMX 2KU3HEHHDIX MHTepecoB, MepexKMBaHMM M 110- 
ctynkos. [loxamyi, co BpemeH PosaHosa He ObIIO B Hallie mMTepatype 
TaKOFO IIpMMepa MHTMMHO-MapruuasIbHOrO ciocoba ObITOBAHMA B MCKyc- 
CTBe, KOTOpoe TpebyeT paspellieHiaA COBPpeMeHHBIX JIMTepaTy pHO-A3bIKO- 
BbIX I1poOOsleM Ha Ipefj[ebHO OTKPOBCHHOM, PMCKOBaHHO-OTKPOBeHHOM 
yPOBHe Mf MaTepuasie TM4HOM 2KM3H. 

(Prigov 2019: 338) 


The same could be said of Ulitin, whose experimental, fragmentary prose is 
still underappreciated despite several significant publications of his work. 
Probably the most brilliant example of the fusion of a conceptualist cri- 
tique of cultural canons (official and intelligentsia alike) and Menippean ex- 
ploration of the social “lower depths” can be found in Venedikt Erofeev’s 
Moskva - Petushki (Moscow to the End of the Line, 1970), which was not 
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published by Ardis. During the 2013 Carl Proffer memorial conference in 
Ann Arbor, however, Ellendea Proffer mentioned that, thanks to Bitov’s in- 
vitation, she had attended a reading of Moskva — Petushki by Erofeev, and 
she had been excited and eager for Ardis to publish the book immediately. 
However, the plan fell through because Erofeev had already granted the pub- 
lication rights for his prose poem to another western publisher — apparently, 
to YMCA Press, where its first book edition was published in 1977. 

Curiously, some of these writers, it seems, had niches ready and waiting 
for them in the Ardis catalogue. For instance, with a certain effort, the prose 
of Inna Varlamova, Nina Katerli, and I. Grekova could be read as diluted 
versions of Petrushevskaya’s. Suslov’s Plakun-gorod would appear to be an 
homage to Mamleev, while Aleshkovsky reads like a predecessor of Vene- 
dikt Erofeev, and Evgeny Popov like his lesser imitator. However, it is the 
very sense of normativity or, rather, the striving for an unshakeable norm (if 
not stylistic, then cultural or existential) that separates Varlamova, Suslov, 
Aleshkovsky, and Popov from Petrushevskaya, Mamleev, Erofeev, Kholin, 
and Kharitonov. I have no information that would explain why none of these 
writers was admitted to the Ardis ark of contemporary literature. In any case, 
their transgressions did not jibe with the Ardis panorama of Russian liter- 
ature precisely because they would have undermined the modernist canon. 
They mined the despicable socialist realist canon and the equally dreadful 
Soviet quotidian as sources for cultural myths, thereby annihilating the very 
concept of cultural mythology and rendering it relativistic and even humor- 
ous. Moreover, such writers as Erofeev, Kharitonov, Ulitin, and Prigov (much 
like Rozanov and Kharms before them) manifestly collapsed the structural 
distinction between text, cultural myth, and authorial persona (which was 
fundamental to the interpretation of modernism discussed above), thus crit- 
ically aligning their texts against the modernist heritage.’° 


10 For example: “[M]br 6p11m TorambHO KpuTM4HbI. Jobo WMcKypc, NonaqaBUInit B 
Halle oye 3peHMA, MOMeHTa/IbHO CBASDIBaJICA HAMM C [MCKypcom Balactu. Hampu- 
ep, IlymrkmH u Masaxosckuit Obi JIA Hac HOpMaIbHBIMM TIpef[cTaBMTeAMM CO- 
BeTCKOM BiacTu. Boylee Toro, Take HpaBCTBeHHble OPMeHTMPHI AIA WpesbIAyUyero 
mokoyleHua, Kak Axmartosa u IlacrepHak, Mocme ux nyOmMKalMu, C Hallet TOUKM 
3peHMA, HOMayain B AMcKypc BalacTu. A MOMHIO pasroBop Cc IpuKoM BynarTospim, 
HOCH TOFO, KaK A MCHOMb3OBasI B CBOMX CTMXaX HeEKOTOpble MOTMBI 13 AXMaTOBOI. 
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These exclusions, however, only emphasize the significance of the Ardis 
canon of Russian literature. It has become a thriving model of Russian mod- 
ernism and, thus, its integral part, since the selfsame logic shaping the canon 
stemmed from the texts that Ardis published. As conceived and realized by 
the Proffers, Ardis effectively crowned the century-long evolution of Russian 
modernism by building a bridge that figuratively and literally connected Na- 
dezhda Mandelshtam and Sasha Sokolov with Nabokov, on the one hand, 
and twentieth-century writers with Pushkin, Gogol, and Dostoevsky, on 
the other. There is no better monument to Russian modernism than the one 
sculpted by Ardis, nor could there be a better one. 
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and discover concerning the contacts between Boris Pasternak and Desmond Patrick 
(“Paddy”) Costello. In each section, I begin by surveying the literature that was avail- 
able to me when I began this investigation and then describe the new finds. The relation 
between Costello and Pasternak has been mainly emphasized by scholars interested 
in Costello. By contrast, Costello has only been rarely mentioned by Pasternak schol- 
ars. One of the reasons is that no document by Pasternak mentions Costello. However, 
Lazar Fleishman had already mentioned Costello’s work on The Oxford Book of Russian 
Verse as the source of the tamizdat phenomenon. In this paper, I give further evidence 
for Fleishman’s claim. Not only did Costello consult Pasternak for The Oxford Book of 
Russian Verse but by arranging the smuggling of an early version of Doctor Zhivago 
from Moscow to Oxford in 1948, he was the first link in a chain that would lead to the 
eventual publication of Doctor Zhivago in the West in 1957. 
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Introduction 


In this article I report on all the information I have been able to collect and 
discover concerning the contacts between Boris Pasternak and Desmond Pat- 
rick (“Paddy”) Costello. In each section, I begin by surveying the literature 
that was available to me when I began this investigation and then describe 
the new finds. The relation between Costello and Pasternak has been mainly 
emphasized by writers and scholars interested in Costello (most prominently 
McNeish 2007, Lenihan 2012, and Munro 2018). By contrast, Costello has 
only been rarely mentioned by Pasternak scholars. One of the reasons is that 
no document by Pasternak mentions Costello. Costello’s name is mentioned 
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only once in the editorial remarks in the eleven-volume edition of Paster- 
nak’s Collected Works (Polnoe sobranie sochinenii, Pasternak 2004a; see Vol. 
IX: 557 where he simply appears as “Kocrenno” without even a mention of his 
first name; the name does not even appear in the index). In the secondary lit- 
erature on Pasternak, Costello is not mentioned in any of Pasternak’s major 
biographies,’ but he did not completely escape scholarly attention. His name 
appears in Ljunggren/Fleishman (2013: 541) and Fleishman/Jangfeldt (2013: 
571). This last publication is especially important, as it points out that Costel- 
lo’s consultation with Boris Pasternak in 1946-1947 on The Oxford Book of 
Russian Verse can be considered as the source of the tamizdat phenomenon.” 
Costello is also briefly mentioned in Davidson 2009b and more extensively 
in Mancosu 2016. 

But there are also two “anonymous” contexts in which Costello appears 
in the Pasternak literature. The first is as the author of an anonymous arti- 
cle “Impressions of Boris Pasternak” (Anonymous 1958). The attribution to 
Costello was rumored and Gleb Struve? related it in personal conversation to 
Lazar Fleishman conveying that he considered it reliable. The tentative attri- 


1A fact remarked by Lenihan 2012: 25. 

2 “In his work on the anthology, Costello made extensive use of Pasternak’s advice, 
so it can be considered a forerunner of the future ‘tamizdat’” (B cBoem pabote Hay 
aHTonorven Koctenio Boobie WIMpoKO HoOmb30BasIcA KOHCyIbTauMamn [lacrep- 
Haka, TaK YTO €€ MOXKHO CUMTaTb MpesBectuem Sysyuwero “ramuszata’’; Fleishman/ 
Jangfeldt 2013: 571). - All translations are mine, P. M., unless otherwise noted. Au- 
thorial interventions and comments are in angular brackets (<...>), omissions in 
box brackets ([...]). 

3. Gleb Petrovich Struve (1898-1985) was a Professor of Slavic Languages and Litera- 
ture first at University College London and then at UC Berkeley. He was the author 
of numerous publications, including some important essays on Doctor Zhivago, and 
edited many authors suppressed in the Soviet Union. In 1961, together with Boris 
Filippov, he edited a three-volume collection of Pasternak’s writings for the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press. His Nachlaf’ is preserved at the Hoover Institution Library 
and Archives at Stanford. 
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bution was first indicated in print + in Fleishman (1984: 185, see also 2005: 237). 
The correctness of the attribution will be shown definitively in this article.* 

Costello also figures, although unnamed, as a “Commonwealth diplo- 
mat” in Isaiah Berlin’s essay recounting his encounters with Pasternak and 
Akhmatova (see below). 

In this paper, while adding new information, I will chronicle everything 
that is known about the relationship between Pasternak and Costello and 
I will also show, strengthening Fleishman’s claim, that Costello played an 
important role in the history of tamizdat. Not only did Costello consult Pas- 
ternak for The Oxford Book of Russian Verse but by arranging the smuggling 
of an early version of Doctor Zhivago from Moscow to Oxford in 1948, the 
details of which will be provided below, he was the first link in a chain that 
would lead to the eventual publication of Doctor Zhivago in the West in 1957. 


1. Costello’s first two years in Moscow: 1944-1945 


The story of how Desmond Patrick (“Paddy”) Costello® became a diplomat 
in Moscow has been recounted in Templeton’s history of the New Zealand 


4 Fleishman says (1984: 185, note 123): “according to some conjectures, this anony- 
mous memoirist was D. P. Costello” (“io HeKOTOpbIM pes H0102%KeHUAM, ITUM aHO- 
HMMHDIM Memyapuictom Opin JJ. II. Kocrenno”). Here is the history of the discussion 
of Anonymous 1958 with many thanks to Lazar Fleishman who provided these de- 
tails and made me aware of the importance of Anonymous 1958 for my research. 
Gleb Struve was the first to address Anonymous 1958 in Struve 1959. Anonymous 
1958 contained a reference to an unknown (and unwritten) project of Pasternak’s 
poem on Stalin amidst the disasters of collectivization and was also one of the ear- 
liest reports on the 1934 telephone conversation on Osip Mandelshtam between 
Stalin and Boris Pasternak (see note 30). Fleishman (2009: 259-261, 2013: 271-273) 
discusses and summarizes Struve’s newspaper article and mentions Costello. 
Anonymous 1958 is also referenced, without mentioning Costello, by Fleishman in 
the introductory remarks to Pasternak (20044, Vol. I: 38). 

5 I will do this in notes 93, 94 and 95 but even before making the case I will use infor- 
mation from Anonymous 1958 taking for granted the authorship by Costello. 

6 Desmond Patrick Costello was born in Auckland (New Zealand) in 1912. He went 
to Auckland Grammar School and studied classics at the Auckland University Col- 
lege of the University of New Zealand where he earned his BA in 1930 and an MA 
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Legation in Moscow (Templeton 1989) and in the rich biography of Costello 
written by James McNeish (McNeish 2007). Costello had learned Russian 
while stationed in Cairo in 1942 and when some Russian generals visited 
the New Zealand troops, he was able to talk to the generals in Russian while 
cracking a few jokes in the process. The Dominion reported the event on its 
December 11, 1943 issue. The news came to the attention of Alister McIntosh’, 
who inquired after the “humorous linguist” (Templeton 1989: 21, McNeish 
2007: 146). Costello was recruited to be second secretary of the New Zealand 
Legation that was soon to open in Moscow. He was interviewed for the job in 


in classics in 1931. He received a scholarship that allowed him to attend Cambridge 
University between 1932 and 1934, where he graduated with first class honours in 
the classical tripos. In 1935 he married Bella (“Bil”) Lerner. During the period 1935 
to 1939 he was a member of the Communist Party. Between 1936 and 1940 he was 
lecturer in classics at the University of Exeter. In 1940 he was dismissed on unclear 
charges related to his political activities. In 1940 he enlisted in the 2nd New Zealand 
Division and served in Greece, Crete and North Africa. His linguistic skills (he 
knew several languages, including Russian) brought him to the attention of the New 
Zealand Department of External Affairs, which led to his being employed as second 
secretary for the New Zealand Legation that opened in Moscow in 1944. In 1947 he 
was made First Secretary of the legation and later Chargé d’affaires. He stayed in 
Moscow until June 1950 at which time he also closed the New Zealand Legation. 
During his time in Moscow he had contacts with Boris Pasternak and other Soviet 
literary figures. His political sympathies made him suspect to the British and the 
American intelligence services, but his boss, Alister McIntosh, managed to keep 
him with External Affairs for four more years through an appointment at the New 
Zealand Legation in Paris (1950-1955). But eventually Costello was forced to resign 
and leave External Affairs. He obtained the Chair of Russian at the University of 
Manchester in 1955 which he held until his death. He died at the age of 52 in 1964. 
Asa Slavic scholar he is known for his second edition of The Oxford Book of Russian 
Verse and for the edition of Griboedov’s play Gore ot uma. Costello’s reputation has 
been tarnished by the allegation that he was spying for the Soviets. Mercifully, this 
issue is not relevant to the topics discussed in this article. For detailed discussions 
of Costello’s life, or specific episodes in his life, see, among others, Templeton 1989, 
McNeish 2007, and Lenihan 2012. 

7 Alister McIntosh (1906-1978), First Secretary of the New Zealand Prime Minister’s 
Department (1943-1966) and Permanent Head of the New Zealand Department of 
External Affairs (1945-1966). On McIntosh and Costello see Lenihan 2012, 2019 and 
Ross 2017, 2018, 2019a. 
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London in May 1944. He spent from April 7 to July 17, 1944, in the U.K. and 
then left for Moscow, arriving in Moscow on August 14, 1944. 

In his first letter to McIntosh, his boss in Wellington, dated October 22, 
1944, Costello commented on his attitude towards learning Russian: 


I have devoted much effort to the language and am now getting towards 
the stage where I can fairly easily converse with a Muscovite on any gen- 
eral subject, i.e., to the stage where one can begin picking up impressions 
of some value from one’s Russian contacts. Knowledge of the language is 
not very useful if it is not complete enough to enable you to pick up asides 
and half-finished sentences. To derive any advantage from the language 
you've got to know it really well; otherwise better to stick to English. At 
any rate, this is the principle on which I’ve been working, and I have been 
slogging away at Russian ever since I’ve been here. I have a lesson per day 
and also use the theater as my school. I read, say, “Cherry Orchard” or 
“Three Sisters” and then go off to hear the play beautifully enunciated and 
wonderfully acted at the Arts Theatre. The theatre, incidentally, is about 
the only relaxation here. There are no dancing-places, no restaurants, no 
cafés. You can entertain people at your place if you have a place, but the 
only outside entertainment is the theatre. Suits me alright; I am fond of 
opera and the play; but it is clearly not everyone’s cup of tea. 

(ATLS, MS-Papers-6759-260)° 


8 ATL = Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington. See the section on archives at the 
end of the paper. 

9 Inaletter dated January 20, 1945, Costello keeps McIntosh updated with his prog- 
ress in Russian: “The arrival of the rest of the members of the Legation doesn’t seem 
to have given me much more free time. For this the language problem is partly to 
blame. The Russian language is like a sack pulled over the head of the wretched 
foreigner. Those, like Ruth Macky and me, who have cut an eyehole or two in the 
sack have to lead by the hand those who are still in the darkness. [...] This language 
really is a formidable one. I haven't done too badly at it, and Ruth, who has been 
here three months less than I, knows a lot; but the rest are dependent on us very 
largely and not likely to master the language for a long time to come. [...] For my- 
self I reckon I'll know Russian really well in ten years’ time - and I think Iam not 
boasting when I say I know it better than any of the other British diplomats here 
and as well as anyone who wasn’t born here. But it really is a monster of a tongue, 
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The date of his arrival, August 14, 1944, gives us a terminus post quem for 
Costello’s meetings with Pasternak which, as will be detailed later, began at 
the latest in December 1945. 

As we are interested in Costello’s contacts with Pasternak, we should im- 
mediately ask whether there were contacts back in the United Kingdom that 
would have facilitated the meeting between Costello and the poet. Keith Ov- 
enden, the biographer of Costello’s best friend, Dan Davin," has suggested 
as much. In A Fighting Withdrawal, his beautifully written biography of Dan 
Davin, he claimed: “He <Costello> was friendly with Pasternak, whom he 
met through Dan <Davin> and Winnie <Davin>. They knew Pasternak’s sister 
Lydia, who lived in the Oxford suburb of Park Town, and whose daughter 
Ann was one of Delia’s best friend at school” (Ovenden 1996: 263). 

However, this cannot be correct. While it is definitely the case that the 
Davins knew Lydia Pasternak” and that their daughters were friends, the 
start of that relationship is to be put later than Costello’s departure for the 
USSR and after Costello’s first meeting with Pasternak took place. Let us 
look at the dates. Costello arrived in the United Kingdom, where he stayed in 
London and Exeter, straight from the army on April 7, 1944. He left England 
on July 17. By contrast, Dan Davin left the Army to go back to the United 
Kingdom, where he joined his wife Winnie in Bristol, on July 28. In other 
words, Costello left for Moscow before he could see his friend Davin, whom 
he only saw again in February 1946. There is no evidence that Davin knew 


with all the difficulties of every tongue I know of, plus novel ones. I like it very 
much, and one of the advantages of my press-reading is that it means constant 
practice in Russian reading” (ATL, MS-Papers-6759-260). 

1o Daniel Marcus Davin (1913-1990) was a writer and, as of 1945, an editor at Oxford 
University Press. Although born in New Zealand he lived most of his life in the 
United Kingdom. Among his earlier books are Cliffs of Fall (1945), For the Rest of 
Our Lives (1947), and Roads from Home (1949). He also wrote a memoir, Closing 
Times (1975, Oxford University Press). He became friends with Paddy Costello 
while serving during WWI in the 2nd New Zealand Expeditionary Force (NZEF) 
in the Middle East. See Davin 2019 for Davin’s memoir of Paddy Costello. 

11 Lydia Pasternak Slater (1902-1989) was trained as a chemist but was also a writer 
and a translator. Her Nachlaf is preserved as part of the Pasternak Family Papers 
at the Hoover Institution Library and Archives. Delia Davin (born in 1944) was a 
friend of Lydia’s daughter Ann (born in 1944). 
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Pasternak’s sister Lydia before he moved to Oxford in September 1945. By 
then, Costello had been in the USSR for more than a year. In addition, it is 
quite likely that the Davins became friends with Lydia Pasternak only after 
December 1946 when they moved from East Oxford (77 Rose Hill) to North 
Oxford at an address (103 Southmoor Road) that is rather close to the one in 
Park Town where Lydia lived.” 

So, how did Costello meet Pasternak? We simply don’t know. All we 
know, and we will discuss this in section 2, is that they met before the end of 
1945. On January 20, 1945, Costello wrote to McIntosh mentioning “a few ‘in- 
tellectuals” he has met who “hate the spying and the suspicion that permeate 
Russian life” (ATL, MS-Papers-6759-260), but this is too generic for inferring 
that Pasternak was one of the people Costello was talking about. Nothing else 
he writes to McIntosh in 1944 or 1945 (or even later for that matter) has any 
direct or indirect reference to Pasternak. We also have two interesting letters 
that Costello wrote to Davin in 1945.% The first was written in Stockholm, 
where Costello had gone in August to meet his wife Bella (“Bil”) and his chil- 
dren, Mike and Josie, who were moving from England to the Soviet Union to 
be with him. The letter is dated August 15 and the last page is dated August 
19. However, as explained in the second letter, dated November 13, 1945, the 
August letter was sent together with the latter so that Davin received them 
at the same time. The August letter was the first one Costello was sending to 
Davin since he had left for the USSR. Indeed, he opens the letter by saying 
that since his move to Moscow he had only written letters to his wife.’4 There 
are some very interesting reflections in this letter, in particular those men- 
tioning his developing a more critical attitude towards the Soviet Union and 


12 [thank Keith Ovenden who, consulted on this issue, agreed with my reconstruction 
of the events. I also thank him for many fruitful exchanges on matters related to 
Davin and Costello and for helping decipher some difficult passages from Davin’s 
diaries. 

13. The letters from Costello to Davin are for the most part preserved at the Alexander 
Turnbull Library in Wellington. There are also some preserved in the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press Archive. See the list of archival sources at the end of the article. 

14 I did not have the opportunity to consult the letters Costello sent to his wife in 
1944-1945. 
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his considerations on literary life in the Soviet Union. In this connection he 
also mentions Pasternak: 


On the strength ofa year in Russia one should, by current standards, have 
collected material for 8 2/3 books. If I ever wrote one on Russia it would be 
so thickly studded with “rathers,” probablys, perhapses, tends and mights 
that it would be unreadable. I can say however that I have lost a good deal 
of what an American called my starry-eyedness about the USSR. Theoret- 
ically the thing is perfect. In practice 1am certain I couldn’t survive there 
as a citizen. Even if I survived the housing and the food I'd undoubtedly 
be shot for temerarious remarks about the Holy Things. A Yankee diplo- 
mat is credited with the remark that the full weight of the Soviet system 
is felt by the intellectuals and I think that is true. 

(ATL, MS-Papers-5079-437) 


On the literary situation he had the following to say: 


5 


The censorship of literature is stricter than it was in fascist Italy (I chose 
Italy in particular because one of my favorite writers, Alberto Moravia, 
is an Italian and published under Mussolini books which were far more 
hostile in spirit to the regime than I can imagine in Russia). Mikhail 
Sholokhov is soon bringing out his first novel for many years and ev- 
eryone is curious to see how it will succeed in tacking between truth- 
fulness and conformity; Mikhail Zoshchenko doesn’t write anymore; 
the two best living poets, Boris Pasternak and Sergei Mikhalkov” spend 


The description of Sergei Mikhalkov (1913-2009), author of the text of the national 


anthem of the USSR, as the best Russian living poet together with Pasternak is 
rather astounding and shows that Costello’s aesthetic judgment in Russian litera- 
ture was still atan underdeveloped stage. Costello included no poems by Mikhalkov 
in The Oxford Book of Russian Verse (1948). One should contrast these judgments on 
contemporary poetry with those expressed just one year later - in the letter dated 
November 26, 1946, which I will cite later - which evidence a deeper command of 
the state of Russian literature. 
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their time translating from the English.’ The greatest poet Russia has 
had since the Revolution, Sergei Yesenin, hanged himself in 1925 at the 
age of 30; the other outstanding poet of that generation, Mayakovsky, 
waited another five years before committing suicide. In a word, the liter- 
ary scene is not bright. Men with individual views are silenced or forced 
into line, and the applause (of the Government, not of the people) goes 
to stooges like Demyan Byedny, who died the other day (it was said in 
Moscow that Demyan died in consequence of the perusal of his own 
collected works, presented to him by an insidious Enemy of the People). 
What is interesting is that the people’s taste remains good. The young 
educated Russians will not be persuaded that the Simonovs and Pogo- 
dins and other State-subsidized writers are any good. A bookseller told 
me, what I had already guessed from my knowledge of the Russians, that 
Yesenin, Trotsky’s favourite poet, is by far the most popular of modern 
poets; I should say that, of all Russian literature, Checkhov is the most 
read author. Which is a good thing. I myself don’t waste time any longer 
trying to read the people who are published today, but stick to the Russian 
classics and to one or two more recent people whom one can now pick up 
only in second-hand bookshops. 

(ATL, MS-Papers-5079-437) 


And in the following part of the letter he comes to reflect on his own attitude 
towards the Soviet Union: 


16 


All of this about the Soviet dictatorship was known for years to almost 
everyone outside Russia. I, however, did not know it. Before I came I was 
readier to believe in the villainy of man than I am now, and anti-Soviet 
books by men who knew Russia seemed to me to be, in Soviet phrase, 
the work of the “class enemy” - that is, that these chaps, more or less 
consciously aligning themselves with the “capitalist enemies of the so- 


Lazar Fleishman suggested to me that perhaps Costello is confusing Mikhalkov 


with Samuil Marshak who translated Burns, Shakespeare and other British poetry. 
Even in this case, he adds, placing Boris Pasternak’s name next to Marshak’s “is 
also astounding and testifies to Costello’s limited familiarity with the Soviet liter- 


ary scene.” 
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cialist State,” invented from their own imaginations the unpleasant tales 
they told about the Soviet Union. I paid no attention to them at all. How, 
indeed, could I reconcile the fearful stories of the purges and the less 
dramatic stories of inefficiency and corruption in the USSR with the pic- 
tures of laughing Red Army men and happy mothers and children on 
the cover of Russia Today? These chaps were just liars and their books 
worthless. I do not take the same attitude now. Very few people (there are 
some) are quite immoral. Most people, I think, believe what they write 
themselves, and there is probably a good deal of truth in books in which 
people like Chamberlain and Eastman attacked the Soviet Union. This I 
would not have admitted in 1939. This however is not the main question. 
One would like to be sure whether, on the net balance, the set up is good 
or bad (granting that it is neither as good as the Daily Worker or as bad 
as the Chicago Tribune makes out). The question is important in the case 
of a State like Russia which, in terms of contemporary political issues, 
represents not a transitional stage, as England or even America can be 
said to do, but a terminus. You will gather that my eyes have lost their 
assurance of “certain certainties.” 

[veel 

The upshot of all this is that ’m by no means sure what I think of the 
Soviet Union or of the world as a whole; I'm beginning to suspect that 'm 
a liberal, or perhaps an anarchist. 

(ATL, MS-Papers-5079-437) 


It is noteworthy that this letter already displays the seeds of a remarkable 
disenchantment with the USSR. This will be relevant when we comment on 
Isaiah Berlin’s appraisal of the relation between Costello and Pasternak.” In 
his diary entry for November 27, 1945, Davin writes: “Two letters from Paddy, 
giving his modified attitude on Russia - and still being modified. But enough 


17_ Isaiah Berlin (1909-1997) was a British historian of ideas, political philosopher, and 
social theorist. Berlin, who had also worked in Moscow for the British Diplomatic 
Service, met Pasternak for the first time in September 1945 and saw him regularly 
until early January 1946, when he returned to England. They met again in 1956. 
These encounters are described in the chapter “Meetings with Russian Writers” of 
Berlin 2001 and 2014. 
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to see that he is now roughly where G" and I have long been. I take this as 
confirmation. Very good letters” (ATL, MSY-3833). 

The brief mention of Pasternak contained in the letter cited above gives 
no indication as to whether Costello had already met him personally. There 
is no mention of Pasternak in the next letter dated November 13, 1945. No 
other sources I have been able to consult indicate that by that date Costello 
had already met Pasternak.” But if he had not until that point, he was soon 
to do so. 


2. Berlin on Costello’s meetings with Pasternak in 1945 


The starting point for any analysis of the relation between Pasternak and 
Costello is also one of the most problematic to evaluate. It goes back to Isaiah 
Berlin’s descriptions of his encounters with Pasternak in Personal Impres- 
sions. The passage related to Costello underwent a substantial change be- 


18 G stands for Geoffrey Cox (1910-2008). Cox was a journalist who during WWII 
served in the New Zealand Army and became very close to Dan Davin and Paddy 
Costello. I owe the identification to Keith Ovenden who provided the following 
enlightening information: “The G is surely Geoffrey Cox. DMD <Dan Davin> had 
only recently arrived in Oxford to take up his position at the Press, and was still 
working on the first draft of his novel For the Rest of Our Lives, which was at the 
forefront of his mind. Some parts of the novel document political discussions be- 
tween the three central characters, who are modelled on himself, Paddy Costello 
and Geoffrey Cox. He had the three of them in his thoughts from day to day. Also, 
Geoff, recently arrived back in England from the Div. in Italy, where he served up 
until Trieste had been secured, had reestablished contact with DMD and was an 
occasional visitor to Oxford. DMD also went to see him at his home in London. 
They were still the friends that the War had made, and were eager to catch up. 
Their intimacy waned with time, as professional life, families, and other pressures 
developed, but in 1945 it was very present” (email to the author dated September 20, 
2020). I also thank Keith Ovenden for having improved my first transcription of 
this passage from Davin’s diary. On Cox see also Ross 2020. 

19 Costello’s diary (Cahier), with one exception to be mentioned later, contains no 
essential information relevant to the topics treated in this article. 
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tween the draft version and the version published in Personal Impressions.*° 
I will start with the draft version: 


Pasternak then said that despite the positive role which the Communist 
Party had played during the war, and not in Russia alone, he found the 
idea of any kind of relationship with it increasingly repellent: Russia was 
a galley, a slave-ship, and these were the overseers who whipped the row- 
ers; why, he wished to know, did a New Zealand diplomat, whom I surely 
knew, a man who knew some Russian and claimed to be a poet, and vis- 
ited him occasionally - why did this person insist, on every possible and 
impossible occasion, that he, Pasternak, should get closer to the Party? 
He did not need New Zealanders to tell him what to do - could I tell 
this person that his visits were unwelcome? I promised to do so, but did 
nothing at all, partly for fear of rendering Pasternak’s none too secure 
position still more precarious. The New Zealander shortly afterwards left 
the Soviet Union, and later changed his views. 

(Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, MS. Berlin 522, fol. 38) 


And later, recounting events that took place in 1956, Berlin wrote: 


He told me that what I said was no doubt well-intentioned, that he was 
touched by my concern for his family (this was said a trifle ironically), 
but that he knew what he was doing: that I was worse than that New 
Zealander eleven years ago. 

(Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, MS. Berlin 522, fol. 42) 


Berlin circulated the draft version to several people, inviting comments. 


Among those who sent comments was Lydia Pasternak Slater, one of the two 


20 


This essay by Berlin was published in different versions: “Meetings with Russian 
Writers in 1945 and 1956” (1980 in the first edition); shortened version, “Conversa- 
tions with Russian Poets” (given as a Bowra Lecture on May 13, 1980), in The Times 
Literary Supplement (October 31, 1980: 1233-1236), and with additions, as “Conver- 
sations with Akhmatova and Pasternak”, in The New York Review of Books (No- 
vember 20, 1980: 23-35). I will follow the version published in Personal Impressions 
(Berlin 2001 and Berlin 2014; first edition 1980). 
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Pasternak sisters, who both lived in Oxford. Although Lydia had no specific 
comments on the “New Zealander,” Berlin decided to soften this part on 
Costello and informed Lydia Pasternak Slater that he was going to do so. On 
March 20, 1980, he wrote to Lydia: 


I thinkI shall have to soften the story about Costello — it is exactly as I told 
it, but there is no point in giving pain to the descendants, of whom there 
may be some - I shall try and make that vague also. BL did, of course, say 
to me: T do not need New Zealanders to tell me what my attitude to the 
Party should be’ 

(Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, MS. Berlin 214, fol. 45) 


Lydia had, however, failed to recognize Costello, whom she knew person- 
ally (see section 5), in Berlin’s description. In a reply to the letter I have just 
quoted, dated March 31, 1980, she wrote to Berlin: “About Costello: it never 
dawned on me when I read about ‘the New Zealander that it was he, who was 
meant! So - maybe - others might also remain ignorant? J think you were 
vague enough; but maybe J am too dense?” (MS. Berlin 214, fol. 54).”" In the 
published version” Berlin wrote: 


Pasternak then said that despite the positive role which the Communist 
Party had played during the war, and not in Russia alone, he found the 
idea of any kind of relationship with it increasingly repellent: Russia was a 
galley, a slave-ship, and these were the overseers who whipped the rowers. 
Why, he wished to know, did a diplomat from a remote British ‘territory’, 
then in Moscow, whom I surely knew, a man who knew some Russian 
and claimed to be a poet, and visited him occasionally, why did this per- 


21 I thank Henry Hardy for his help in finding this letter. 

22 As detailed in note 20, there were actually several published versions. In the 1980 
version published in The New York Review of Books, based on the 1980 Bowra lec- 
ture, under the title “Conversations with Akhmatova and Pasternak,” the “diplomat 
from a remote British ‘territory” appearing in the next quote became a “Common- 
wealth diplomat” and in the quote following the next quote “the Commonwealth 
diplomat” became the “importunate Commonwealth diplomat” (see Berlin 1997: 
535, 538). See also Lenihan 2012: 23. 
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son insist, on every possible and impossible occasion, that he, Pasternak, 
should get closer to the Party? He did not need gentlemen who came from 
the other side of the world to tell him what to do - could I tell this man 
that his visits were unwelcome? I promised that I would, but did not do 
so, partly for fear of rendering Pasternak’s none too secure position still 
more precarious. The Commonwealth diplomat in question shortly after- 
wards left the Soviet Union, and, I was told by his friends, later changed 
his views. 

(Berlin 2001: 225; Berlin 2014: 390-391) 


And later, recounting events that took place in 1956, Berlin wrote: 


He told me that what I said was no doubt well intentioned, that he was 
touched by my concern for his own safety and that of his family (this was 
said a trifle ironically), but that he knew what he was doing: that I was 
worse than that Commonwealth diplomat eleven years ago who had tried 
to convert him to Communism. 

(Berlin 2001: 229; Berlin 2014: 395) 


But not everyone failed to recognize Paddy Costello in Berlin’s “vague” de- 
scription. When the article came out, Costello’s friend Dan Davin immedi- 
ately wrote to Berlin - on November 8, 1980 - to suggest that Berlin should 
have interpreted the events differently:” 


The article is so beautifully done that it makes at least one ex-publisher 
feel water in his eyes and iron in his soul. But in it you speak of a ‘Com- 
monwealth diplomat’ referred to by Pasternak and I must suppose that 
the person referred to thus discreetly is my old and dear friend Paddy 
Costello. You report Pasternak having said this and that about him, just 
as you very honestly report Pasternak’s having made inferences and 
guesses about the state of your own feelings. But, in your own case, you 
make it clear - Iam sure rightly - that Pasternak was guessing wrongly, 
though for psychological reasons easy to understand. 


23 I first learned of this exchange from Lenihan 2012: 27. 
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What perplexes me is that you do not allow for a similar possibility of 
distortion when he is reporting what the diplomat said to him. Given 
Pasternak’s isolation, extreme sensibility, and the hideous difficulties of 
his past and present circumstances, it seems to me quite possible that he 
could have misunderstood the sense, the burden, the intention, of what 
Costello, if it was Costello, was saying. 

Moreover, these particular talks between you and Pasternak seem to have 
been in 1946 (I’ve not the copy beside me and so have not checked). But, 
when Costello visited us (visited with as the Americans say) in 1947 or 
1948 he brought with him recent messages from Pasternak to his sister, 
and I seem to remember, some MSS of Pasternak’s — poems perhaps or 
parts of Dr. Z - which I think he was to pass on to Bowra”4. 

If my, and my wife’s, memory is right on this point, does it not suggest 
that Pasternak’s attitude to Costello was more complex, or became more 
complex, than his conversation with you would seem to imply? 

(Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, Davin to Berlin; MS Berlin 214 fol 221-1) 


Let’s postpone the discussion concerning the details of what Costello might 
or might not have brought to England and when to section 5. Let us look first 
at Berlin’s answer dated November 18, 1980: 
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You are right, the diplomat was of course P. C. - I did not mention his 
name not to give unnecessary pain to his friends or relatives: very few 
outsiders would detect who he was, there were plenty of Commonwealth 
diplomats in Moscow in those days. But Pasternak was perfectly explicit 
and was not speculating about motives, as in my case, but reporting re- 
cent conversations (the date is autumn 1945). He expressed annoyance, 
but not dislike. And all this is perfectly compatible with sending poems 
and messages abroad - by whoever was willing to carry them - after all, 


Maurice Bowra (1898-1971) was a poet and classical scholar. On his life and work, 
see Mitchell 2010. On the relation between Bowra and Pasternak, see Davidson 
2009a and 2009b. Bowra published in 1943 A Book of Russian Verse which con- 
tained two poems by Pasternak. A second edition came out in 1948 (see Bowra 
1948). 
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the man who took Zhivago to Milan” was a fully paid-up member of the 
Communist Party, in high favor in official circles in Moscow. All I think 
he sent to Bowra was a letter and a signed copy of his published poems 
- certainly nothing from Zhivago, which Maurice knew nothing about 
at the time. 

(ATL, MS-Papers-5079-426) 


Berlin offered to discuss the issue over lunch and in fact Davin and Berlin 
met on December 9, but the outcome was a “let’s agree to differ.” *° 

Berlin, in his letter to Davin, seems unwilling to grant that a possible 
change of heart might have occurred in Pasternak after his first displeasure 
with Costello. However, a possible change of heart on Pasternak’s part would 
be quite consistent with Costello’s own development from a starry-eyed new- 
comer to Moscow to a more critical analyst of the Soviet situation. By the end 
of his stay in the USSR his watered down sympathies for communism were 
evident to many observers. For instance, Manlio Brosio, Italian Ambassador 
to the USSR, reports in his diary on June 8, 1950, that the Costellos gave a 
farewell lunch at the restaurant Aragvi. Brosio danced with Bil Costello. The 
end of the entry reads: “The curious highs and lows of the slave mentality of 
we diplomats. Even the Costellos, honest as they are, in the hope of getting 
another diplomatic assignment and not to go back to the obscure hard life of 
professors have put a lot of water in the wine of their pro-Soviet sympathies.” 
(Brosio 1986: 587).7” 


25 ‘The person in question is Sergio d’Angelo (b. 1922), an Italian journalist who played 
an important role in the story of Doctor Zhivago. On his role in the Zhivago affair 
see d’Angelo 2006 and Mancosu 2013, 2015, 2019. 

26 Dan Davin to Michael King, August 4, 1981: “My impression is that Isaiah took 
too seriously the expressed feelings of a mercurial poet without paying enough re- 
gard to a friendship between Paddy and Pasternak that developed more fully later” 
(ATL, MS-Papers-8970-225). 

27 “Curiosi alti e bassi della piscologia servile di noi diplomatici. Anche i Costello, 
onesti come sono, nella speranza di avere un altro incarico diplomatico e di non 
tornare alla oscura dura vita dei professori hanno messo molta acqua nel vino delle 
loro simpatie filosovietiche.” I will give two more sources witnessing the change. 
Lenihan cites a letter dated October 27, 1950 from David Kelly, British Ambassador 
in Moscow, to Oliver Harvey, British Ambassador in Paris, where we read: “On 
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Moreover, the unfolding of the interaction, to be chronicled in the re- 
maining part of the article, suggests that there was a development in their 
relationship. This development can, however, only be inferred from specific 
events rather than statements by the protagonists. All we have on Pasternak’s 
side is the oratio obliqua given to us by Berlin. As for Costello, although he 
often speaks about Pasternak in his correspondence with Davin, he does not 
allude to any aspect of their relationship that would be relevant to a better 
understanding of the situation. 

It is evident from Berlin’s recounting of the story and from other doc- 
umentary evidence that Berlin arrived in Moscow a day or two before Sep- 
tember 13, 1945 and left on January 7, 1949. Henry Hardy has reconstructed 
as carefully as the evidence allows the details of Berlin’s first encounter with 
Pasternak and dates it between September 20 and September 30. Let’s say late 
September 1945. 

Berlin said that after meeting Pasternak for the first time he visited him 
almost weekly. In his article, he says that when mentioning Costello, Paster- 
nak was reporting “recent” conversations. But I will now repeat the question 
raised in section 1: When did Costello meet Pasternak? Costello arrived in 
the USSR in August 1944. McNeish has no doubts that Costello met Paster- 
nak several months before Berlin did: “But Costello - making the first of sev- 
eral visits to Pasternak — was there months before Berlin” (McNeish 2007: 180). 


closer acquaintance with them <the Costellos>, I came to think that they had ei- 
ther been judged too severely or else (like a good many others) shed most of their 
illusions under the impact of life in Moscow. My judgment is that Costello (a rather 
idealistic and academic type, with a passionate interest in Russian literature) 
started with an emotional leaning towards communism, found something that was 
good and much that was bad in the reality, but continued to air ‘pink’ views out of 
sheer esprit de contradiction long after he lost faith in Soviet communism as a polit- 
ical system” (Lenihan 2012: 29; see also Ricketts 2017, where the British Ambassador 
in Moscow is, however, mistakenly given as Roger Makins). But Costello himself, 
already in 1945, refers to his change of views. In the letter to Dan Davin on August 
15, 1945, that I have already cited, he wrote: “You will gather that my eyes have lost 
their assurance of “certain certainties”. [...] The upshot of all this is that I’m by no 
means sure what I think of the Soviet Union or of the world as a whole; I’m begin- 
ning to suspect that I’m a liberal, or perhaps an anarchist.” 
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Moreover he also claims that it was during the first conversation between 
Costello and Pasternak that Costello annoyed Pasternak: 


During his posting to Moscow, Costello visited Pasternak many times. 
On the first occasion he irritated the Russian poet according to Isaiah 
Berlin, by criticizing Pasternak’s lack of enthusiasm for the Revolution 
and attempting “to convert him to communism.” But it seems the irrita- 
tion may have been more on the side of Berlin himself, perceiving in (as 
he put it) this “diplomat from a remote British ‘territory”’, a rival for the 
favours of the great Russian poet. 

(Ibid.: 174) 


Both claims - that Costello went to see Pasternak many months before Berlin 
and the one concerning what happened “on the first occasion” - while not 
lacking in plausibility, are offered without a shred of evidence. I have had the 
opportunity to study the folders containing McNeish’s research that went 
into The Sixth Man and some of the major sources he used as evidence for 
the biography. While many other claims he makes concerning the Costel- 
lo-Pasternak relation in the book - without adducing sufficient documentary 
evidence — check out, here he seems to have allowed the narrative urge to 
make up for what the documents did not yield. There is no trace anywhere 
of how the first encounter between Costello and Pasternak might have gone. 
Moreover, no document I have been able to consult reveals when Costello 
first met Pasternak. Of course, it must have happened before the end of 1945. 
It is however consistent with the evidence we have that Pasternak might have 
met Costello after the former met Berlin, that is after the last third of Septem- 
ber 1945. In that case, Pasternak’s complaints reported by Berlin would have 
occurred not immediately but during one (or more) of their later meetings. 
Unless new evidence comes up this cannot be excluded. 

What about McNeish’s claims about the source of Berlin’s alleged irrita- 
tion was motivated by his seeing in Costello “a rival for the favours of the great 
Russian poet”? McNeish not only claimed that Berlin had his own antagonis- 
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tic motives towards Costello but that his memory betrayed him.”* Lenihan 
2012 discusses McNeish’s opinions and I agree with him here that McNeish’s 
claims about Berlin’s motives amount to no more than mere speculation and 
that those about Berlin’s cognitive fitness (memory) at the time of writing his 
essay are ungrounded. Lenihan 2012 had also already critically assessed some 
of McNeish’s claims concerning the Berlin-Costello-Pasternak connection 
and found several claims by McNeish unsupported by evidence.” But as I 
mentioned, many of those claims can be supported by appropriate evidence. 
However, some of them can be refuted. I will come back to this later. 

There is also unclarity over the issue of whether Berlin and Costello met 
in Moscow. It does seem quite plausible that Costello and Berlin should have 
met. Berlin intimates, in his narrative, that it would have been easy for him 
to convey Pasternak’s message to Costello but that he had decided not to do 
so. He was certainly aware at the time of Costello and his reputation. In my 
book Zhivago’s Secret Journey, I cite two letters by Berlin in which he claims 
that among British officials Costello’s trustworthiness was questioned. In a 
letter to Chimen Abramsky, dated November 20, 1980, Berlin said: 


28 “Berlin’s recollections date from a period towards the end of his life when his recall 
was becoming distorted by age and prolonged eminence” (McNeish 2007: 350). To 
which Lenihan replies: “As to McNeish’s reflections on Berlin’s memory, in 1980, 
when the essay was written, Berlin was 71; he lived to be 88. Berlin readily concedes 
with regard to this essay (Personal Impressions, 157, footnote) that ‘I know only too 
well that memory, at any rate my memory, is not always a reliable witness of facts or 
events, particularly of conversations which, at times, I have quoted. I can only say 
that I have recorded the facts as accurately as I recall them, On the other hand, he 
notes that what he says he has ‘sometimes described to friends during the last thirty 
or more years’, and acknowledges ten friends who have read the first draft of the 
essay. Berlin’s memory is not questioned when McNeish quotes him at length (180) 
on ‘the atmosphere in Moscow’ in 1945-1946. How Berlin’s ‘prolonged eminence’ 
distorted his memory is not explained” (Lenihan 2012: 26). I should add that the 
letters Berlin wrote in the early 1980s do not indicate any loss of cognitive power, 
including memory (see Berlin 2015). 

29 Lenihan (2012: 26) complains about McNeish’s assertions not being backed up by 
any sources. 
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30 


He <Costello> is, of course, the ‘Commonwealth diplomat’ <see Berlin 
2001: 225 and 2014: 391> about whose efforts to get Pasternak closer to 
the Party the latter complained to me; Dan Davin of the OUP was a great 
friend of Costello’s - they were both New Zealand leftist intellectuals in 
their day - and he guessed this immediately. He is trying to persuade 
me that Pasternak got it wrong — I do not believe this. He told me about 
Costello’s tiresome visits while they were happening, in late 1945 - his 
views were no secret from British officials. If there was something one 
particularly did not wish the Soviet authorities to know, it was thought 
inadvisable to say it to Costello. Later, he may well have changed his at- 
titude - I only say this to indicate that nothing he says about the Stalin/ 
Pasternak telephone call is too reliable.*° 

(Letter of November 20, 1980, to Chimen Abramsky supplied by the trust- 
ees of the Isaiah Berlin Literary Trust: © the trustees of the Isaiah Berlin 
Literary Trust 2020) 


The reference to the Stalin-Pasternak phone call isin reply to Abramsky’s observation 
that Costello had a different account of the Stalin-Pasternak phone call than the one 
reported by Berlin in his article. Costello’s published account of the phone call is in 
Anonymous 1958: 88-89. I do not know whether Abramsky was referring to this ar- 
ticle or knew about Costello’s version in some other way. Here is the Costello version 
of the telephone call: “A few nights later a party was in progress in Pasternak’s flat 
when the telephone rang. The voice at the far end asked if that was Comrade Paster- 
nak; Comrade Stalin would like to speak to him from the Kremlin. A moment later 
a voice with a perceptible Georgian accent spoke: ‘Is that Pasternak? This is Stalin, 
‘Good evening, Comrade Stalin. By the way, this is not a leg-pull, is it?’ “No, no, this is 
Stalin, all right.’ At the name of Stalin there was a hush in the room. Pasternak said: 
“There are twenty-six people in the room and they’re all listening. Does that make 
any difference?’ Stalin said, “No, that’s all right. What’s this about Mandelstam?’ 
Td like to do what I can to help him’ 

‘Do you think he’s a very good poet?’ 

‘You know, Comrade Stalin, you should no more ask one poet what he thinks of 
another than you should ask a pretty woman her opinion of another pretty woman’s 
looks. 

“Then am I to take it you don’t think much of him?’ 

‘No, no, you've got me wrong. I’m a different sort of poet from him, that’s all. I think 
he’s a good writer.’ 

‘Very well, thank you.’ Pause. 
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Additional evidence for Berlin’s opinion concerning Costello comes from a 
letter to Joel Carmichael, editor of Midstream, dated February 11, 1992: 


Did I really say about Davin ‘What a terrible Communist’? I don’t believe 
it. Of course he had been one, but by the time I met him there was some 
water in the wine - although he was devoted to Paddy Costello, who was 
certainly considered by MIs to be an agent: his effort to persuade Paster- 
nak to get closer to the Communist Party (reported to me by Pasternak) 
is sufficient evidence. 

(Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, MS. Berlin 228, fol. 63)** 


From these two letters it is clear that Berlin was aware of Costello’s presence 
in Moscow in late 1945, and it is hard to believe that the two would not have 
crossed paths at some diplomatic reception or other. Even though we have no 
solid evidence of an encounter they shared social and professional circles.** 
Let us take stock. We know precious little about what happened in the 
relationship between Pasternak and Costello during the period going from 
August 1944 to January 1946. Anonymous 1958 (86) is however a strong in- 
dication that Costello and Pasternak first met in 1945, and not in 1944, for 
the article is explicit in delimiting the impressions of Boris Pasternak to the 
period 1945-1950. We do not know what brought about the first meeting. 
And from Berlin’s reports it is obvious that something Costello said, at some 


‘Why don’t you ever come to see me?’ 

‘I should have thought it was rather your place to invite me.’ 

Stalin laughed and wished Pasternak a good evening and that was the end of the 
conversation. The next day Mandelstam was released. Pasternak had never heard 
from Stalin again” (Anonymous 1958: 88-89). 

31 I thank Henry Hardy for having brought these letters to my attention. 

32 Ina review of Davin 2019, Ross confidently asserts: “The initial Costello-Berlin en- 
counter was in Moscow in September 1945. The pair likely grappled intellectually 
from the start on a high wire without a safety-net, neither seemingly falling off 
during Berlin’s four-month stay. (Their respective reflections are unknown, like- 
wise whether they ever subsequently met face-to-face.)” (2019c: 9). However, this 
alleged encounter in September 1945 (or later for that matter) cannot be taken for 
granted, and until documentary evidence emerges, it remains conjectural. 
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point or other, annoyed Pasternak. But what else they might have discussed 
is not known.* 


3. 1946-48: The Oxford Book of Russian Verse 


On February 8, 1946, Costello arrived in London for diplomatic business. 
While in London, he also visited Oxford where he signed a contract for doing 
a second edition of The Oxford Book of Russian Verse, whose first edition, ed- 
ited by Maurice Baring, had come out in 1924. In his diary, Davin records the 
event: “A long gap. Paddy came down eventually and we arranged he should 
do the new edition of OBRV <Oxford Book of Russian Verse>. Then-we-all 
went But before that I had been to London and spent a weekend with him at 
the Savoy” (March 11, 1946, ATL, MSY-3833). 

Costello himself recounts the event to his boss McIntosh writing from 
Moscow on March 7, 1946: 


Before I left England I met the Secretary of the Oxford University Press. 
He has charged me with the job of compiling the supplement to the Ox- 
ford Book of Russian Verse, 32 pages of recent poetry which will appear in 
the next edition of the book; at present they are not considering a totally 
new revised edition as this would involve expenditure which they cannot 
now face. He also brought up the question of a book on Russia which he 
suggested I might write. This latter is not an urgent matter; they’d be 
willing to wait years for it. 1am not thinking of queering my diplomatic 
pitch by any rush and unauthorized writing, and I am not doing anything 
about it now; in two or three years it may be worth thinking about. 
(ATL, MS-Papers- 6759-260) 


The Secretary of Oxford University Press at the time was Kenneth Sisam 


(1887-1971), another New Zealand scholar of great distinction. 


33 However, Anonymous 1958 reports several undated conversations with Pasternak, 
some of which could well have taken place in this early period. 
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The 
Oxford Book 


of Russian Verse 


Chosen by 


The Hon. Maurice Baring 


Second Edition supplemented by 
D. P. Costello 


Oxford 
At the Clarendon Press 
1948 


Fig. 1 
The Oxford Book of Russian Verse, title page 


Whereas the project of a book on Russia never became a reality, Costello 
completed the supplement quite quickly. He first began by compiling the list 
of poems/authors that should have been included but keeping the project to 
himself so as not to be influenced in his decisions. As he reported to Davin 
on May 17, 1946: 


I am not going to send you a formal reply to your letter of 12th of April 
about the book of verse. That will have to wait until I am rather more 
advanced with the compilation. In the meantime I am spending most 
of my leisure very agreeably in reading Russian poetry, and am getting 
the things which I think good typed off as I find them. Thus I avoid an 
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accumulation of mechanical waste at the end of the job. In order to keep 
my own judgment free I am not telling anyone here about this job of mine 
until I have finished it. Then I will ask the opinion of Boris Pasternak and 
one or two others whose advice will be useful. 

(ATL, MS-Papers-5079-437) 


In the same letter, he also mentioned Davin’s forthcoming book** and his 
plan to try to have it translated into Russian. He said: “I am in touch with 
Russian writers and I want to show it <your book> to them.” 

Progress on the supplement was slowed down by the fact that Costello 
was in Paris from April to September 1946, as part of the New Zealand del- 
egation for the Paris Peace Conference. From Paris he let Davin know that 
work had stalled but would resume as soon as he got back to Moscow. In the 
next letter, dated August 26, 1946, he also mentioned Pasternak and Aseev 
as being “two of the best practitioners of Russian poetry.” Definitely an im- 
provement since his judgment on Mikhalkov back in August 1945: 


I am writing now, first of all to say that I have to postpone my final work 
on the Russian anthology until my return to Moscow. I have only a fort- 
night’s more work to do on it, and I want to show what I have collected 
to two of the best practitioners of Russian poetry, Boris Pasternak and 
Asyeyev.» For this Pll have to wait until this Paris show is over. 

(ATL, MS-Papers-5079-437) 


By November 26, 1946, he was announcing that the work had just about 
reached completion. This letter is of great interest for Costello’s opinions on 
literature in the Soviet Union and his contacts in the Soviet literary world: 


My work on the supplement to the book of Russian verse is practically 
finished. That is, I have selected all the stuff and written my introduction 
and notes. The reason why it does not accompany this letter is that there 


34 For the Rest of Our Lives (1947). 
35 Costello included one poem by Nikolai Nikolaevich Aseev in The Oxford Book of 
Russian Verse. 


36 


37 
38 
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are a few facts (dates of birth or deaths and such like minutiae) which I 
have to fill in and which I can learn only in oral question-and-answer 
with some of the local literati. I have made the acquaintance of Nikolai 
Tikhonov, a middling poet and one of the presidents of the Union of So- 
viet Writers, of another better-than-average poet, Ilya Selvinsky and of 
a great poet, Boris Pasternak, whom I am seeing again this week. Pas- 
ternak is in a peculiar position in this country. He is unquestionably the 
greatest living Russian poet.?° Moreover, it was by his own choice that he 
remained in Russia after the Revolution (his father, Leonid P., quite a fa- 
mous artist in Russia, beat it to England where he died, during the recent 
war I think*’). But Pasternak will not write what or as the Party desires 
and makes it quite clear that he regards “socialist realism” as a phony 
doctrine (it is). The current rumour in literary circles here is that, after 
the blast directed at Akhmatova and Zoshchenko3’, Andrei Zhdanov 
wrote to Pasternak, suggesting a few themes which P. might well treat; 
Pasternak (this bit is oratio obliqua) replied that he was willing to accept 
Zhdanov’s direction in political matters, but that in literary matters he, 
Pasternak, might perhaps give Zhdanov some advice. This is probably not 
true, but it is the sort of tale that could be told only of Boris Pasternak; 
all the other writers either are good Communists or pretend to be. He 
is therefore a most useful fellow to know, quite apart from the pleasure 
one feels in the company of a great man. He knew all the literary people 
since 1910, and he can give me information on writers whose names are 
never mentioned at all in orthodox circles -Tsvetaeva and Mandelstam 


Costello will repeat this judgment in The Oxford Book of Russian Verse (300). 


Costello included six poems by Pasternak, for a total of six printed pages, in The 
Oxford Book of Russian Verse. 

Leonid Pasternak died in Oxford on May 31, 1945. 

Following a resolution by the Party Central Committee (dated August 14, 1946) 
attacking the journals Zvezda and Leningrad for publishing material hostile to the 
interests of the Soviet Union, Andrei Zhdanoy, the Secretary for Ideology, delivered 
speeches viciously attacking the two writers who had been the main targets of the 
resolution, namely Anna Akhmatova and Mikhail Zoshchenko. This marked the 
beginning of the policy of cultural repression known under the name of ‘Zhdano- 
vism’ which paralyzed Soviet literature until Stalin’s death in 1953 and beyond. 
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for example - because they died outside the Church. Pasternak and a few 
other people I know will fill in the little gaps in my typescript, and then 
Pll bring it straight off to you. 

(ATL, MS-Papers-5079-437) 


Whatever can be said about Costello’s sympathetic attitude to Soviet com- 
munism, it is clear that he was an independent-minded observer. Calling 
“socialist realism” a phony doctrine can hardly be counted as a trait of a 
faithful party-liner. 

We have seen that on November 26, 1946, Costello had announced to 
Davin that his work on the second edition of The Oxford Book of Russian 
Verse was practically finished. Towards the end of the year or at the very be- 
ginning of 1947, Costello sent the work to Davin. But more needed to be done: 


January 10, 1947 

By now you will have received the stuff for the book of Russian verse and I 
hope it looks satisfactory. For myself, when I look through it and compare 
it with Baring’s first edition, I confess I feel quite complacent; it seems to 
me that this supplement, or whatever one calls it, doubles the value of the 
book. This may merely be vanity, but it is more like me when I have done 
anything to consider it with a sort of despair and a conviction that it is 
utterly worthless, why ever did I attempt it, etc. etc. This time however, 
no such thing. The job looks well enough to me. 

When will the proofs of your novel be ready? You did hope to have them 
by last August, I remember. If they are not available even yet it would 
seem that there in the world even worse delayers than I; I thought I was 
bad enough. My work on the Russian poems gave me the acquaintance 
of a number of Russian writers, many of whom know English, and it will 
be easy for me, once I have read the novel myself, to get the opinion of a 
good judge as to whether it will be politically desirable to put out a Rus- 
sian translation. 

(ATL, MS-Papers-5079-437) 


Costello returns to his connection to Russian writers in reply to the arrival of 
Davin’s novel For the Rest of Our Lives (1947). The novel was brought to Mos- 
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cow by Ruth Lake.*® On January 23, 1947, Costello acknowledged receipt of 
the book and proposed to consult Pasternak on whether it could be published 
in the USSR: “T shall get Pasternak or someone to give me an opinion on the 
possibilities of publication here. For myself, I am not sure” (ATL, MS-Pa- 
pers-5079-437). 
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Meanwhile Costello wrote to McIntosh on January 27, 1947: 


Some time back I finished my spare time job of preparing the second 
edition of the Oxford Book of Russian Verse, and expect soon to be 
proof-reading, an unpleasant enough job even when the language is one’s 
own. The Oxford people have again mentioned the possibility of my pro- 
ducing for them a book on Russia, not a “Moscow 1947” or a “Russia Faces 
the Future,” but a reasonably scholarly account of the country from the 
beginnings, on the lines of the book on America which they published 
during the war. I have done nothing about it so far, and indeed am not 
well enough equipped to write such a book. The first couple of years in 
Moscow are spent in mastering the language, settling in [...] and getting 
blooded in Russian music and drama. In a word, this is a strange world 
and takes time getting used to. One can begin to talk sense about it only 
when the strangeness has worn off. Now I believe Iam beginning to know 
a little about Russia, and ina year, perhaps two, may be able - subject to 
the various censorships — to write something useful about it. 

(ATL, MS-Papers- 6759-260) 


Ruth Lake (died 1991), née Macky, was employed at the New Zealand Legation in 


Moscow. There she met Douglas Lake (died 1995), who also worked at the Legation. 
They married in Ireland in 1946. At the beginning of their stay in Moscow (1944) 
Ruth Lake was employed as a “shorthand typist-cyber person” and Douglas was a 
sort of factotum. By 1946 each was appointed “Third Secretary” (Templeton 1989: 
18-19). They left Moscow for good in December 1948. The collection of Douglas 
Lake’s letters to his family in 1944-1945, preserved at ATL, Wellington, is a wonderful 
source of information about life in the New Zealand Legation in its first two years. 
See the reference under ATL in the archival section. 
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The next letter to Davin details consultations with Pasternak concerning a 
variety of matters related to The Oxford Book of Russian Verse. In this letter 
we read about Pasternak’s request for a number of English books: 
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About Mayakovsky’s lines.*° I saw Boris Pasternak two evenings ago and 
had him confirm his opinion on the advisability of printing M. in straight 
lines. He is perfectly prepared to be quoted to this effect. I, however, am 
reluctant to mention Pasternak, for the reason that he is the object of crit- 
icism (political, not literary, although it is made by the Writers’ Union) 
just now and I rather feel that it would not make his position any easier 
if he were quoted as approving a book which might well be attacked here 
(I have tried to sound utterly unbiassed in my introduction and notes, 
but common honesty made me say a number of things which the Rus- 
sians may resent). Therefore, I still would prefer to say no more about the 
manner of printing Mayakovsky than I have already said in the notes. If, 
however, you feel strongly that I should endeavour to disarm criticism 
by naming my authorities, then I concoct an extra sentence or two to be 
inserted in the notes at the appropriate place, and will add Tikhonov’s 
name to give Pasternak cover. Once again, I'd rather leave the thing as it 
stands, for Pasternak’s sake. Don’t misunderstand me. Pasternak would 
not be shot or exiled, in the way in which the Daily Herald disposes of 
Russians who fall into official disfavour. But, thanks to the ineptitude of 
the head of the Writers’ Union here Fadyeyev, he lives in a sort of little 
vacuum of his own among the writers, and I do not want to do anything 
to increase his isolation. 

In conclusion, Pasternak asked me to get him some English books. I do 
not want, on the strength of a little job like that which I have done, to 
become a pensioner of the Oxford Press, and would like you, please, to 
send along with the books, a bill made out to me. The books he mentioned 
were: anything of Jane Austen, Fielding, Smollett, Congreve and (on my 
advice) Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, which you may remember I have 
also asked for for myself. If any of them are still in print in the World’s 


Costello published five long poems by Mayakovsky in The Oxford Book of Russian 


Verse (see 246-257). 
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Classics they would be gratefully received. He is particularly keen to read 
Jane Austen.* 

Yours sincerely, D. P. Costello 

(Extract from letter of 7th February 1947, remainder in PKT. 121; OP 


702/4936) 


Despite the fact that The Oxford Book of Russian Verse was just about done 
in early 1947, it did not appear until late 1948. As we saw, Costello was very 
pleased at the outcome. The “Editor’s note to the second edition” is dated 
“December 6, 1946.” It is five pages long and Costello did his best to give a 
balanced account of the current state of poetry in the USSR. But his selection 
could hardly have pleased the Soviets. In his approximately 50 page supple- 
ment he included poems by Gumilev, Pasternak, Mandelshtam, Tsvetaeva 
and Akhmatova. Of Pasternak he said: “He is universally recognized as the 


41 The documents in the OUP archive (OP 702/4936) indicate that Davin had made a 
request for copies of these books. Whether they were sent and reached Pasternak 
is not known. Neither The Oxford Book of Russian Verse nor any of the books men- 
tioned in the letter (Austen etc.) are listed in the list of books held in Pasternak’s 
library in Peredelkino that was drawn in 1963 by Pasternak’s daughter in law, Elena 
Vladimirovna Pasternak. It is possible that all these books were lent or lost between 
1948 and 1963 but it is also possible that they never reached Pasternak. I thank Anna 
Koznova for the having checked the list of holdings of Pasternak’s library. It is how- 
ever certain that Pasternak saw The Oxford Book of Russian Verse. On August 7, 
1949 he wrote to his cousin, Olga Freidenberg, the following: “I was shown the Ox- 
ford Book of Russian Verse (second edition) with Russian texts and Bowra’s transla- 
tions, and Bowra’s book on Apollinaire, Mayakovsky, myself, Eliot, and the Spanish 
poet Lorca. In anthologies published abroad, Pushkin, Blok, and I are accorded 
more space than anyone else (I blush to say it). It becomes clear from notes and in- 
troductions that collections of my poetry in translation (these alone are mentioned) 
have passed muster on the market. They must have, if another publisher is putting 
them out in a new translation. And they speak not of ‘the best’ or ‘the foremost’ 
Soviet poet or anything of the kind, but of Boris Pasternak without any epithet, 
as though the name meant something in itself, as, for instance, we once published 
Verlaine or Verhaeren without any epithet” (Pasternak 1982: 293). The editors of 
Pasternak 20042 (see Vol. IX, note 6: 576) consider this passage to refer to Bowra 
1948 and Bowra 1949. In my opinion, Pasternak is listing three things, namely The 
Oxford Book of Russian Verse (second edition) edited by Costello, Bowra 1948 and 
Bowra 1949. 
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greatest living Russian poet” (300). He also added “At present he is engaged 
on a novel” (see next section). Not surprisingly, The Oxford Book of Russian 
Verse was attacked by the Communist press in the West. It is not part of 
my brief to reconstruct those attacks, or the reception of the book in the 
Soviet Union, but I will use this opportunity to alert Costello scholars of 
an importance source that has hitherto remained unnoticed by them. I am 
referring to the letters from Moscow by Franco Venturi **, edited by his son 
Antonello Venturi in the beautiful volume “Franco Venturi e la Russia” (Ven- 
turi 2006). Venturi and Costello had become very good friends in Moscow 
after Venturi arrived in 1947 and their friendship remained alive after both 
of them left Moscow.* Venturi mentions Costello in several letters giving 
us a vivid portrait of Costello’s intellectual interests.*4 I want to highlight in 


42 Franco Venturi (1914-1994) was an Italian historian who specialized in the history 
of the Enlightenment and of Russia. He was cultural attaché of the Italian Embassy 
in Moscow between 1947 and 1951. 

43 The Archivio privato Franco Venturi in Turin has three letters from Costello to 
Venturi from the 1950s (one in English, one in French, and one in Italian). I thank 
Antonello Venturi for his help in my investigations concerning the relationship 
between Venturi and Costello. 

44 On September 18, 1947, Venturi writes to Ada Gobetti: “E del resto ogni tanto anche 
in questo mondo diplomatico si trova della gente molto interessante. C’é per esem- 
pio un irlandese di origine spagnola la cui famiglia ¢ da generazioni in Nuova 
Zelanda, che parla uno splendido italiano, un ancor piu brillante russo e legge con 
gusto le poesie di Campanella e che ha curato l’edizione di Oxford dei versi russi 
contemporanei. Pensa che conosce cosi bene I’Italia da aver letto i libri di Lussu, 
e con tutto questo non ha nulla del poliglotta e giudica delle cose di qui in modo 
molto interessante” (Venturi 2006: 68). (“And after all, every now and then even in 
this diplomatic world one can find very interesting people. There is for instance an 
Irishman of Spanish origin whose family has been for generations in New Zealand. 
He speaks an excellent Italian, an even more brilliant Russian, he reads with plea- 
sure Campanella’s poems, and has edited the Russian edition of contemporary Rus- 
sian verses. Just think that he knows Italy so well that he has read Lussu’s books and 
despite all this he has nothing of the polyglot and judges the events here in a very 
interesting way”). And to Alessandro Galante Garrone on January 10, 1948: “Non 
solo abbiamo conosciuto qui Paddy Costello, ma é anche la persona pit simpa- 
tica che abbiamo trovato tra gli stranieri moscovizzati. Si interessa veramente delle 
nostre cose ed é una persona sul serio intelligente. Abbiamo fatto buona amicizia 
e ci vediamo spesso. Parla un italiano perfetto con ogni tanto delle tipiche parole 
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particular a letter to Giulio Einaudi, the famous Italian publisher, in which 
Venturi, on September 25, 1947, informs Einaudi that Costello was interested 
in translating Gramsci’s letters into English.” Nothing came of the project 


45 


del ’500, aggiungendo che é naturale le adoperi dato che sta leggendo Guicciar- 
dini. E uno dei pochi stranieri qui che si interessino veramente di questo paese (tra 
Valtro parla ammirevolmente il russo). Fa veramente piacere incontrarlo, e solleva 
dall’ impressione piuttosto sconfortante che lasciano gli stranieri diplomatici abit- 
uali qui” (Venturi 2006: 89). (“We have not only met here Paddy Costello but he is 
also the nicest person that we have found among the foreigners living in Moscow. 
He takes a genuine interest in our things and he is a truly intelligent person. We 
have become good friends and we see each other often. His spoken Italian is perfect 
with the use of some typical words from the sixteenth century; a natural thing, 
one should add, since he is reading Guicciardini. He is one of the few foreigners 
here truly interested in the affairs of this country (among other things he speaks 
Russian admirably). It is a real pleasure to meet him and one feels uplifted from 
the otherwise discouraging impression one gets from the typical foreign diplomats 
found here”). 

“T have met here the New-Zealand counselor Costello, who knows Italian literature 
deeply and who speaks our language very well. He is very intelligent and greatly 
sympathizes with contemporary Russia. I gave him ‘Gramsci’s Letters’ and he is 
enthusiastic about them. He studied in Cambridge and knows quite well the pub- 
lishing and intellectual circles in England. He has recently published for Oxford 
University Press an anthology with commentary of contemporary Soviet poets, 
which is very well done. He asked me to let him know if Gramsci’s letters are al- 
ready being translated in England. If not he would be very happy to be able to do 
the English translation. No doubt he could find a distinguished publisher for this 
book, in exquisite format, among one of the great University Publishing Houses in 
England. Thus, if you have not taken previous engagements, do please consider this 
offer with the greatest attention. From the political point of view, given Costello’s 
personal position, there would be no hindrances and from the financial point of 
view there would be no obstacles on account of his diplomatic position. Please write 
directly to me in regard to this matter and I will let him know your decisions.” (“Ho 
fatto conoscenza qui con il consigliere neo-zelandese Costello, vero conoscitore 
della letteratura italiana che parla molto bene la nostra lingua, molto intelligente, 
profondamente simpatizzante con la Russia attuale. Gli ho passato le ‘Lettere di 
Gramsci’ e ne é entusiasta. Ha fatto tutti i suoi studi a Cambridge e conosce molto 
bene tutti gli ambienti editoriali ed intellettuali dell’ Inghilterra. Ha recentemente 
pubblicato nella Oxford University Press una antologia dei poeti sovietici com- 
mentata e fatta molto bene. Mi ha chiesto di sapere se gia si stanno traducendo in 
Inghilterra le lettere di Gramsci. In caso contrario sarebbe felice di poter far lui la 
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but Venturi pointed out that from a political point of view, given Costello’s 
political leanings, there would be no difficulty in assigning him the task and 
that he had done an excellent job with the recent collection of Russian poems 
published by Oxford University Press. Venturi was obviously au courant of 
The Oxford Book of Russian Verse although he was mistaken in thinking that 
it had already appeared, for the book would not appear until late 1948. But in 
connection to The Oxford Book of Russian Verse, the most interesting passage 
is from a letter to Felice Balbo dated January 23, 1950, where Venturi refers 
to a negative review of The Oxford Book of Russian Verse by the Communist 
Italian monthly Rinascita whose editor was Palmiro Togliatti, secretary of 
the Italian Communist Party. In the letter he asked Balbo to send him two 
copies of Renato Poggioli’s I] Fiore del Verso Russo (Einaudi 1949). One copy 
he needed for himself and the second copy was for Costello, whose The Ox- 
ford Book of Russian Verse was referenced by Poggioli: 


I have the intention to give a copy as a present to Costello, whose name 
appears in the book. He is the reactionary New Zealander mentioned in 
Rinascita and who, I am not sure whether the editors of Rinascita are 
aware of this, isa communist. He is the representative of New Zealand in 
Moscow, a very intelligent and nice man. Ifhe likes Pasternak, it is not his 
fault and neither is the fact that he does not believe that Tvardovsky is the 
greatest modern poet. Costello speaks Italian very well and will definitely 
be interested in Poggioli. 


Ho l’intenzione di regalarne una copia al Costello di cui si parla nel libro, 
il neozelandese reazionario di Rinascita, che, non so se lo sappiano i re- 


traduzione in inglese. Certo lui avrebbe il modo di trovare un editore degno per 
questo libro in Inghilterra ed immagino che avrebbe tutti i legami necessari per 
farlo pubblicare ad esempio da una delle grandi case editrici universitarie inglesi, 
in splendida veste. Se percid non hai preso nessun altro impegno, ti prego di con- 
siderare questa offerta con la massima attenzione. Dal punto di vista politico non 
ci sarebbero difficolta data la posizione personale di Costello, e dal punto di vista 
finanziario immagino che non ci sarebbero ostacoli data la sua posizione diplo- 
matica. Scrivimi direttamente a me <sic> in proposito, ed io gli comunicherd le tue 
decisioni.” — Venturi 2006: 72). 
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dattori di Rinascita, é comunista, rappresentante della Nuova Zelanda a 
Mosca e uomo molto intelligente e simpatico. Se gli piace Pasternak non 
é colpa sua e se non crede che Tvardovskij sia il pi grande poeta mod- 
erno, neppure. Costello parla l’italiano benissimo e certo si interessera 
moltissimo a Poggioli.*° 


“Tf he likes Pasternak, it is not his fault.” But Costello’s love for Pasternak re- 
lated to his poetry and, as we will discover in the next section, did not extend 
to Doctor Zhivago. 


4. Pasternak asks Costello to translate Doctor Zhivago 


We have so far recorded the contacts between Pasternak and Costello in 
1946-1948 with special attention to Costello’s work on The Oxford Book of 
Russian Verse. But in 1947 something else of great relevance happened. At 
some point before June, Pasternak asked Costello to translate the first part 
of Doctor Zhivago. Regrettably, we don’t have the entire letter from Costello 
to Davin where Costello informs his friend of this development. But we have 
the crucial passage from the reply. On June 27, 1947 Davin wrote to Costello: 
“About Pasternak, by the way; I suppose any English publisher would jump 
at your translation of his novel but if it’s disponible you might let me know. 
It’s just possible OUP here would do it.” ” This information is surely evidence 
that the relation between Costello and Pasternak had changed. Even if one 
grants the full veracity of Berlin’s report as to Pasternak’s annoyed reaction 
to Costello in 1945, surely having asked him to translate Doctor Zhivago is 
strong evidence of a significantly modified attitude. 


46 Venturi 2006: 127. 

47 This excerpt from Davin’s letter to Costello is found in McNeish’s research notes for 
his book The Sixth Man (folder “Pasternak”). In the book McNeish only cites the 
passage “would jump at your translation” (see 293 and note 383). McNeish indicates 
that the original letter is “ex Katie Costello archive.” I thank Phillip Green and 
Barbara Figgess for their help in connection to McNeish’s research folders for The 
Sixth Man. 
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Why didn’t Costello translate the work that Pasternak considered the 


most important he had ever achieved in his life? We don’t have his reaction 
from the time of the event (which was perhaps contained in the lost letter to 
Davin). However, we have a very important letter from Costello, written in 
1958, which explains why he declined Pasternak’s offer. It is a letter to James 
Bertram** intended as a reply to Charles Brasch, editor of Landfall, who had 
asked Costello to review Doctor Zhivago for Landfall. This letter was cited 
by McNeish and others but never presented fully. As it is very revealing of 
Costello’s attitude to Pasternak and Doctor Zhivago, I reproduce it in its en- 


tirety: 


48 
49 


21 Rathen Road 
Withington 
Manchester 20 

18 September 1958 


Dear Jim, 

The immediate occasion of this note is that I owe a letter to Charles Brasch 
but, having lost his letter to me, have no record of his address. I wonder if 
you d mind telling him from me that I must regretfully decline to review 
Doctor Zhivago for Landfall? The reason is that I think it is a bad novel 
and that I do not wish to say this at length in public, (a) because I like 
Pasternak personally and love his poetry, (b) because the reason for my 
disapproval of the book could easily be misunderstood. 

Before I read Max Hayward’s* translation, which I have just done, I felt 
certain misgivings, for the following reason. About ten years ago, when 


James Bertram (1910-1993), New Zealand writer, journalist and academic. 

Max Hayward (1924-1979) was a Russian scholar and translator. In 1956, he joined 
St Antony’s College at Oxford, where he remained until the end of his life. Costello 
knew Hayward well. They overlapped in Moscow in 1947-1949. Hayward, accord- 
ing to his own testimony, only saw Pasternak on February 6, 1948, at an evening 
of poetry (see note 59). This is quite surprising if one realizes that before going to 
Moscow, Hayward had rented a room in the house of Lydia Pasternak Slater. What 
remains of the contacts between Costello and Hayward in the 1940s is a long letter 
written by Costello to Hayward found in the Max Hayward papers as St Antony’s 
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I used to call on Pasternak, he gave me the first part of Zhivago in type- 
script, with the idea that I might care to translate it. I read it and decided 
that it was not the sort of book I wanted to devote my leisure to. During 
the last year, since Feltrinelli published the Italian version®°, there has 
been a swelling chorus in praise of the book, first in Italy, then in France, 
now here. Pasternak has become the object of a cult among literary snobs 
(most of whom are unacquainted with his poetry, which is magnificent). 
Some of the dull fellows who review the book have, inevitably I suppose, 
compared Zhivago to War and Peace (holy Christ!). So when, after a lapse 
of ten years, I took up the book again, this time in Hayward’s excellent 
translation, I wondered had I been wrong then? Was this a masterpiece 
which, ifT had not been blind, I might have recognized and had the honor 
of presenting to the English public? 

I’ve just finished the book and my misgivings have vanished. This is no 
new War and Peace. It is even not in the same class as The Quiet Don or 
the best of Leonov. First and worst, it contains no characters. There is 
only the author and his opinions - and the landscape. Too much bloody 
landscape. This itch to fix the shifting aspects of the passing world in 
perfectly contrived patterns of right words is to me a disease of XXth 
century literature. Fowler had something to say about the beginning of 
it in Kipling. Russian literature went through this malady before we did, 
and Tolstoy in his later years reproached himself for succumbing to it in 
his masterpieces; Chekhov depicts a case of it in The Seagull. Again and 
again I feel like bawling, “Stop showing how clever you are. Keep to the 
bloody story.’ 

And what is the story? The story of a man who contracts out of the history 
of his country. Solon, I seem to remember, ordained that those who stood 
aside from the broils of Athens should be punished. I don’t advocate pun- 
ishment for such; but I must say that my respect goes to Gumilyov (who 
was shot by the Reds) and to Mayakovsky (who wore himself out in the 


College, Oxford. A copy of same letter is also found in the Davin papers at ATL. 
Costello had put Hayward and Davin in contact. Max Hayward is also warmly 
thanked for his help on the notes of Costello’s edition of Griboedov’s Gore ot uma 
(1951). 

50 On Feltrinelli’s publication of Doctor Zhivago see Mancosu 2013 and 2016. 
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service of the revolution), rather than to the neutrals. This is a personal 
preference, and I should not have mentioned it were it not for the compla- 
cency with which Pasternak describes himself. Indeed I found the vanity 
of the author disconcerting. 

The trouble is that if ever the book is reviewed inside the Soviet Union 
it will be by some hack whose judgments are predictable and who will 
therefore convince nobody. Pasternak will become the object of a cult, 
simply because intelligent youth there are sick of death of Party handouts 
and paternalism. I wish the Russian authorities would authorize publica- 
tion in Russia and permit free discussion of the book’s merits and faults. 
Then it would find its proper place in Russian literature, which, as things 
are, it cannot do. 

I have written as though I thought the book was just bad. That is only be- 
cause of the extravagant praise it has received here. There are passionately 
interesting things in it — this is the first completely unofficial account of 
Soviet life that we have had. And the descriptive detail, usually irrelevant, 
is often miraculously executed. Moreover, I have nothing but respect for 
Pasternak’s courage in writing the book and in publishing it abroad, de- 
spite all pressure (you probably know about the ignominious tricks to 
which the Soviet authorities resorted in order to prevent Feltrinelli from 
publishing the Italian version). But I don’t think it’s a masterpiece. 

I attended the World Congress of Slavists in Moscow earlier this month.** 
Pasternak was out of town, else I should have called on him and talked 
about the book. 


Yours ever, 
Paddy Costello 
(ATL, 93-133-29) 


Costello mentions here his attendance to the World Congress of Slavists in Moscow 
in August 1958. He announced to Davin his intention to go to Moscow in a letter 
dated August 19, 1958 written from Manchester: “I think that I am going to Russia 
after all. Towards the end of July I received a personal invitation from the organiz- 
ers of the Congress, who will be shouting (novozelandicé). Manchester University 
will pay my fare. So I feel I might as well go if only to see how the old town is looking 
after eight years. I suppose Konovalov will be conveying the Oxford salaams to 
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Costello is not alone among Slavic scholars to have expressed “love” for 
Pasternak’s poetry but distaste for his novel. Among Pasternak’s friends, 
Fedecki* and Ripellino® took the same position (see Mancosu 2016).>4 And 
it must be granted that Costello well saw that the political context in which 
Pasternak’s publication took place was not favorable to a dispassionate anal- 
ysis of the book and of its literary merits or lack thereof. He himself did not 
want to contribute to the public discussion but eventually relented. In 1959 
he wrote an essay on Doctor Zhivago. He submitted it to several journals but 
it was rejected (see McNeish 2007: 293). It was delivered as a lecture in 1963 
at Birmingham University and published posthumously as Costello 1964. In 
essence it develops, with even greater vigor, the points already made in the 
letter to Bertram. 

In conclusion to this section, I would like to mention another claim that 
has been made concerning the relation between Pasternak and Costello. It is 


Pasternak. If anyone wanted to send a message I'd be happy to carry it, but, as 
I say, I don’t imagine my services will be required” (ATL, MS-Papers-5079-437). 
McNeish reports an interview with Reginald Christian who was with Costello at 
the time and confirmed that there was no encounter with Pasternak (see McNeish 
2007: 292). 

52 Ziemowit Fedecki (1923-2009) was a Polish writer. For his role in the Zhivago saga 
see Mancosu 2016. 

53 Angelo Maria Ripellino (1923-1978) was the editor of an important collection of 
Russian poetry (Ripellino 1954), which Pasternak received in July 1956 and praised 
in a letter to Ripellino himself dated July 29, 1956 (Ripellino/Pasternak 1980: 317; 
see also Ripellino 1979 and Pasternak 2005). Ripellino also edited a very important 
collection of Pasternak’s poems (original Russian with facing Italian translation), 
published by Einaudi in 1957. 

54 I hasten to add that Costello’s admiration for Pasternak’s poetry never waned. At 
the beginning of Anonymous 1958 Pasternak is described as “the greatest living 
Russian poet” (86) and at the end of the 1964 paper we read: “After the novel, the 
poems. The impact of the very first of the batch, Hamlet, is as though a great singer, 
who in the course of a long conversation had been busy revealing all the traditional 
shortcomings of the tenor - vanity, silliness, envy, but, above all, vanity - suddenly 
were to lift up his voice, clear and pure, in song. Pasternak’s lyrical gift lost nothing 
over the fifty years of his literary career. The Zhivago poems remind us that he was 
not merely a poet without a rival in Russian literature since the death of Mandel- 
shtam; he is one of the great Russian poets. They remind us, too, that the talents of 
the novelist and of the lyric poet tend to exclude each other” (Costello 1964: 80). 
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found in a lecture by James Bertram delivered in 1981 at his Victoria Univer- 
sity graduation address in Wellington. As quoted by Rita Ricketts (2018: 17), 
who does not provide information as to where the text of the lecture is to be 
found, Bertram said that his mastery of Russian “led him to be an intimate, 
not as in a Le Carre film of the RIS <Russian intelligence service>, but of 
Boris Pasternak, whom he helped to complete his much admired Russian 
translation of some of Shakespeare’s greatest tragedies.” * Since Pasternak 
was still involved in translations of Shakespeare’s works in the period 1945- 
1950, this cannot be excluded.®® For instance on October 1, 1948 he wrote to 
Olga Freidenberg *”: “At that time <summer 1947> I was finishing the first 
book of my novel in prose and at the same time editing and re-editing seven 
of my translations of Shakespeare’s plays according to the wishes of countless 
editors sitting in various publishing houses.” (Pasternak 1982: 276) 


55 Avery similar claim is found in a letter from Bertram to Davin dated August 3, 
1981. The letter from Bertram to Davin is found at the ATL in MS-Papers-5079-426. 
In it we read: “[...] and <Costello> deserved to be remembered for his outstanding 
services to his country and to literature (Pasternak Shaks translatns, Oxford Bk 
of Russn Verse, etc.” Thanks to the efforts of Robin Munro and Linda McGregor 
I was able to locate the relevant part of Bertram’s Victoria University graduation 
address delivered at the Wellington Town Hall. It is found in the Michael King 
Papers at ATL in a folder titled “Proposed book on Security Intelligence Service - 
Research material” under call number ATL, MS-8752-206. The document is titled 
“EXTRACT from Graduation Address by James Bertram, Wellington Town Hall, 
29 April 1981.” The original text of the lecture differs from that reported in Rick- 
etts’ article in the form of a quote from the lecture. The part on Pasternak reads as 
follows: “Here he <Costello> became intimate, not (as in a le Carré film scenario) 
with any member of the Soviet security forces, but with the leading Russian poet 
and dissident Boris Pasternak, whom he helped to complete his admired Russian 
translations of some of Shakespeare’s greatest tragedies.” Regrettably, Bertram does 
not give an further explanation on what grounds he based his claim. 

56 Pamela Davidson gives the following dates for Pasternak’s translations of Shake- 
speare: “In 1939 he translated Hamlet (published in 1940), in 1941-1942 Romeo and 
Juliet (1943), in 1943 Antony and Cleopatra (1944), in 1944 Othello (1945), in 1945-1946 
Henry IV, parts 1 and 2 (1948), and in 1946-1947 King Lear (1949). His translation of 
Macbeth was carried out later in 1950 and published in 1951” (Davidson 2007: 80). 

57. Olga Freidenberg (1890-1955) was Boris’ cousin. See her correspondence with Boris 
Pasternak in Pasternak 1982. 
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However, Bertram is the only person who claims that Costello helped 
Pasternak in his Shakespeare translations and I was not able to locate any 
other sources supporting this claim.** I think it is better to remain agnostic 
until further evidence is discovered. 


5.1948 and after: Costello as courier 


The first appearance of Pasternak in the Costello correspondence with Davin 
for the year 1948 is a report of an evening in February 1948 during which 
Pasternak read his poetry with an enthusiastic reception by the audience. On 
February 19, 1948, Costello wrote: 


Another bit of good news is that Boris Pasternak, who has been out of 
the limelight since the 1946 ukaze on literature, was one of some twenty 
poets who declaimed their own work at a concert held on the twelfth of 
this month in the best concert hall of the city. The applause given to him 
was louder and longer than that given to anyone else, which pleased me. 

(ATL, MS-Papers-5079-437) 


This poetry recital is well known to Pasternak scholars. However, there is 
some confusion in the scholarly literature, which this letter helps us sort out. 

The essence of the potential confusion is that there were two evenings 
with the same program (“An evening of poetry on the Theme: ‘Down with 
the Warmongers! For a lasting peace of people’s democracy”). As reported 
in Literaturnaia Gazeta of February 14, 1948, the two events took place at the 
Polytechnic and in the Hall of Columns. No dates are specified in the article. 
Costello’s letter is the only piece of information I have found concerning the 
precise date and location of second event: February 12, 1948 at the Hall of 
Columns. The first event then took place at the Polytechnic Museum. The 
poster for the event at the Polytechnic Museum is reproduced in Pasternak 
1988: 593. The event is described extensively by Max Hayward (1983: 204-207, 


58 Costello is not mentioned in Katsis 2015, an extended study of Pasternak’s connec- 
tions with his English contacts that focuses on his Shakespeare translations. 
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see also Gladkov 1977: 20-24), and by Mikhail Polivanov (1993: 949-496) and 
Pasternak (2004a, Vol. XI: 459-463). The confusion in the literature seem 
to arise from pairing the right date for the first event (February 6) with the 
wrong place (the Hall of Columns as opposed to the Polytechnic). This is 
evident in the commentary to Polivanov’s remembrances found in Pasternak 
2004 (see Vol. XI, note 5: 810; this misleading commentary is not found in 
Polivanov 1993: 741-742). In addition, the commentary to Polivanov dates the 
event at the Polytechnic Museum on February 23 and the Jater event at the 
Hall of Columns on February 6! Several scholars have used the wrong date of 
February 23. In any case, E. Pasternak has it right in the new edition of Pas- 
ternak’s biography (1997: 627) where he indicates the meeting on February 6 
as taking place at the Polytechnic Museum. Barnes (1998: 251-52 and footnote 
74: 419) correctly placed the first event on February 6 at the Polytechnic Mu- 
seum and the second, but without specifying a date, at the Hall of Columns. 
What this means is that Hayward and Costello saw the program on different 
nights, Hayward on the 6th and Costello on the 12th. 

The first event, described in detail by Hayward and Polivanov (see also 
Barnes 1998: 251-52), has remained memorable for the interruption of Surkov’s 
recital when Pasternak arrived on the stage accompanied by thunderous ap- 
plause from the audience. It is also recounted in a letter from Franco Venturi 
to Emilio Castellani dated March 3, 1948: 


Come esempio della differenza di mentalita, recentemente, in una serata 
di poeti, in cui tutti i principali scrittori diversi dell’Urss leggevano una 
loro poesia, o meglio la gridavano perché la sala era molto grande, uno 
dei pit tipici poeti ufficiali, Surikov <sic for Surkov>, ha dovuto per 5 
minuti interrompere la lettura di un suo poema patriottico, perché in 
quel momento era entrato Boris Pasternak, anch’egli considerato come 
estraneo al popolo sovietico, e cid non di meno ammesso alle serate dei 
poeti, accolto dal pubblico con frenetici applausi. 

(Archivio privato Franco Venturi, Turin; I thank Antonello Venturi for 
having sent me this letter and for permission to publish the excerpt.) 


As example of the difference in mentality, recently - in an evening of 
poetry reading in which all the main diverse writers of the USSR read 
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one of their poems, or better were screaming because the room was very 
big - one of the most typical official poets, Surikov <sic for Surkov>, was 
forced to stop his reading because just at that moment Boris Pasternak 
had entered the room. And despite the fact that Pasternak is considered 
as foreign to the Soviet people, and yet admitted to the evening readings 
of poetry, he was received from the audience with frenetic applause. 


With that information in place, we can now clarify what Anonymous 1958 
(90) reveals of Costello’s attendance to Pasternak recitals: 


59 


Twice before the Zhdanov manifesto <August 1946> and once after it I 
heard Pasternak recite in public and, on the basis of his reception, was 
able to form an idea of his popularity with the literate public. Two of 
the recitals were combined operations, involving a dozen or more poets, 
each of whom recited only one or two poems. Both times Pasternak was 
acclaimed longer and more loudly than anyone else; the runner-up on 
the earlier occasion was Anna Akhmatova; on the second, the chairman 
vainly tried, in defiance of the unceasing applause, to prevent Pasternak 
from giving an encore. More interesting was the one-man recital he gave 
in the large theatre of the Polytechnical Museum. The place was packed, 
some people sitting in the gangways. Pasternak had a triumphal recep- 
tion. After the conclusion of each piece people from all parts of the hall 
would shout out the names of their favourites in much the same way as a 
popular tenor is urged to render this, that or the other Neapolitan song 
or snippet of opera. When someone raised the cry ‘Sixty-sixth sonnet, 
others took it up until it seemed the whole audience was chanting ‘Shi- 
disyat shistoi sonet!’ And Pasternak ‘obliged’ with his superb translation 
of Shakespeare’s “Tired with all these for restful death I cry ...’ Another 
thing I remember from that evening is that when, as happened once or 
twice, he forgot his lines and stood at a loss, there were many people to 
prompt him from memory, calling out the next line from their places.” 


Notice that the Surkov detail is not to be found in this account, another indication 
that Costello went to the recital on February 12 at the Hall of Columns. The other 
two (pre-Zhdanov) events seem to have been the following: a recital in the Hall of 
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In a letter to Davin dated April 8, 1948, we find traces of contacts between 
Pasternak and Costello on the very delicate issue of Mandelshtam’s death.°° 
Apparently Davin had asked about the reliability of the source for Costello’s 
claim regarding the time and place of Mandelshtam’s death: 


Dear Dan, 

Your letter of 1 April arrived yesterday. About Mandelstam’s death: Man- 
delstam was arrested in 1937 during the great purge. To my knowledge no 
official account of his fate has ever been published. Towards the end of 
1946 I enquired of the Union of Soviet Writers what had happened to him, 
and was told that “the USW has no information on the subject.” 

Gleb Struve, in a footnote to the French edition of his History of Soviet 
Russian Literature (1946, I think) says that “it is believed that” Mandels- 
tam died in 1942. But his authority is an émigré paper, not a Soviet source. 
I was not content with this and asked Pasternak if he knew anything 
about it. Pasternak said that he was sure M. had died long before 19 42, but 
he could not say just when. He was, however, seeing M.’s widow™ during 
the next week or so, and he would ask her the exact date. Some time later 
P. rang me up to tell me what I wanted: Mandelstam died of some disease 
or other in the hospital at Vladivostock in December 1938. My authority 
is therefore Mandelstam’s widow at one remove. 

I shouldn't like to say all this publicly: the Soviet authorities would take a 
pale view of P.’s action in passing on to a foreign diplomat information on 


Columns on April 2, 1946, where Akhmatova, Pasternak, and other Leningrad and 
Moscow poets read their work (see Barnes 1998: 228) and a solo recital by Pasternak 
at the Polytechnic Museum on May 27, 1946 (see Barnes 1998: 229). While I tried to 
be accurate I still take this reconstruction to be tentative as I have a feeling that in 
his description, which was written more than ten years after the events, Costello 
might have mixed up details of different performances. 

60 A short biographical note on Mandelshtam is given in The Oxford Book of Russian 
Verse (300). Costello included four poems by Mandelshtam in The Oxford Book of 
Russian Verse. 

61 Nadezhda Mandelshtam, author of two well-known books, Hope Against Hope. A 
Memoir and Hope Abandoned. 
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so embarrassing a subject. Show it to Mrs. Holdsworth”, however: I think 
she’ll agree that we are unlikely to get more authoritative information on 
the subject, at any rate for a long time. 

(OP 702/4936) 


From this point on, we don’t hear about Pasternak in Costello’s letters to 
Davin (at least those preserved at the ATL in Wellington) until 1953. But this 
lack of information is not indicative of lack of action. 

Costello has been credited with having served as courier for Pasternak 
on several occasions. Some of these attributions are quite weak; others, while 
correct, can be much more solidly established. In addition, there are other 
events in which Costello acted as courier that have escaped scholarly notice. 
There are two types of events to consider, namely those in which he was 
personally in England and those about which we know that he arranged de- 
liveries of letters/typescripts directly from Moscow. 

A study of Costello’s stay in Moscow and of his trips abroad shows that 
between August 1944, when he arrived in Moscow, and June 1950, when 
he closed down the New Zealand Legation in Moscow and left the USSR, 
Costello went to England on the following dates: February-March 1946; Oc- 
tober 1948; June-July 1950. 

We saw that in 1980 Davin, writing to Isaiah Berlin, had some rather 
vague memories concerning what Costello might have brought and when: 


Moreover, these particular talks between you and Pasternak seem to have 
been in 1946 (I’ve not the copy beside me and so have not checked). But, 
when Costello visited us (visited with as the Americans say) in 1947 or 
1948 he brought with him recent messages from Pasternak to his sister, 


62 Mary Holdsworth was from 1947 to 1962 Senior Research Officer at the Institute of 
Commonwealth Studies, University of Oxford. In 1962 she became the Principal of 
St. Mary’s College at University of Durham and Hon. Lecturer in the Department 
of Politics at the University of Durham, where she lectured on Soviet Institutions. 
It remains unclear how Mary Holdsworth was connected to The Oxford Book of 
Russian Verse. 
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and I seem to remember, some MSS of Pasternak’s - poems perhaps or 
parts of Dr. Z - which I think he was to pass on to Bowra. 
(MS Berlin 214 fol, 221-1) 


Berlin was skeptical that any parts of Doctor Zhivago might have gone to 
Bowra: “All I think he sent to Bowra was a letter and a signed copy of his 
published poems - certainly nothing from Zhivago, which Maurice knew 
nothing about at the time” (ATL, MS-Papers-5079-426). 

Notice also that Berlin does not say that what Bowra received was brought 
to him by Costello. 

We will come back soon to the year 1948. But first we need to discuss 
Costello’s visit in February-March 1946, when the meeting that sealed the 
project for the new edition of The Oxford Book of Russian Verse took place. 


February-March 1946 

Did Costello bring anything at that stage? Neither Davin’s diary nor Lydia 
Pasternak’s diary provide any information in this regard. One has to keep in 
mind that Berlin had come back from the USSR in January 1946 bringing a 
very long letter by Pasternak for his sisters. Thus, there would have been little 
need to send more in February. Indeed, the are no letters from Pasternak to 
his relatives in Oxford until June 26, 1946, and on that occasion it was Anna 
Holdcroft®, who worked at the British Embassy in Moscow, who acted as 
courier. In any case, there have been no claims attributing to Costello the 
delivery of anything coming from Pasternak in February-March 1946, and 
nothing I have seen suggests that he did. Indeed, when discussing Costello’s 
visit in October 1948 we will be able to prove that it was on that occasion that 
he met Pasternak’s sisters for the first time. 


63 Anna (Annie) Holdcroft (1894-1987). She worked in Moscow from November 1944 
to December 1948, first in the British Ministry of Information and then for the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office. On Holdcroft and her connection to Pasternak and Berlin see 
Davidson 2009b (note 9: 76-78) and Fleishman 2013. Even in this case, as in the case 
of Berlin, one would have expected some contacts between Holdcroft and Costello, 
but I found no document indicating that they met. 
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April 1948 

The situation is quite different for 1948. Pamela Davidson wrote two import- 
ant articles (2009a and 2009b) on the relation between Bowra and Pasternak 
and in one of them she makes an interesting claim which concerns Costel- 
lo.°* We have a booklet of ten poems by Pasternak, dated April 10, 1948, that 
contains an inscription to Bowra.® It reads as follows: 


64 
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10 April 1948 


To dear C. M. Bowra 
as sign of my deepest ackno<w>ledgment with my warmest thanks for his 


Both Lenihan and McNeish follow Davidson on this. Lenihan writes: “Pasternak’s 
feelings about Costello did not prevent him from making use of Costello as a cou- 
rier. In April 1948 Costello arranged for a booklet of poems by Pasternak to be 
sent to Maurice Bowra (1898-1971), classical scholar, literary critic and Warden of 
Wadham College Oxford; and in December 1948 Costello was instrumental in get- 
ting letters from Pasternak to his relations in Oxford.” All these claims are rather 
cautious in that they speak of sending the material for Bowra “via” Costello. Taken 
literally this claim would not need Costello’s presence in England but certainly his 
active participation in arranging the delivery. I will claim that this is unsubstanti- 
ated for April 1948 and correct for December 1948 and June 1950. 

Pamela Davidson provides a detailed description of the document (Hoover Insti- 
tution Archives. Collection of Irwin Holtzman, Box 22, Folder 14. Reproduced in: 
Fleishman 1990: 176-177): “A booklet of twenty-two leaves (18 cm x 22 cm), tied 
together with a yellow and green silk cord, comprising the typewritten text of ten 
poems from Doctor Zhivago. The inscription to Bowra, written in brown ink in 
Pasternak’s flowing hand and dated April 10, 1948, appears on the first leaf. The 
next leaf (unnumbered) is headed ‘Stikhi iz romana v proze’. The remaining leaves 
(numbered 1-20) contain the following poems: ‘Gamlet’ (1), ‘Mart’ (2), “Na Strast- 
noi’ (3-5), ‘Ob’ iasnenie’ (6-7), ‘Bab’e leto’ (8), ‘Zimniaia noch” (9-10), ‘Rozhdest- 
venskaia zvezda’ (11-14), ‘Rassvet’ (15-16), ‘Chudo’ (17-18), ‘Zemlia’ (19-20). Three 
of these poems (‘Mart’, ‘Bab’e leto’, ‘Zimniaia noch’’) were published, without ref- 
erence to the novel, in the same year in Pasternak’s Izbrannoe (Moskva 1948: 151, 
152, 154). In the twenty-five ‘Stikhotvoreniia Iuriia Zhivago’ that make up the last 
chapter of the novel, the poems included in the booklet occur in the same order, 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 6, 10, 15, 18, 19, 20, 21. There are some minor differences of capital- 
isation, layout, and language between the typewritten poems in the booklet and the 
published text” (Davidson 2009b: 82-83). 
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rare and profound articles on Blok, Rilke and on myself - 
whole heartedly 
b Ilacrepnak 


10 allp. 1948 
Mocksa 
Show it, please, to my sister and others. 


On the authority of an oral communication by E. B. Pasternak and E. V. Pas- 
ternak, Davidson attributes to Costello the role of middle man in the delivery 
of the booklet. She says: 


Pasternak evidently sent his booklet of poems to Bowra in April 1948 via 
Desmond Patrick <Paddy> Costello, a classicist and Russian scholar with 
a degree from Trinity College, Cambridge, employed as Third Secretary 
at the New Zealand Embassy in Moscow from 1945 to 1950 (oral commu- 
nication to the author from E. B. Pasternak and E. V. Pasternak, Oxford, 
14 November 2007). On Costello’s left-wing sympathies and reputation 
as a spy, see the biography by James McNeish, The Sixth Man (Vintage 
New Zealand, 2007). A few months later, on 12 December 1948, Paster- 
nak wrote to his relations in Oxford (again via Costello), informing them 
that he would try to send them the “half” of Doktor Zhivago that was so 
far completed, and asking them to arrange for three copies to be typed 
“gTOObl HOTOM MO2KHO ObIIO JaTb MOYMTATb y3KOMYy Kpyry MHTepecyi0- 
wyjMxca, HaumHasa c Boypet, [mmancxoro u zpyrmx” (Pasternak, Polnoe 
sobranie sochinenii, 9: 555). 

(Davidson 2009b: 76, note 5) 


All these attributions are given without sources backing them up and ap- 
pealing only to the authority, which is great indeed, of E. B. Pasternak and 
E. V. Pasternak. Let’s see how they stand to scrutiny. 

Let us consider first the delivery of the booklet of poems in April 1948. 
The first element that speaks against attributing to Costello a role in the de- 
livery is that Costello was not in England at the time. There are simply no 
recorded trips of Costello to England during this period and Davin’s diary, 
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which usually records Costello’s visit, says nothing at all about Costello being 
in England. That Costello was not the courier for this delivery is also con- 
firmed by his own statement to Davin. In a letter dated April 24, 1953 he 
wrote: “Bowra I don’t know ® — my only contact with him was in the quality 
of courier between Boris Pasternak & him, when I brought him some poems 
of P’s in 1950” (ATL, MS-Papers-5079-437). I think this is decisive evidence 
to exclude his role as courier between Pasternak and Bowra in April 1948. 

It could still be claimed, lacking any alternative account of the delivery, 
that Costello was nonetheless instrumental in arranging the delivery some 
way or other. If this is what he did the envelope does not seem to have gone 
through Davin’s hands (Davin’s diary records no such event nor a meeting 
with Bowra for the period April 10-May 10, 1948°7). Perhaps Costello only 
had the envelope for Bowra already fully addressed sent to the New Zealand 
House in London via diplomatic pouch from where it could have been sent 
directly to Bowra in Oxford. But lacking any supporting evidence this hy- 
pothesis is just as good as any other plausible scenario. Anne Holdcroft could 
have done the same. Thus I think that the burden of proof here rests with 
those who want to attribute Costello a role in the delivery of poems to Bowra 
in April 1948. So far that burden has not been met. 

But Pamela Anderson also cites events dating to December 1948. And 
Costello did definitely play a role in what should be considered an important 
event, namely the delivery of the first part of Doctor Zhivago to his sisters. 
What has however hitherto escaped attention is Costello’s trip to England in 
October 1948. 


October 1948 

In October 1948, Costello visited Oxford. We have confirmation of this 
visit both from Lydia Pasternak’s diaries and more explicitly from Dan Da- 
vin’s diary. Lydia Pasternak records a phone call by Costello on October 25: 


66 Given what follows, Costello is probably saying that he does not know Bowra well 
as he met him only once. Or, given that the sentences preceding those quoted here 
concern whether Bowra could be a potential supporter in his attempt to get a Uni- 
versity Chair in Russian, he simply expresses uncertainty as to whether Bowra 
could be a supporter. The “or” is inclusive and not exclusive. 

67 I thank Ken Ross, who checked this segment of Davin’s diary. 
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“Costello 3B. uro Buen Bopwoury” **; and immediately after there is a refer- 


ence to something happening at Davin’s involving Costello: “k Davin” (“to 
Davin’s”).°? Davin, on Monday, October 25, 1948, records in his diary that 
on Thursday, October 22, he was in London, where he lunched with Paddy 
(and Bil) and Geoffrey Cox. Then he notes that on Sunday 24 Paddy and Bil 
reached Oxford and stayed with them (the Davins). On Thursday 28 Davin 


records the following: 


Monday night <October 25> the Pasternak sisters, Ursie7°, Tracy”, came 
around and we produced a bottle of Sherry and two jugs of beer. Paddy 
sang Russian, French, Italian, Gaelic and we had a delightful evening. It 
was a great pleasure to watch the two P<asternak>’s glowing. Tuesday. 
A. N. <Arthur Norrington - recently appointed Secretary to the Dele- 
gates> was ill, and so I had a great business arranging the F. C. <Finance 
Committee> meeting etc. Paddy and Bil left by 11 o’clock train.” 
(October 28, 1948, ATL, MSY-3834) 


While the evidence I will provide below seems to exclude that Pasternak 
might have sent anything more than verbal greetings, I can definitely show 
that Costello, on his way back from Oxford, brought to Pasternak and his 
brother Aleksandr (Shura) letters from his relatives in Oxford. A first indi- 
cation is the opening of Pasternak’s letter to his relatives dated December 12, 


68 “Costello called to say that he saw Boriusha” (PFP, HILA, box 119, October 25, 1948). 

69 ‘The entry has a smudge where “Davin” appears but I have no doubt that that is the 
name. 

70 This is conjectural but the best guess comes from Keith Ovenden, who thinks that 
this is “a misspelling of Ursy, which is how Winnie <Davin> would have spelt it, 
who was Ursula Joachim Beck. Winnie had known her very well during the War, 
and they were close friends. She was known as a wealthy and entertaining hostess 
in post-War Oxford. Grand-daughter of the great German violinist and friend of 
Brahms.” Brigid Sandford Smith (message to the author dated October 19, 2020) 
confirmed the identification of Ursy with Ursula Beck. 

71 Unidentified, perhaps “Terry” or “Tony”. 

72 1am very grateful to Keith Ovenden for his help on the transcription of this ex- 
cerpt. 
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1948: “My dear Fedia” and girls! It was an enormous joy to get your letters, 
photographs, the children’s wonderful letters in Russian, and the live ac- 
counts of people who had seen you” (Pasternak 2010: 375; see also Pasternak 
2004b: 772 and 2005: 555). 

It is obvious from this opening that the letters were brought by someone 
who had seen Pasternak’s relatives in Oxford. We know Costello had called 
Lydia on October 25 and that they had dinner together at Davin’s. But that 
is not sufficient to clinch the case. However, on October 26 Lydia writes in 
her diary: “Oro6pana dorsi ga Mocxsst.”” It is clear that Lydia was pre- 
paring the materials to send to Moscow. And on the same day she mentions: 
“TIncama fonro mucbMa.”” 

While pursuing evidence in favor of my hypothesis I had conjectured 
that mention of the receipt of the letters and the photos might also be found 
in letters from Aleksandr and Ina (Pasternak’s brother and his wife) to Lydia 
and Josephine.”° This was confirmed by a letter from Aleksandr and Ina to 
Lydia and Josephine dated December 8, 1948.7” After an initial reference to 
the letters from Lydia and Josephine, the text reads: “Baum dororpaduu mHe 
OueHb NOHpaBuiucb. Y Bac rpekpacuble jeTM, 1 Wpocro oyaposaH uuu.” 78 
And Ina adds: “Joporne Kona u JInga.”? Tak pajya Obia OATS BUeTb Ball 


” 80 and she also referred to the photos. 


HOYePKM M pekpacHble KapTOuKW 


73 Fyodor Pasternak, Josephine Pasternak’s husband. 

74 “Picked out photos for <to send to> Moscow” (PFP, HILA, box 119, October 26, 
1948). 

75 “Wrote letters for along time” (PFP, HILA, box 119, October 26, 1948). 

76 Josephine Pasternak (1900-1993) was a philosopher and a poet. Her Nachlaf; is pre- 
served in the Pasternak Family Papers at the Hoover Institution Library and Archives. 

77 1 thank Lazar Fleishman for having sent me a transcription of this letter, whose 
original is in the Pasternak Family Papers at Hoover Institution Library and Ar- 
chives at Stanford. See also Fleishman 2020. 

78 “really liked your photos. You have wonderful children, I am simply fascinated by 
them.” 

79 Josephine and Lydia. 

80 “Dear Zhonya and Lida. So glad to see your handwriting and beautiful cards again.” 
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When all of this was in place, I was very pleased to receive the decisive 


piece of evidence that Petr Evgenievich Pasternak *!, Boris’ grandson, was 
able to be find for me in the family archive in Moscow. At my request, Petr 
had been looking for the original letters by Lydia (which, on the strength of 
the diary entry, I conjectured were written on October 26, 1948) but he found 
something even better. On October 26, 1948, Lydia Pasternak wrote to Paddy 
Costello the following letter: 
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<Envelope: Only recto; No stamp or postal mark**> 
D. P. Costello, Esq. 

c/o Mrs. S. Lerner 

2, Edenbridge Rd. 

London, E. 9 


<lower left corner> Exp. L. Pasternak-Slater 
20, Park Town 
Oxford 


20, Park Town 
Oxford 
Tel. 47994 


Iam very grateful to Petr Pasternak for all his efforts in looking for Lydia’s original 
letters to Boris and for this unexpected gift. 

Together with this letter and the envelope, there is a second envelope which origi- 
nally contained the letter from Josephine. It is stamped Oxford 4-PM 28 OCT 1948 
and carries the following information: 


<recto> D. P. Costello Esq., 
c./o. Mrs. S. Lerner 

2, Edenbridge Road, 
London, E. 9. 


<verso> 18, Carey Close, 
Five Mile Drive, 
Oxford 
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26.10.48 


Dear Mr. Costello, 

You cannot imagine what a pleasure it was for us to meet you and to 
hear all the nice things you told us about Moscow, my brother, and the 
general atmosphere; the fact that you and your charming wife have only 
just been there and are going back again - makes things so much more 
cheerful and real! 

Thank you very, very much for it all! Iam only sorry that we will not see 
you again — at any rate not in the near future, — because - though we only 
saw you for a few hours, I have the definite feeling that we could become 
— or even have become good friends! I suppose the innumerable sherries 
and your songs, and all these nice young people you were staying with, 
have helped towards it. At any rate I very much hope that we will hear 
from you again, even from Moscow! 

And now I am going to make use of your very kind offer of transmitting 
letters to and from my brothers, if possible. 

Tam sending a bunch of snaps (21) - rather small ones, but I suppose they 
have spectacles or a magnifying glass and will be able to make out who is 
who, and what is what. 

My daughter suddenly got an impulse to write to Shura*3, my second 
brother, so I encouraged her to do so, and I shall be very grateful indeed 
if you could either see him, or, if this is not possible, find out indirectly, 
how he is, where he is, what is son Wea <Fedia> is doing, and his wife 
Vina <Ina>, - (they are both architects), and if he will not himself - (or 
one of their family) write to me - perhaps you could let me know about 
them, as well as about Boris and the Adelsons (Stella®* and her husband 
and mother). Iam sure I am overburdening you, but once I start thinking 
of them - there are so many other relations one knows nothing about - 
there is Onpra Pperizexnbepr <Ol’ga Freidenberg> - a university professor 


Aleksandr Pasternak (1893-1982) was an architect. He was Boris’ brother and lived 
in Moscow. 

Stella Adelson was one of Lydia’s closest friends. There is an extensive correspon- 
dence between Lydia and Stella in the Pasternak Family Papers at Hoover Institu- 
tion Library and Archives. 
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or something in Leningrad - our cousin, then my mother’s sister, rera 
Knapa <Aunt Clara*>> and her daughter and perhaps grandchildren - 
also in Leningrad - then some friends who recently returned to Russia 
after a long exile in Germany and France - (Bepa Yrpumoga <Vera Ugri- 
mova**> and her parents and daughters) - well I am sure, you will soon 
start cursing me, if you have not done so already before! - If you could 
make Bopa <Boria> write about them all - but I very much doubt that 
he will! - but he might just let you know, what he knows about them all 
and perhaps you or Mrs. Costello would be so kind and drop us a line?! 
Needless to say I would be only too happy to do anything I can for you or 
your family, but I quite realize that it is not likely that such circumstances 
would arise, though one never knows. 

I would also very much like to hear more about your own children - and 
if possible look at a snap of them! Do they learn in an ordinary Russian 
school, or are there special schools for foreigners — diplomats, etc.? Iam 
rather ashamed that my kids write such awful Russian with so many 
faults (as you will see from their letters), but it is almost impossible to 
teach them, particularly without a proper Russian grammar (- inciden- 
tally I would be very grateful if Boris could send me one - I have got a 
«6yKBapb» <spelling book> but no grammar, and one could not get one 
in London up till now!) 

I tried to get you “Futility” and “The Polyglots” by Gerhardi<e>*” but 
unfortunately did not succeed, so I am sending you an old copy I had. I 
hope you will have a pleasant journey, and I very much envy you because 
of your going to see Moscow and all my dear ones! Please do write and 
tell me all about them, after having seen Boris or Shura and handed them 


Aunt Klara (Klara Kaufmann) was Rosa Pasternak’s sister. Rosa Pasternak was 
Boris Pasternak’s mother. See Pasternak 1982. 

Vera Ugrimova (1902-2002) was exiled from Soviet Russia in 1922 on board of the 
first so-called “philosophy steamer” (see Chamberlain 2006 and Glavatskii 2002). 
In 1947 she repatriated from France to the USSR. See her memoir (Reshchikova 
1993). 

William Gerhardie (1895-1977) was an Anglo-Russian writer. Futility, published in 
1922, recounts his experience fighting the Bolsheviks. 
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over the letters and snaps. Please also remember me to Hayward, if you 
see him! 

Hy, u BooOuye — orpomHoe Bam cmaci60 3a Bce — CdacTIMBOrO nryTu Bam 
o6omm, uM fa xpanmt Bac Bcex Bor! <And anyway - thank you for every- 
thing - a pleasant journey to you both, and may God keep you all!> 
JIuga Wlacrepuax-Slater <Lydia Pasternak-Slater> 

(Pasternak family papers, Moscow) 


This proves that Costello in October 1948 brought news of Pasternak and 
brought back letters from Pasternak’s relatives in Oxford to Boris and Alek- 
sandr (Shura) in Moscow. Incidentally, the letter also yields the information 
that Costello met Pasternak’s sisters for the first time on October 25, 1948. 
And finally, the way the events unfolded strongly suggests the possibility that 
the idea of acting as courier was suggested by Costello and not by Pasternak 
himself. 

Be that as it may, the delivery of the first part of Doctor Zhivago did not 
take place in October but in January 1949. 


December 1948 - January 1949 

I have reconstructed the events connected to the first smuggling of Doctor 
Zhivago to the West in my Zhivago’s Secret Journey but I have a few details to 
add, so I will present, for completeness’ sake, what we know. 

In a letter to his sisters, dated December 12, 1948 (see Pasternak 2010; 
2005, and 2004b), Pasternak announced that he was sending them the first 
part of Doctor Zhivago. The letter does not indicate who the carrier would be, 
but Pasternak warned his sisters not to publish the text, for, he said, “pub- 
lication abroad would expose me to the most catastrophic, not to say fatal, 
dangers” (Pasternak 2010: 376; 2004b: 772; 2005: 555). 

The first decisive evidence leading to a New Zealand connection with 
respect to a delivery of Doctor Zhivago I found, while working on my 2016 
book, was a letter (dated April 12, 1956) from Martin Malia** to Isaiah Berlin. 
Speaking about a conversation with Pasternak, Malia wrote: 


88 Martin Edward Malia (1924-2004) was a historian who focused on Russian history. 
He taught at UC Berkeley from 1958 to 1991. 
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In recent years, as you know, Pasternak has published little but transla- 
tions. However, he has written a long and as I gather somewhat symbolic 
novel, containing a number of poetic passages, called Dr. Zhivago. It is 
apparently unprintable in the Soviet Union. He told me that last year he 
had sent out a copy of the first of five parts of this novel via a friend at 
the New Zealand Embassy and that this copy, he thinks, is now in the 
hands of Bowra. The other four parts are now in the process of revision 
and typing. 

(BL, MS. Berlin 149, fols. 155-156) 


Let me emphasize the word “friend,” a telling sign, if Malia is reporting ac- 
curately, that Pasternak’s relation towards Costello had changed from the 
early annoyance reported by Berlin. Given that the New Zealand Legation 
had closed in 1950 and that Malia’s letter is dated April 12, 1956, something 
is wrong with the claim that “last year,” that is in 1955, Pasternak could have 
sent anything through the New Zealand Legation. Malia surely misunder- 
stood what Pasternak said. And indeed, we have independent evidence that 
the sending of the first part of Doctor Zhivago via some New Zealanders took 
place in late 1948 and the delivery, in January 1949. 

On January 13, 1949, Lydia remarks in her diary: “K Davin - Lake, nucpma 
ut por<bI> 4 KHVDKKa 43 Mocxsst.” °° And two days later, on January 15, Lydia 
remarks: “anrana B<opuH> pomau.” °° 

There can be no doubt that January 13 is the date in which Lydia received 
the first part of Doctor Zhivago.*' We know that Dan Davin was Costello’s 
best friend. And the name Lake refers to Doug Lake*’, who worked with 
Costello in Moscow at the New Zealand Legation. Davin recorded the meet- 


89 “To Davin - Lake, letters and photos and book from Moscow” (PFP, HILA, box 119, 
January 13, 1949). 

90 “Read Borya’s novel” (PFP, HILA, box 119, January 15, 1949). 

91 The typescript is extant. It is preserved in the Pasternak Family Papers at the 
Hoover Institution Library & Archives, Stanford (box 144). It is 180 pages long, it 
is dated 1948, and it contains the first four chapters of Doctor Zhivago. At the end 
of chapter 4 it says: “End of the first book.” Copies of the same typescript were also 
sent to Olga Freidenberg in Leningrad and to others in the USSR. 

92 On the Lakes see note 39 and McNeish 2007b. 
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ing in his diary. On January 17, 1949 he wrote that Doug Lake appeared on 
Thursday, that is on the 13th, the day of the dinner where Lydia was one of 
the guests. Douglas Lake was on his way back to New Zealand with his wife 
Ruth Lake (née Macky; see note 39). They had finished their assignment in 
Moscow at the New Zealand Legation and stopped in England on their way 
back to New Zealand. Whether Ruth was at the dinner is unclear, perhaps 
not, for their daughter, Sarah, was hospitalized in Paris with pneumonia and 
Ruth might have stayed in Paris to take care of her. But we do know more. 
Costello was behind the arrangements that led to the delivery of the type- 
script to Pasternak’s sisters. Indeed, he had met Pasternak with his wife, Bil 
(Bella), and the Lakes just before they left Moscow. 


ti 


MACTD TEP BAA 
TATHYACOBOM CKOPHH 


AOKTOP KRKBATO 


Kaprvuy nozyperoporo o6rxoza 


Bo apyx wHurax 


KHUDA MEPBAS 


Fig. 2 
‘The first page of the first typescript of Zhivago smuggled at the end of 1948 
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In his diary *8, under December 17, 1949, he notes: 


On sth Dec. I called on Pasternak. He said Soviet nationalism guided 
by the Party was a thing that they took for a little toy horse *4, safely 
bridled and reined; but the day might come when the thing would prove 
to be a bloody great stallion and bolt off in the wrong direction dragging 
them behind it. Saw him again, in company of Bil & Lakes, on 14th. We 
drank vodka and madeira he talked. “Akhmatova is not so much vicious 
as well-educated”; “she is rather sincere rather than renvambuaa <genial’- 
naia>.” °° 


Incidentally, this passage once and for all establishes Costello’s authorship of 
Anonymous 1958.°° 


First Costello saw Pasternak on December 5. Then Pasternak wrote the 


letter to his sisters, dated December 12, and got a copy of the typescript ready 
to be handed over to the New Zealanders, when they went to see him on the 
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This excerpt from Costello’s diary is found in McNeish’s research notes for his book 
The Sixth Man (folder “Pasternak”) but it is not included in the book. I thank Phil- 
lip Green and Barbara Figgess for their help in connection to McNeish’s research 
folders for The Sixth Man. 

Anonymous 1958 says: “For example, I remember his saying, back in 1948, that the 
Russian nationalism which was then being encouraged by the authorities (Russian 
priority in inventions, etc.) was a thing which they took for a toy horse, safely bri- 
dled; the day might come when it would prove to be a bloody great stallion and 
would bolt off in the wrong direction, dragging everybody after it.” 

Anonymous 1958 says: “He was worth hearing on the subject of his fellow-writers. 
Of one poetess he said, ‘She is not so much immoral as well-educated. And she has 
sincerity rather than genius””(87). 

In addition to the evidence provided in footnotes 94 and 95 consider also the fol- 
lowing passage and compare it to the letter to Davin (dated April 8, 1948) on Man- 
delshtam’s date of death already cited: “Some time in 1946 I asked him if he could 
tell me the date of Osip Mandelstam’s death. It was common knowledge that Man- 
delstam had been arrested in the Great Purge about 1937 and that he had died in 
Siberia, but I did not know exactly when. Neither did Pasternak, but he promised 
to find out (and very soon did so)” (88). Here Costello seems to misremember since 
from the letter to Davin it appears that this conversation on Mandelshtam’s death 
occurred in 1948 and not 1946. 
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14th. How the typescript traveled is not known, perhaps by diplomatic pouch. 
If so, it would have arrived at the New Zealand House in London, where 
Tom Davin, Dan’s brother, worked.*” And from there Doug Lake might have 
brought it down to Oxford where Dan Davin lived and given it to Lydia at 
the dinner. While not all the details of how the typescript got to London, and 
from there to Oxford, are completely clear, it is however not in doubt that the 
New Zealand connection worked well and efficiently. The importance of the 
sending to the West of this typescript cannot be overestimated. It began the 
flow of (the more complete) typescripts of Doctor Zhivago that were to follow 
(see Mancosu 2016 and 2018). 


June - July 1950 

We now move to 1950. As we have seen, Costello himself in 1953 tells Davin 
that he had acted as courier for Pasternak in delivering poems to Bowra. 
Costello met Pasternak for the last time at the end of May 1950. This hap- 
pened just before he closed down the legation in June 1950. He then spent 
from mid-June to July 20 in the United Kingdom and afterwards he traveled 
to New Zealand, leaving on July 20, for a two month stay. 

We can fix the dates of Costello’s visit to Oxford using Lydia Pasternak’s 
diaries again. 

On Sunday, July 2, we read: “May scrp<euarp> Costello Ha Benoc.<n- 
meye> Tam K. u Bce up. JJoponbHo cky4Ho x 6e3 Tonky.” * And on Monday, 
July 3: “3s. Costello aro oa MOxKeT IIpMBeCTM FOUKy Tellepb — IpaByja cKOpO 
Elisabeth 1 Costello npupenm Kario - qukue rma3Kku, MajeHbKas ut [B]ymHax 
BepHo.” °? 


97 Ross (2019b) points out that Tom Davin worked at the New Zealand House in Lon- 
don. In that article, Ross argues against Munro’s claim (Munro 2018: 16) that the 
Lakes brought the typescript with them, as this would have “put them in an intol- 
erable situation” (11). I actually remain agnostic as to how exactly the typescript 
traveled. 

98 “Going to meet Costello <right now>, on a bicycle, Zh. <Josephine> and all the 
others are already there. Quite boring and pointless” (PFP, HILA, box 119, July 2, 
1950). 

99 “Costello called <saying that> she could bring her daughter now - and actually 
soon Elisabeth and Costello brought Katya - wild eyes, small, must be smart” (PFP, 
HILA, box 119, July 3, 1950). 
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Katya would be Katie, Costello’s daughter, born in Moscow in 1946. Eliz- 
abeth was a friend of the Davins’ who lived with them.'°° Lydia, as evident 
from the pronoun “ona” (“she”), is speaking here about Mrs Costello.'*" 

Davin too records this visit in his diary. On July 10, 1950, he notes that the 
Costellos had stayed the weekend at end of June and saw them again in Lon- 
don on Friday July 7. 

Josephine Pasternak also noted the meeting in her diary, and it is more 
forthcoming on when Costello met Pasternak, in addition to confirming that 
the latter only sent oral greetings through Costello. On July 2, she wrote: 


Bapyr 3Bouox: JIugouxa, uro Costello mpuexan! Ilocne yxuua a k Dan 
Davin. Bcrpeya c Costello. On Bugen Bopro 26ro maa. B. He xoTem mMcaTb, 
IIpOCMM TOMbKO TepepfaTb, UTO Bce — are well, cnaga Bory. Tos. aro Bopa 
IMALMT, cnaBa Bory, xopouio u Kak BCerpla, CTpall1HO MOMOA. 

Suddenly a call: Lidochka, <says> that Costello arrived! 

After dinner I <went> to Dan Davin. Meeting with Costello. He saw Boria 
on the 26th of May. B didn’t want to write, asked only that <Costello> 
relay that all - are well, thank God. Says that Boria looks well, thank God, 
and as always, looks very young." 


100 Elizabeth Berndt. She had previously been Dan Davin’s lover and they had a child 

together, Patty. See Ovenden (1996: 240) who provides evidence that Elizabeth was 

living at the Davins’ from winter 1949-1950 to autumn 1950. Both Nicolas (Paster- 

nak) Slater and Bridget Sandford Smith identified “Burns” with “Burndt”. On June 

23, 2015 Nicolas Slater wrote to the author: 

“Dear Paolo, 

If Lydia met ‘Burns’ in the context of meeting Dan Davin, I wonder if it could have 

been a woman whom she knew as Elizabeth Burns, although the woman’s actual 

surname was something like Berndt. (I think her supposed surname of Burns 

started as a simple mis-hearing, and then it somehow stuck; but it’s possible that 

she herself had chosen to anglicize her name). I remember almost nothing about 

Elizabeth Berndt, evidently not English, but with a fine command of the English 

language.” 

This is confirmed by Josephine’s diary, who, on July 3, writes: “..Mrs. Costello c 

Kare - yesxxatot” (“...Mrs. Costello and Katie are departing”). 

102 Josephine Pasternak, Diary, July 2, 1950, PFP, HILA, Box 19, Folder 12. This citation 
is also found in Fleishman 2017: 179. 
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This is how McNeish, without knowledge of the above sources, summarizes 
the events: 


A notable encounter had occurred in the summer of 1950 when the Mos- 
cow Legation was shut down and Costello arrived in Oxford on his way to 
New Zealand. He was acting as courier for Boris Pasternak. Costello first 
visited Pasternak’s sister, Lydia Pasternak Slater, living in North Oxford, 
and brought letters and presents to her from her brother in Moscow; then 
he came to the Davins in Southmoor Road and stayed the night. 
(McNeish 2007: 283) 


While some of the summary is close enough, much of it is out of focus. 
Costello did not visit first Pasternak’s sister. He was staying at the Davins’ 
and would have gone there first; rather, it was the Pasternak sisters who went 
to Davin’s place to see Costello. Also, more importantly and contrary to what 
McNeish claims, Josephine is explicit that Costello did not bring anything for 
Pasternak’s sisters, neither letters nor presents. Indeed, there are no letters 
from Boris to his sisters in 1950, which provides further indirect evidence 
that Costello did not have anything for Lydia or Josephine although, as we 
have seen, he brought poems for Bowra. 
Finally, McNeish (2007: 174) says: 


On his last visit in 1949, invited to bring his family for a children’s Christ- 
mas party, Costello was present when his host was called away to the 
telephone. Costello related afterwards that Pasternak returned after some 
minutes white-faced, in a state of shock, saying: “That was Stalin. He says 
he is writing a poem. He wanted my advice.” 


It is unclear where McNeish got the information that there was a Pasternak 
Christmas party at which the Costello family had been invited in December 
1949. Perhaps from an interview with Peter Bartlett (see McNeish 2007: 350), 
who is referenced for the passage starting from “Costello related afterwards.” 
I found no independent evidence for either claim. But McNeish should have 
seen (even without access to Josephine’s diary) that the claim that Costello 
was bringing letters and presents from Pasternak in summer 1950 (283) and 
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the claim that he met the poet for the last time at Christmas 1949 (174) were 
hardly consistent with one another. In addition, the story of a phone call 
by Stalin in 1949 (in addition to the famous phone call in 1934 concerning 
Mandelshtam) strains credibility; it is either a deformation of the story of 
the real phone call from Stalin to Pasternak (which Anonymous 1958 also de- 
scribes as taking place “while a party was in progress in Pasternak’s flat” '°) 
or a practical joke.’°* Moreover — and this completely discredits McNeish’s 
account — notice that after recounting the 1934 Stalin phone call in Anony- 
mous 1958, Costello wrote: “Pasternak had never heard from Stalin again” 
(Anonymous 1958: 88-89). 
Costello never met Pasternak again after May 1950. 


6. Conclusion 


During his last two years in Moscow, Costello worked on the edition of 
Griboedov’s Gore ot uma (Griboyedov 1951). Costello’s introduction, which 
thanks Max Hayward and Mrs. H. S. North’, is dated Moscow, December 
1949. There is a folder of correspondence concerning this project in the Ox- 
ford University Press archives. However, no mention of any collaboration 
with Pasternak is found there. 

One of the original motivations for writing this paper was a certain 
amount of frustration with McNeish’s style of quotation, or lack thereof, in 
The Sixth Man. Not that I doubted the accuracy of his claims, but I was cu- 
rious to find out exactly which sources he had used for supporting them.°° 


103 For the Costello’s version of the telephone call see footnote 30. 

104 Consulted on the McNeish quote under discussion, Mike Costello, the eldest of 
the Costello siblings, categorically excluded that there was ever such a party with 
the Costello children. He also recalled Paddy describing the Stalin phone call con- 
cerning Mandelshtam as something he had been told about and definitely not as 
something that happened in his presence. I am grateful to Mike Costello for this 
information. 

105 I have not been able to find out more about Mrs. North. 

106 There are still some mysteries concerning the sources McNeish used that I have 
not been able to unravel. In several parts of The Sixth Man McNeish refers to cor- 
respondence from Costello to the Lakes mainly for the period 1949-1950 when the 
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And so, in a way, I also ended up being a fact-checker. Throughout the paper I 
kept a close eye on McNeish’s claims on the Pasternak-Costello relationship. 
Many of them have been shown to be correct and others definitely false. 

Finally, in some cases, pace McNeish’s confident assertions, we are still 
without answers. That is the “what we (still) don’t know” part of my title. We 
still remain in the dark as to the exact timeline of Costello’s meetings with 
Pasternak in 1945 and as to whether there were direct contacts between Berlin 
and Costello. Of course, it would have been interesting to have lengthier re- 
ports (either by Pasternak or Costello) on the contents of their conversations 
going beyond the specific aspects of the project for The Oxford Book of Rus- 
sian Verse and those mentioned in Anonymous 1958. All things that future 
researchers might be able to find answers to. 

Meanwhile, I will be happy if this article provides the foundation for 
more extended investigations. 
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Lewis S. Feuer 


Cultural Scholarly Exchange in the Soviet Union in 1963 
and How the KGB Tried to Terrorize American Scholars 
and Suppress Truths (a memoir)’ 


During the spring semester of 1963, Kathryn B. Feuer, her husband, Lewis 
S. Feuer, and their fifteen-year-old daughter arrived in Moscow under the 
recently initiated scholarly exchange agreement between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Kathryn Feuer was preparing her doctoral thesis on 
the writing of Tolstoy’s War and Peace; Lewis Feuer, professor of philosophy 
and social science at the University of California at Berkeley, was to do re- 
search on contemporary trends in historical materialism in the Soviet Union; 
their daughter Robin, after much bureaucratic resistance, was admitted into 
a Soviet middle school located near the Hotel Ukraine. 

Kathryn arrived in Moscow on Tuesday, March 14, 1963, approximately 
a month after the arrival of her husband and daughter. She planned to study 
the original manuscripts of War and Peace and to do research at Yasnaya 
Polyana. She discussed her work with several noted Soviet scholars, includ- 
ing Gudzy and Oksman. She greatly enjoyed the weeks she eventually spent 
that spring at Yasnaya Polyana; she gave a lecture there to the staff on her own 
findings; her husband and daughter stayed for some days with her in a small 
cabin that had once been occupied by Tolstoy’s aunt. 


1 Text prepared by Anna Kulagina. Annotations, unless otherwise specified, 
have been added by the editor. The Russian version was previously published in 
Tynianovskii sbornik: Piatye Tynianovskie chteniia, ed. Marietta Chudakova (Riga/ 
Moskva, 1994), 347-357. See also Lewis S. Feuer’s “A Narrative of Personal Events 
and Ideas,” Philosophy, History, and Social Action. Essays in Honor of Lewis S. Feuer, 
ed. Sidney Hook, William L. O’Neill, and Roger O’ Toole (Dordrecht: Kluwer Aca- 
demic Publishers, 2012), 1-86. 
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At Berkeley, Kathryn had had frequent discussions with the erudite 
scholar, Professor Gleb Petrovich Struve; he was working to complete an edi- 
tion in several volumes of the collected poems of Anna Akhmatova. He had 
known Akhmatova since before the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 and cher- 
ished his memories of her. Gleb Struve’s father was the famed Peter Struve, 
who together with Lenin had been the youthful founders of the Russian So- 
cial Democratic Party; indeed, Krupskaya, Lenin’s wife, wrote a glowing one- 
page description of Gleb Struve as a baby in her autobiography.” At Berkeley, 
Gleb Struve had heard of a great poetic masterpiece, Requiem, that Anna 
Akhmatova had written, but no copy of which seemed to have reached either 
Western Europe or America. He desired to have a copy both as a professor of 
Russian poetry, and as the editor of her complete works. 

He knew that his trusted friend, the respected scholar, Julian Grigor- 
ievich Oksman, had read the poem and had a copy in his possession. But 
Gleb Struve knew that the utmost discretion was required in approaching 
Oksman. For the old scholar had but recently emerged from many years 
spent in Soviet labor camps and prisons; as a friend and co-worker of Ni- 
kolai Bukharin, whom Lenin called “the favorite of the party,” he had been 
beaten and tortured, and his health was permanently damaged. He was now 
allowed to resume work but was kept in the background in an editorial ca- 
pacity for the Soviet Literary Encyclopedia. Struve had not dared trust any 
of his colleagues to seek out Oksman to secure and bring back to the United 
States a copy of Requiem. But he did trust Kathryn’s courage, sincerity, and 
judgement with such a mission.? 

Her visit to the Soviet Union was thus made remarkable by the accom- 
plishment of this task. But in doing so, she unwittingly brought the attentions 
and threats of KGB both against herself and the heroic Oksman, alumnus of 


2 Cf. “Nina Struve wrote me, by the way, that her baby boy was ‘already holding his 
head up, and every day we show him the portraits of Darwin and Marx, and say: 
‘Nod to Uncle Darwin, nod to Uncle Marx’ - and he nods in such an amusing way” 
(Nadezhda Krupskaya, Reminiscences of Lenin, URL: https://www.marxists.org/ 
archive/krupskaya/works/rol/roloz.htm (May 15, 2021) 

3 See Struve’s correspondence with Oksman: Lazar Fleishman, “Iz arkhiva Guver- 
ovskogo instituta. Pis'ma Yu. G. Oksmana k G. P. Struve,” Stanford Slavic Studies 1 
(1987), 16-70. 
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labor camps and prisons. I shall always remember how when I met him, he 
pointed to his bald head and said how many times “they” had beaten it. I 
shall narrate the circumstances of this episode in the severing of the literary 
iron curtain. 

Gleb Struve sent word to Julian Grigorievich Oksman that a young 
woman scholar would be calling on him, and that he was sure Oksman would 
enjoy literary discussions with her. Kathryn telephoned Oksman and went 
to see him. A young woman secretary was working with him when Kathryn 
arrived. Kathryn told him of her work on Tolstoy, and Oksman encouraged 
her with enthusiasm to pursue the views that she outlined to him. Kathryn 
found him an incomparable master of Russian literature, rich with knowl- 
edge and insight. He eventually presented her with a typewritten copy of 
Requiem. During the winter and spring of 1963, they had several long discus- 
sions about literary and scholarly trends, about his years of imprisonment 
and exile. When he learned that I was much interested in political sociology 
and had read Bukharin’s books, he expressed a strong interest in meeting 
me. Kathryn promised she would bring me next time. I was pleased by his 
invitation, though I indicated that my knowledge of the Russian language 
was scarcely sufficient to follow a discussion of literary criticism. 

Kathryn now wondered what method she should use to send to America 
the rare copy she had of Akhmatova’s poem. Our letters through the Soviet 
mail were frequently opened - rather clumsily so - and if we made a pack- 
age of Requiem, we faced the fact that all packages had to be made at the 
special counter in the Soviet post office, with the mail clerk doing the pack- 
ing herself. The Akhmatova manuscript obviously would never get by. Then 
Kathryn remembered that a former classmate of hers at the Russian Institute 
of Columbia University was now a foreign service officer at the American 
Embassy in Moscow.‘ Besides being a scholar of literature, he was a keen 
political thinker. Of course, as an Exchange Scholar attached to the Soviet 
Academy, I had the privilege of sending my letters through the diplomatic 
pouch, but Kathryn’s Columbia classmate kindly expressed a willingness 


4 Jack F. Matlock Jr. In 1961-1963, he was cultural attaché at the American Embassy 
in Moscow (in 1974, he was reappointed to Moscow for another term of four years, 
and in 1987-1991 served as the U.S. Ambassador to Russia). 
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to help send this new poem of Akhmatova’s through an even more private 
pouch. Kathryn sealed and addressed Requiem to Gleb Struve in Berkeley, 
and under diplomatic protection, it was sent to the United States, where Stru- 
ve gave it its place in his definitive edition of Akhmatova’s poems. 

In World War I when Gleb Petrovich was a young Russian officer, during 
the Bolshevik Revolution, he had been sentenced to death for refusing to 
remove his epaulets. (After the revolution occurred, the Red Army had or- 
dered all the officers to do this.) But the soldiers couldn’t bring themselves 
to shoot this youngster who the night before his awaited execution sat in 
his cell reading a novel by Dostoevsky. They let this eccentric go free. Be- 
fore he escaped across the snows to Finland, he had had the good fortune to 
meet Anna Akhmatova, and his voice still shook when he recalled her poetic 
beauty. In 1965-66 he had heard she would be visiting England to receive 
an honorary degree; so Struve arranged his research so as to be in Britain 
when she arrived.’ Though several decades had imprinted their duration on 
the physical embodiment of Anna Akhmatova, Struve’s eyes were still those 
of the youth who had lived in a timeless reality which only the wondrous 
poet could traverse. The last lecture I heard him give at Berkeley in 1966 was 
about his meeting again with Akhmatova when she had come to receive her 
honorary degree. 

Kathryn and I finally went together to Oksman’s apartment on the eve- 
ning of Monday, May 23, 1963. These were my first impressions of him as I 
wrote them down later that night in my journal: 


Oksman. A short, stocky man - very warm in his manner, shaking my 
hand, his arm on my shoulder, sunken eyes which often closed, a tough 
bald face and head, reminding me of a cross between Jean Valjean and 
Will Herberg. He had a table for us of oranges, rolls, and butter - a reg- 
ular party; he was just back from Crimea, and showed us pictures of his 
circle there, Mrs. Babel, Nekrasov et al. To them he had spoken of [Gleb] 
Struve’s articles; they used to denounce Struve as monarchist, as a fas- 
cist, but now they feel his analysis was right. Evidently the government 


5 Akhmatova travelled to England to receive the honorary degree of Oxford Univer- 
sity in June 1965. Struve had several meetings with her in England. 
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took the Pen’kovsky case seriously as there were reshufflings of the general 
staff. There was a serious scandal in April in Leningrad; the president of 
the Leningrad Soviet, Smirnov, was implicated for a sum of one million 
rubles; five persons were executed in April. Frol Kozlov was somehow in- 
volved, and this was the cause of his stroke. At party meetings, members 
have been ordered to follow the Khrushchev line - that the published 
Tvardovsky interview with Shapiro was meant for foreign, primarily 
American consumption. [Aleksandr Trifonovich Tvardovsky was then 
editor-in-chief of Novyi Mir anda distinguished poet; Henry Shapiro was 
the accredited bureau chief for many years of a leading American news 
agency, the United Press.] I preferred hearing, however, of Oksman’s rem- 
iniscences of his friend Bukharin and their “right-wing” group. Oksman 
began with the early years of 1918-1919. 

He (Oksman) was a Left Communist, a friend of Bukharin, an opponent of 
Brest-Litovsk [the peace treaty negotiated with Germany despite Trotsky’s 
protest]. Kamenev was an intellectual; his last work was a brilliant edi- 
tion of Chernyshevsky. But Bukharin was a real leader of the working 
class. Kamenev was slated to be elected permanent secretary of the Soviet 
Academy; on that day, he was arrested. Oksman went to Bukharin to tell 
him about it; Bukharin closed his ears in desperation; he wouldn't hear 
about it; he wanted to believe in Stalin. Oksman tried to adopt Kamenev’s 
daughter, but she was taken away to an orphan asylum. Oksman told a 
story of Khrushchev at the recent writer’s meeting. Khrushchev, urging 
the importance of their political resolution, said: “Shakespeare can wait. 
I went to see Shakespeare’s Mary Stuart [sic], about an old woman, it can 
wait.” Khrushchev doesn’t understand the intellectuals. 

Bukharin’s wife, whom he [Oksman] remembered as a young pretty 
woman, came out of seventeen years’ exile, old. She went to Khrushchev 
to plead for her husband’s rehabilitation. Khrushchev gave her an audi- 
ence and told her they were preparing to do so. She wept before him. But 
nothing happened. Kamenev was an intellectual but, Oksman repeated, 
Bukharin was a real leader of the working class. 

Oksman talked of the source of the close association between Khrush- 
chev and Ilychev. Ilychev, an editor of Pravda or Izvestia, published an 
article by Khrushchev on agrotowns, which Stalin denounced as non- 
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sense; Ilychev was removed from his job. People are being warned not to 
associate with foreigners, and to give reports on them. The students are 
for Cuba, but the mature intellectuals mistrust Castro, they don’t like his 
adventurism. A big economic crisis in the making, — no feed for animals 
on hog farms in the Urals, so they have been allowed to go wild. Molotov 
had warned against Khrushchev’s agricultural plans. China Oksman re- 
gards as unimportant; the young people here are unafraid to speak and 
are indifferent to Marxism. If there’s a war, he thinks they would not 
support Khrushchev, not fight. The Communist Party apparatus in the 
Ukraine is fascist, and both anti-Semitic and anti-Russian, zoologically 
so. Ukrainians are favored in posts, on the Praesidium, on the Central 
Committee. The Central Committee had said that Tvardovsky’s inter- 
view was his own opinion, and meant for foreigners, that party members 
should not be deceived. 

There are signs of a new cult of personality. General Popitov had an article 
in Zvezda saying that Khrushchev was the genius of war. The ideologi- 
cal plenum has been postponed because they don’t yet know their own 
position. Polakov, journalist who is anti-Semitic, writes Khrushchev’s 
speeches; Polakov flatters him; Khrushchev is now old. As for Kozlov, a 
dur[a]k, a cardsharper. At the 1962 congress of Russian writers, the Tula 
representative boasted that whereas sixty years ago, they had one writer 
in Tula, now they have eighty-six. [That one writer sixty years ago was 
Tolstoy] 

Writers now have to join the local factory or neighborhood party orga- 
nization, not the writers’ party organization. This is intended to break 
down the separation of writers. The Writers’ Union will exist to help poor 
writers. 

The University of Saratov students defended Oksman during 1946-1956 
when the Communist Party organization attacked him, and he was living 
there in exile. He lived in a dormitory; they threatened to return him to 
prison and spied on his lectures. In the Academy, there are many fascists. 
Konstantinov, the director of the Institute of Philosophy, is one of them. 
The French students are known to be protesting against the party line in 
art. Soviet students have heard of this protest against the “art line” and 
are influenced by it. 
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Oksman said his book on Belinsky was held up for three years because 
he refused to delete a passage on Bakunin which said that at one time 
Bakunin’s influence in Europe was greater than Marx’s. Finally, to save 
the rest of the material, he deleted three pages. 

Oksman talked about how much Russian writer drinks — a great deal. 


Kathryn subsequently went to say goodbye to Oksman as she was shortly 
leaving with our daughter Robin to return home by railroad to Leningrad 
and Helsinki, and then to Stockholm, Copenhagen and by boat to Montreal. 
Oksman was entering a Soviet hospital for treatment. I promised I would 
visit him there to say goodbye. 

On Saturday, June 8, 1963, I went to the hospital of the Soviet Academy, the 
Bolnitsa Akademii Nauk, and I found Oksman, wearing a patient’s loose-fit- 
ting clothes and an Uzbek hat, walking about in the garden. He looked better, 
more rested, but very old. We sat in the garden till it began to rain, and then 
we went inside to a large room with easy chairs in which patients lounged and 
talked with friends and families. Oksman spoke with great warmth about 
Kathryn — never had he met a woman “tak.” [sic!] 

I gave him some copies of New Politics (an American liberal socialist 
magazine); he was interested in an article on Siquerios and the French In- 
tellectuals. He said how Peter Struve had been right, that he had seen better 
than any of them that the Russian people weren't ready for socialist revolu- 
tion. It was sad to hear this statement from him at the end of a lifetime built 
on revolutionary faith. He told how Bukharin, Kamenev, and Gorky had 
gone to Kirov with a plan for reorganizing the Central Committee. Later he 
said Bukharin was worried with marital problems, and had married a second 
wife, a young woman. Oksman recalled Boris Nikolaevsky with pleasure, and 
I told him he was in New York and Berkeley. Oksman told me General Ivan 
Serov, a former police chief, had killed himself in a Tashkent Military School. 
Another man had meanwhile come to visit Oksman, and, saying good-bye, 
I left the hospital. 

Kathryn and Robin arrived in Leningrad after a night where, in their 
railway sleeping quarters, they were crudely molested by rather obvious KGB 
operatives searching for incriminating evidence. At the Europa Hotel Kathryn 
pondered an unfinished letter she had written to Gleb Struve describing her 
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literary discussions with Oksman and then she replaced the letter in her bag. 
She went down to the lobby to make some queries concerning her travel to 
Helsinki, when suddenly, as she stood at the counter, she realized that her 
handbag was missing. She recovered it shortly thereafter and discovered that 
her letter to Struve had been taken away. She became especially apprehensive 
when she recollected that she had mentioned in her letter that I had been 
with her at Oksman’s apartment, and that the KGB therefore had “evidence” 
against me. Furthermore, it was Friday, and I would not be leaving until next 
Tuesday, which gave the KGB operatives time enough to try to contrive some 
sort of accusation against me. 

Meanwhile, that day, Friday June 7, I was giving my final lecture to the 
Institute of Philosophy on my impressions of Soviet philosophy and sociol- 
ogy. The Director, Konstantinov, was chairman; the listeners filled the room 
so that even the standees were at maximum, and a New York Times corre- 
spondent was present. I spoke about the “unproblems” of Soviet sociology, 
what they were not allowed to study, how the Stalinist “cult” and tyranny had 
affected the lives of the children of the many prisoners; how anti-Semitism, 
on the study of which many American sociologists had devoted much effort, 
had not been the focus of a single sociologist in the Soviet Union; that Soviet 
philosophy was “protiv” every original philosophical idea but that it never 
advanced any fresh idea itself, and that it should be called “protivism”; that 
actually all sorts of philosophers in the Soviet Union pretended they were 
Marxists though actually they might be pragmatists, existentialists, posi- 
tives, Popperians, idealists, Deweyans, though each of them would select a 
different set of texts from Marx’s writing from which to express his own 
favorite perspective. They wanted me to continue the following Monday, but 
I had to pack, mail books, and say good-bye to friends on that day, as I was 
leaving early Tuesday morning.° 


6 The discussion and debate at the Institute were described in three articles, — one 
by myself, “Meeting the Philosophers,” in Survey, London, April, 1964, a second, in 
The New York Times, Sunday, June 16, 1963, under the headline, “American Angers 
Soviet Hosts; Says They Fear to be Candid,” and a third, a bitter diatribe by the 
secretary of the Institute, V. V. Mshvenieradze, published in Voprosy filosofii, No. 11, 
1963, pp. 149-152. (Note by Lewis Feuer.) 
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When on the morning of Monday, June 1oth, I went to the American Em- 
bassy to bring back the books I had borrowed from the library, the librarian 
told me that my friends on the embassy staff wanted to talk with me. Kathryn 
had arrived in Helsinki with Robin but had informed the embassy there that 
she was very worried about my safety. It transpired that her train to Helsinki 
had been held up near the border; several Soviet security men had taken 
her of the train, confronted her with her unfinished letter to Struve, and 
charged her with having engaged in anti-Soviet activities with Julian Grigor- 
ievich Oksman. My wife said she had had long literary discussions concern- 
ing Soviet scholarship and criticism with respect to such classical authors as 
Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, as well as the contemporary poets and novelists, but 
that they had discussed no political actions or political party programs. She 
said their literary discussions were exactly of the kind that literary scholars 
conducted in all civilized countries of the world - England, France, Italy, 
America — and that visiting Soviet scholars in America thoroughly enjoyed. 
She refused to sign any document that they presented to her. Our daugh- 
ter watched these proceedings. Finally, the Soviet Security agents threw her 
passport on the ground and let her go. On arriving at Helsinki, Kathryn 
telephoned the embassy at once, told them of the incident, and asked them 
to request the American Embassy in Moscow to notify me of all that had 
occurred, and the probable difficult situation that would be contrived. 

The embassy officials were much troubled and wondered whether they 
should accompany me to the airplane bound for Warsaw (and Paris). They 
agreed, however, to let me handle the situation as it arose. I said my stand was 
a simple one: that I had had political and historical discussions concerning 
the evolution of Soviet society of a kind in which any social scientist pursuing 
his work would have engaged, but that as Oksman’s literary discussions with 
my wife were concerned, the vocabulary used, and the literary movements 
and writers to which and to whom they alluded were entirely beyond my 
comprehension. My personal friends in the embassy were much concerned; 
our chief friend, Kathryn’s fellow-student from Columbia, was, however, 
cheerful. 

When I said good-bye to my friends at the Israeli Embassy, where we had 
been guests at a wonderful Passover observance, I learned that one of the 
Israeli diplomats was scheduled to be on the same airplane as I, bound for 
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Warsaw. I asked for a favor: would he note whether I boarded the plane, and 
ifI did not, would he notify the American Embassy as soon as I was not seen 
among the passengers. The Israeli diplomats agreed to help. 

Early Monday morning, the Institute Director’s assistant, Yury Lebedeff, 
delivered me to the Western European ticket check-in, and on the plea of 
work (contrary to his custom - in the past when he had accompanied me - 
of waiting until I actually boarded) promptly disappeared. Two uniformed 
men, and one non-uniformed, approached me. Would I come with them, 
asked the non-uniformed one? We walked across the courtyard to a small 
house. There were three of them around a table, one youngish man, with a 
pince-nez, and speaking English pedantically; a second was a border guard 
official, speaking only Russian, with a detective’s demeanor; the third was 
a genial Foreign Office diplomat, rather friendly. At first there were polite 
pleasantries; had I enjoyed my visit? Had I learned much? Then finally, the 
youngish cross-examiner produced from his portfolio a paper encased in 
glass. Did I recognize the handwriting? Yes, I did; it seemed to be my wife’s. 
With the intensely bright light in the middle of the room, I actually was 
having trouble reading it. Where, I asked, had they gotten this letter? They 
were ambiguous as to its history. But they noted it referred to one Oksman, 
and they asked what had he discussed with my wife that evening. I regretted 
that my knowledge of Russian language was not adequate to the intricacies 
of literary criticism. 

It became clear to me that they knew nothing about my second meeting 
with Oksman, alone. At one point the border official noted angrily that I 
had understood their interchange. “But that was very elementary Russian,” I 
said, and the Foreign Office man couldn’t help laughing. They examined my 
bag; the only written pages I had were of a lecture on Marx, and a critique 
of historical materialism. “We are not interested in Marx,” said the cross-ex- 
aminer. 

They turned the bag inside out; the border official couldn't believe there 
was nothing there and grew obviously tense. The soldier-guard, standing 
stiffly and erectly, seemed to be awaiting an order; instead, a conference took 
place outside between the cross-examiner and the official. Probably they 
were calling for instructions. The Foreign Office man looked whimsical: 
“They will not do anything to you,” he said, “but I do not think they will 
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ever let you come again.” I said I did not think that I would ever care to come 
again. Then the two interrogators returned. They had many more questions. 
Did I know this Struve to whom my wife’s letter was addressed? “Yes,” I said, 
“he is a famous professor of Russian literature at the University of California, 
and he is the son of the famous Peter Struve, who founded with Lenin the 
Russian Social Democratic party, and whom Krupskaya, Lenin’s wife, in her 
autobiography, describes playing with when he was a baby.” They were upset 
by all this and seemed at a loss for what to say. Then I added, perhaps out of 
a sense of humor, that also, an hour’s ride from my home lives the former 
Prime Minister of the Provisional Government, Alexander Kerensky. This 
statement came as a kind of shock to them. Evidently, Kerensky, a figure of 
1917, a Pre-Soviet Premier, was regarded forty-six years later in 1963 as being 
dead, but here he was still alive. Was he plotting intervention with the help 
of Herbert Hoover, the Hoover Institutionalists, and persons like myself? I 
remarked that although I had never met Kerensky, many people had heard 
him speak at Stanford University. (The following year I did hear a lecture by 
Kerensky.) 

So, the hours went by. They said they release me but that I have to sign a 
paper agreeing that my wife and I had had a discussion with Oksman. I said I 
would only agree to what my wife wrote in her letter, namely, that I was pres- 
ent when she had a discussion with Oksman about literature. Thus, it ended. 

I asked for their names, which they gave me. I wrote them down on a 
scrap of paper. We all walked back to the ticket counter. My plane to Warsaw 
had left several hours before; later I heard how my friend, the heroic great 
Polish sociologist, Professor Ossowski, had waited for me, puzzled at my 
failure to arrive at the appointed time. I now wanted to get out of the Soviet 
Union as quickly as I could. A plane was leaving for Brussels in six minutes; 
I exchanged my Warsaw-Paris ticket at once. We all saluted each other, and 
I said: “We may meet again under other circumstances,” though I actually 
thought, “why should anyone wish to see this miserable land again,” and I 
understood why my great-great grandfather put my great grandfather, a boy, 
into a wagon of straw and hay that crossed the border into the Austro-Polish 
country. 

On the Belgian plane, I asked the stewardess to please tell me when we 
crossed the Russian border and were out of the Soviet Union. A few hours 
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later she brought me the good news. When we arrived in Brussels, I went to 
the cable office and sent two messages, one to Kathryn’s ship telling her and 
Robin that I was safe in Brussels. The second was to the American Embassy 
in Moscow. Years later our embassy friend visited us in Berkeley. He told how 
the Israeli Embassy had called them on the open telephone line saying that 
I had not been seen getting on the plane to Warsaw. So, the Soviet officials 
were apprised that the United States could not now be tricked concerning the 
disappearance of the exchange professor. Then during the next hours, they 
had wondered how to retrieve me from the hands of the Soviets. Fortunately, 
my telegram arrived. 

A couple of weeks later an incident took place in the Soviet Union which 
had the earmarks of an act of warning against American scholars. Profes- 
sor Frederick Barghoorn of Yale Univeristy was arrested on charges of es- 
pionage. He had been engaged in taking an unofficial public opinion poll 
among Soviet citizens on various political issues. Khrushchev said he would 
release Barghoorn if he had the personal assurances of President Kennedy 
that Barghoorn was not engaged in espionage. President Kennedy gave these 
assurances and Barghoorn was liberated. He had spent several uncomfort- 
able days in a Soviet prison. The charges brought against him had obviously 
been fabricated.” 

Julian Grigorievich Oksman was scolded and berated by the Soviet au- 
thorities. But they did not dare try him again. They referred to him in print, 
without naming him, as an “embittered old man’; they let him keep on work- 
ing, though they deleted his name from printed public mention. My wife 
never ceased to sorrow that she had unwittingly added to the burden of the 
most courageous, brilliant Russian scholar she had met. 


7 Frederick Barghoorn, a Yale historian, was detained at the Metropole Hotel in 
Moscow on October 29, 1963, and jailed for sixteen days until President Kennedy 
interfered in the affair and managed to convince Khrushchev to release Barghoorn 
under the threat that U.S. wheat sales to Russia may be jeopardized as a result (see 
The New York Times, November 26, 1991). 
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Robin Feuer Miller 


Double Diaries and Layered Memories: 
Moscow, 1963 (a memoir)* 


In June of 1963 my mother, Kathryn Beliveau Feuer, found herself entangled 
in a series of events that were to change her life. Nearly thirty years later I 
too perceive that these events, despite their seeming insignificance and their 
supposedly non-cataclysmic resolution, have unhappily shaped my own ex- 
perience as well. My mother, my father, and I were the lucky ones, the Amer- 
icans who got away, returned home to the luminous sunlit air, sudden fogs, 
bookstores, and outdoor cafes of Berkeley, California. What of our Russian 
friends who stayed behind, whose encounter with the KGB was not brief, 
finite, dissectible? What of the main character, Julian Grigorievich Oksman? 

Pechorin lamented that he was not the main character in his life, that he 
appeared in the final act of the drama of others’ lives. Novelists make stan- 
dard use of deus ex machina, of ficelles, of characters whose role is a “fifth 
business.” Even David Copperfield wonders, in his opening sentence, if he 
will be the hero of his own life. He hoped that the subsequent pages, some five 
hundred of them, would show. But the answer remains equivocal. 

Whatever suffering we endured, whatever crooked, clumsy scars remain, 
we were minor players, engines of circumstance and history. And I, a fifteen- 
year-old girl, a preoccupied, moody, boy-crazy teenager at the time, never 
even met Oksman. I remember only fragments — such as how my mother 
had told me that on one of her visits with him, when she had suggested they 
walk outside, he had angrily said, “why bother? Let them listen.” At yet other 
times he said that the authorities would hurt him by withholding medicine 


1 Text prepared by Anna Kulagina. All annotations have been added by the editor. 
The Russian version was previously published in Tynianovskii sbornik: Piatye 
Tynianovskie chteniia, ed. Marietta Chudakova (Riga/Moskva, 1994), 357-366. 
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from his wife, or even by giving her harmful ones. My account is based solely 
on childhood memory - subject to vagaries, error, distortion - and not on 
scholarship or knowledge of this period. 

My mother died on 1 March 1992. It is now June. Several colleagues and 
friends have urged me to describe my family’s departure from the Soviet 
Union in June of 1963 after a semester spent in Moscow, so that one or more 
pieces of the mosaic of those times, however small, may not be lost. The pros- 
pect of writing about that time has both troubled, and, in a soothing way, 
distracted me. I am troubled by the recurrence of an old twinge I have long 
suppressed: there exists an unsettling discrepancy between affect and fact, 
between my nervous, angry, glaring emotions and what actually happened 
to us, which was, ultimately, despite the threats, nothing. Yet over three days 
I saw my mother unravel before my eyes. June 5, 6, and 7, 1963 became a wa- 
tershed, one of the dividing lines in her life. A rutted, straight-lined road had 
slashed its way through a small country garden. The banality of the image 
invokes the reality of the event: a rape. A mother-daughter attempted rape, 
one psychic the other physical. One successful. 

As for the “soothing, distracting” side: trying to write about something 
that occurred twenty-nine years ago, about which, disturbingly, though from 
good motives, you and your family rarely talked, inevitably raises questions 
about history and memory - questions of a general and therefore non-threat- 
ening nature. Therein lies the relief, the distraction from the emotions at- 
tending a loved one’s recent death. Many of those who have written us letters 
since my mother’s death have remembered her gentleness; others have re- 
peatedly described her with a word not often used, especially in conjunction 
with a woman: grit. Taken together, these two words capture in part the oxy- 
moronic riddle of her being. Both these aspects of her nature nourished me, 
sustained me. Even late in her life when she was incapacitated by illness, her 
gentleness, her grit, her fundamental honesty, her perfectly pitched and often 
lethal wit, continued to gleam through the muffling, frustrating cocoon of 
her physical frailty. I can see her reading these pages and honing in on every- 
thing false, overstated, or wickedly sentimental. She is gone, although I can 
hear the soft, low tones of her voice saying, “Hello, dear.” 

But what about those thoughts about history? The saying should not be, 
“the truth will out” it should be, “history will out,” even if the truth itself re- 
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mains vague, obfuscated by the conflicting claims of human memory. When 
I decided to write this account, I searched out my school-girl diaries. My life 
lies recorded, day by day, from the age of nine until my first day in college. 
Asa child, I imagined I wrote for posterity. I never look at these diaries now. 
They are too full of lies. The gap between present memory and past daily 
transcriptions disturbs me, to say nothing of the even more profound gaps 
between my father’s memories and my own, discrepancies, despite our great 
closeness, about basic facts. 

Yet a student of the literary endeavor, of the writings — fictional and non- 
- of novelists, the perception of such gaps yawning within my own conscious 
life imbues me with a sense of validation: when a writer describes the same 
vital moment in, say, three letters, a diary account, a later reminiscence, and 
perhaps in a novel or short story or two, the fact that the accounts, even the 
supposedly non-fictional ones do not jibe, that key details - the richest, the 
most suggestive - in two accounts are missing from the third, somehow all 
adds up and is part of that heady mixture of truths and lies that constitutes 
a larger truth. As illustration you have here one essay written by a father and 
one by a daughter, each of whom kept diaries in 1963, each of whom remem- 
bers, but where, despite our good faith and our integrity, the equivalencies 
between our two accounts often exist only intermittently, and our present- 
day memories do not even always coincide with our diary accounts. And the 
central actors here, Oksman, my mother, and several KGB heavies, are not 
here to tell the tale at all. 

In this spirit, with an acknowledgement of gaps, lacunae, but with an 
effort at essential truth, I shall try to describe that time. 

On 5 February 1963 my father, Lewis S. Feuer, then a professor of philos- 
ophy and social science at the University of California at Berkeley, arrived 
in Moscow to give a series of lectures on Marx and Marxism as part of an 
academic exchange between the Soviet Union and the United States. I, then 
fifteen years old, accompanied him. After his first lecture, which quoted parts 
of Marx’s own writings that contradicted Soviet dogma, all students were 
barred from the course and only members of the Academy of Sciences were 
allowed to attend. (I did too, until February 19, when I enrolled in Public 
School No. 56 in Moscow.) 
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I shift to my fifteen-year-old voice. My journal for 10 February reads, “I 
said something to daddy like, ‘what’s tomorrow, another day at the Institute?’ 
and that has made him insist even more, as he has been saying for the past 
days, that I should go home.” Then 11 February, “Went to the Institute again 
today. More arguments.” 12 February reads, “Another day at the Academy,” 
but the real focus of the entry is on some forgotten Yury I thought attractive 
(who, I think, later denounced my father in a Soviet newspaper). Another 
excerpt for 22 February, written after three days at School No. 56: 


I must tell you the way the boys here flirt; they throw paper wads at me, 
draw funny pictures of me, and on the way home some Polish boys in my 
class threw snowballs at me. We had gym, and Lena and I fooled around 
with the volleyball. Later I offered them (Ina, Alla, Lena) some gum. Lena 
said she’d bring me some Russian sweets tomorrow. I was looking up the 
Russian word for “joke” in my dictionary. They were looking over my 
shoulder and saw the word “Jew.” They started to giggle and asked me to 
pronounce the word for “that” in English. I asked why they were laugh- 
ing, and they said the teacher was a Jew. Then I asked Lena if they didn’t 
like Jews. She said no, they liked them very much, but some people didn’t. 
I told her I was a Jew. She was surprised. Later she asked me to go to her 
house sometime soon. 


The next day, 23 February, reads, “Today Lena gave me a little sort of doll. It 
is very sweet. In class one of the Polish boys, Spiczek, said that Russia had 
oppressed Poland. The class went into an uproar; kids were mad, the teacher 
wouldn’t call on him.” Then 6 March, “The Russian teacher was saying all 
sorts of things about capitalism in Europe. Their book is filled with pictures 
of factory boys being whipped. I began to hate her; I wanted to scream, 
thought up speeches to say as I rushed out of the room, but they would have 
been wasted. Lena insisted that Moscow was bigger than New York.” 

I have digressed, but I am trying to recapture the time, the place, the 
forgotten aroma of that life. 

On 14 March my mother arrived. She had a grant to conduct research for 
her Columbia University dissertation on the genesis of War and Peace. She 
quickly became involved with scholars and intellectual dissidents. It was she 
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who managed to get Anna Akhmatova’s Requiem to the west. At the time I 
was completely unaware of this important venture of hers; in fact, I did not 
then even know of Akhmatova’s poetry. Either through my mother’s friend- 
ship with Gleb Petrovich Struve at the University of California or through her 
reputation as a scholar of Tolstoy, she had gained an introduction to Oksman. 
Moreover, she had already made a trip to the Soviet Union in 1956, and her 
article, “Russia’s Young Intellectuals”, which appeared in Encounter the fol- 
lowing year, vividly describes her experience.’ But whatever the complexities 
of her intellectual pursuits were, for me, the effect of her arrival was simple, 
“the sun has come out in the sky and in me” (19 March). Nevertheless, about 
a week later we began to be annoyed by frequent mysterious phone calls. 

If my mother was away, women would call for my father; if he was away, 
calls for my mother would come from men. Such occurrences troubled us 
intermittently, just enough to give an unpleasant, vaguely troubling edge to 
moments that would otherwise have been relaxed. 

My mother and I planned to leave the Soviet Union via train from Mos- 
cow to Leningrad to Helsinki. My father was to leave a few days later by plane. 
Our troubles began in earnest on 3 June. We had gone for a farewell dinner 
to an Armenian restaurant with a family who was attached to the Israeli 
Embassy. Diplomatic relations between Israel and the Soviet Union, though 
shaky, still existed. Their daughter had become my close friend. After a fes- 
tive meal we returned to their car to discover that the trunk lock had been 
delicately picked. A large suitcase of ours filled with winter clothes to give 
away had been stolen. We called the police who turned out to be completely 
uninterested in the theft; it had obviously been a planned job. We all regarded 
this theft as a harbinger of worse things to come. The utter indifference of the 
police confirmed this fear. 

Moreover, during this period an acquaintance from the American Em- 
bassy who was willing to take risks on behalf of Russian dissidents and writ- 
ers allowed my mother access to his diplomatic pouch (not the usual pouch 


2 Sent via the diplomatic pouch from Moscow to Gleb Struve in Berkeley, Akhmato- 
va’s Requiem was first published at the end of the year from a typescript obtained 
from Oksman (Munich: Tovarishchestvo zarubezhnykh pisatelei, 1963). 

3 Kathryn B. Feuer, “Russia’s Young Intellectuals,” Encounter 8/2 (February 1957), 
10-25. 
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we all used which was subject to spot checks by the American Embassy in 
Helsinki).+ Earlier the embassy had reprimanded me because my friends 
back at Berkeley High School were sending me all the latest dirty jokes via 
that same pouch. “This is not what the pouch is for,” I was told. 

I think that during these very last days a letter, either that my mother 
was carrying for someone else or that she had written, was stolen from her 
purse. I remember only that my parents were in a state of extreme tension. 
The suitcase incident initiated our extreme sense of vulnerability, exposure, 
lack of safety. 

My mother and I went to the train station to board the night train to Lenin- 
grad on the evening of 5 June. She had booked us a private compartment. 
We opened its door to find two men inside; one was small, dark, oily and 
spoke impeccable English; the other was some kind of army officer - very 
fat, a uniform covered in decorations, with a huge, rippling, bulbous, shiny 
bald head. Two typical bad guys, I realize now, right out of a grade B movie. 
My mother quickly began to protest, all to no avail, that there must be some 
mistake. They were overtly hostile to us and not even willing to leave the 
compartment so that we could undress for bed. Finally, pajama clad or not I 
do not know, we were all in bed, my mother on a lower berth, I above her, the 
oily man below, the fat officer above. The space between the two bunks was 
narrow. One had to stand sideways. It was dark. 

I lay with my back pressed against the cold wall and closed my eyes. Sud- 
denly I opened them, and there, in the dark staring at me the way I imagine a 
snake fixes its prey, was the fat army officer. His eyes literally gleamed in the 
darkness. In a single deliberate, rough gesture he swung his heavy bare arm 
across into my bed. I watched from some other zone of experience - silent, 
horrified, and amazed. His hand groped for my body, found my chest, and 
as I, already pressed into the wall, tried to lurch away, he began, as the New 
York Times obituary article (March 7, 1992) put it so delicately, to rough me 
up.’ Finally, I regained the workaday consciousness I had lost and cried out to 
my mother for help. The lights went on; a kind of four-way hysterical scuffle 


4 Jack F. Matlock Jr. 
5 Bruce Lambert, “Kathryn B. Feuer, 65, Russian Literature Scholar,” New York Times 
(March 7, 1972). 
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ensued. I became aware that as my mother, weeping and shouting, was try- 
ing to defend me, she was also, somewhat ridiculously it seemed to me at the 
time, clutching her purse, which the oily man was trying, unsuccessfully, to 
grab. The rest of the night is a complete blank. I cannot remember how the 
incident ended, whether we all turned off the lights again and went back to 
sleep or whether I stayed down with my mother in her berth, while she glared 
angrily at the two men. I hope it was the latter. 

The next morning, we arrived in Leningrad, went to our hotel, where, 
after breakfast we were arrested and taken to the police station. They in- 
formed us that we did not have the correct papers for travel to Leningrad and 
threatened to send us back to Moscow. (They did not carry out this threat; 
we remained in Leningrad.) We spent the greater part of the day in custody. 
Finally, we were released and returned to the hotel. 

By this time my mother had begun a kind of collapse. She was trembling, 
shaking, weeping. I went into the bathroom with her (but perhaps this was 
after breakfast and before the arrest, I do not remember) and she took a paper 
from her purse, ripped it to shreds and flushed it down the toilet. Or could 
that have been in the police station itself? I think it was some abbreviated 
diary notes of her own, but I do not know. Nor did I ever have the heart 
to ask, for these events seared into her, altered her. I write about them as a 
woman older than she was at the time (she was thirty-six), but I understand 
them only asa child. I seem, asI try to understand this episode, this extended 
moment of three dreadful days, to be still arrested there, pinned like a live 
specimen to a board, alive but silent, my movements repetitive and energetic 
but unproductive of real activity or accomplishment. 

Early on 7 June we boarded the train for Helsinki. Shortly before we 
reached the border of Finland, four men appeared and took my mother into 
the next compartment. I could hear the tones of her voice through the thin 
wall, arguing and pleading. The train stopped. I looked out into the corridor, 
and it suddenly seemed as though most of the car had been taken over by the 
KGB. There was a purposeful bustle going on; men closing doors, walking to 
and from. The minutes passed. 

Finally, my mother came back, surrounded by the four men, one of whom 
had a gun pointed at us. She said, “Robin, get your things. We're getting off 
the train.” “Here, mother?” We climbed down off the car, clambered over the 
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stony railroad bed and stood at gunpoint in a scrubby sort of field. The men 
took my address book. They surrounded us and told my mother that if she 
wouldn’t sign the papers they wanted her to - a statement, I think, that she 
had had numerous visits with Oksman - that she and I would be arrested and 
would rot in a Soviet jail. She refused. We just stood there; the man with the 
gun seemed both foolish and frightening. His gun seemed awkward, a naked, 
clumsy embarrassment. People from the train were hanging out the window, 
staring at us, eating food, littering. Nearly an hour went by. The sun was hot. 

We continued to stand surrounded by the men. Finally, one of them went 
into a nearby little hut of some kind. He must have made a phone call. He 
emerged, waved his arm angrily to the side, as if brushing away flies, and 
told us to get back on the train. Our ordeal had officially ended, but for my 
mother it had tragically just begun. Later, when she reported this occurrence 
to government officials, they surmised that the Soviets were just then look- 
ing to create an incident involving an American they could arrest. Indeed, 
shortly afterwards the KGB found a more palatable candidate for their dis- 
tasteful purpose. Another American, Professor Frederick Barghoorn, was 
arrested in Moscow. I think he had been out walking when some men rushed 
up to him and thrust a parcel into his hands. Moments later he was arrested 
and charged with carrying secret plans for a hydrogen bomb. But our little 
group of KGB agents may have been scolded (even during the phone call from 
the hut) for thinking that a mother and daughter were good prospects for 
setting up this kind of incident. I apologize for reentering for a second time 
the cloak and dagger atmosphere of a grade B movie. 

In the next hours and days, I watched as my mother began to chain 
smoke, an activity I had read of but never witnessed. But her hands were 
shaking so violently that she could not always get the cigarette to her mouth. 
On the night of 7 June, safe in Helsinki, a naive and dramatic teenager wrote, 
“And all her life she’s going to feel as though whatever happens to him will be 
her fault.” Naive and dramatic I may have been, but unhappily these words 
proved true. 

Shortly afterward she told me, “I will punish myself by never publishing 
my book on War and Peace.” Punish herself, dear, brave woman she did, 
and for what? For not signing their statement, for risking imprisonment for 
herself and her child, for having brought Requiem to the west? It was for that 
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single piece of paper taken from her handbag, which my father who later saw 
it described as an innocuous letter which only confirmed what they already 
knew in far greater detail, a letter which described merely that she had met a 
scholar working in her own field. 


I quote now from a letter written to me eight days after my mother’s death 


by Professor William Edgerton of Indiana University: 


... [knew a good deal from conversations with Kathryn herself about that 
1963 trip to Russia, but I learned still more from that Times account. In 
particular, I did not realize that you were with her on that trip. I have just 
gone back and read all of my correspondence with her that I can find, 
and I have come across a cryptic letter I wrote her after a trip to Moscow 
in 1964 to negotiate the following year’s IUCTG exchanges: ° “I was told 
that our mutual friend’s difficulties have now been cleared up, and was 
even told that there would be no harm in getting in touch with him. I 
questioned the advisability of that, in view of the strong possibility that 
his walls now had ears; and instead I sent word to him about my long 
conversations with you, as I had promised you I would. I had no chance 
to hear from him before I left, but I feel sure he received my message. I 
know you will be as pleased as I was to learn that he seems no longer to 
be in difficulty.” That referred, as you will have immediately recognized, 
to Oksman. I believe you and Kathryn were in Moscow in the spring 
semester of 1963, weren’t you? My wife Judy and I spent the fall semester 
there. As I remember, at that time Julian Grigorievich was in so much 
trouble that I dared not to visit him, and my old friend Ilja Samojlovich 
Zilbershtejn arranged for both of us to get together one evening in the 
Zilbershtejn apartment. That was when J. G. told me the distorted story 
he had been given - presumably during his interrogations by the security 
police - about Kathryn’s difficulties. 


Despite the entreaties of publishers and colleagues, she never published her 
book, The Genesis of War and Peace. She did, however, publish many marvel- 
ous and keenly original essays on the Russian Novel as well as a large number 
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of reviews. In 1976 she edited and wrote the introduction to Solzhenitsyn: 
A Collection of Critical Essays (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall) which 
she dedicated to Oksman. I close by citing her dedication: 


To the memory 

Of 

JULIAN GRIGOR’EVICH OKSMAN (1894-1970) 
eminent Russian literary scholar, 

survivor of ten years in Soviet labor camps 

and further years of exile, 

who, like Solzhenitsyn, after his “rehabilitation” 
chose the courageous course of thinking, 

living, and writing as a free man, 

and who then, like Solzhenitsyn, 

expelled from the Union of Soviet Writers 

and thus deprived of the means of earning his living, 
refused to recant 

but rather continued his work 

for the freedom of Russia and of Russian literature, 
work which will endure 

when the names of his persecutors 

are buried by history - or by infamy 
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Michael Scammell 


Index on Censorship and the Publication of Tamizdat 
in the 1970s" 


This is not going to be an academic paper, but rather a set of discursive im- 
pressions that will be largely anecdotal. The idea is to put some flesh on the 
bones of words “samizdat” and “tamizdat” and to describe some of the cogs 
and wheels that go into play to transform one into the other. I should add 
that the kind of tamizdat I am going to discuss is that which is translated into 
English, so it does not necessarily apply to tamizdat in other languages. Tam, 
in this case, means England and refers to what my colleagues and I translated 
and published in our magazine, Index on Censorship. 

The first thing I'd like to say is that the case of Index is unique, because the 
magazine was itself a product of the samizdat-tamizdat nexus. The original 
inspiration for Index was a message from two prominent Soviet dissidents: 
Pavel Litvinov, grandson of the former Soviet Minister Maksim Litvinov, 
and Larisa Bogoraz, former wife of the writer Yuly Daniel’. In 1968, they 
wrote to the London Times calling for international condemnation of the 
trial of two young writers and their typists on charges of anti-Soviet agi- 
tation and propaganda.” One of the writers was Aleksandr Ginzburg, the 
other, Yury Galanskov. Galanskov died tragically in a camp some three years 
later.* Meanwhile, the English poet and former co-editor of Encounter, Ste- 
phen Spender, organized and published a telegram of support for Pavel and 
Larisa’s appeal. Sixteen well-known British and international public intel- 


1 Transcript prepared by Anna Kulagina and edited by the author. All annotations 
have been added by the editor. 

2 Larisa Bogoraz and Pavel Litvinov, “Appeal to World Public Opinion,” The Times, 
January 13, 1968. 

3 Galanskov died in a labor camp in Mordovia at the age of thirty-three on Novem- 
ber 4, 1972. 
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lectuals expressed their support. I will not name them all, but they included 
W. H. Auden, A. J. Ayer, Yehudi Menuhin, J. B. Priestley, Paul Scofield, Henry 
Moore, Bertrand Russell, and Igor Stravinsky.* 

In reply, Litvinov suggested starting some form of organization “to pro- 
vide information to the world public opinion about the real state of affairs 
in the USSR,” by which he meant the ongoing censorship, and the trials and 
imprisonment of Soviet writers and intellectuals. Litvinov also stipulated, 
and this is important, that this new organization be politically impartial and 
draw attention to similar abuses in right-wing dictatorships as well. I quote: 
“This committee should not have an anti-communist or anti-Soviet charac- 
ter. It would also be good if it contains people who are persuaded in their own 
countries of pro-communist or independent views, as for example in Greece. 
The point is not that this or that ideology is incorrect, but that force not be 
used to demonstrate its correctness.” * 

Spender and his British group of intellectuals and artists collected enough 
money to found a nonprofit organization called Writers and Scholars Inter- 
national and advertised for someone to run it. I applied and was hired as the 
director. I was also told that it was my job to put Pavel’s letter into effect in 
whatever way I chose. It turned out I was better prepared than I realized at 
the time. I was a freelance translator with a wife and three children to sup- 
port and failing to keep up with the cost of living, despite having translated 
famous authors like Nabokov, Tolstoy, and Dostoevsky. 

Being a translator was already very helpful, but my latest translation from 
Russian was particularly important. It was My Testimony by Anatoly Mar- 
chenko, and the book created a sensation in England and America, partly 
because its author was not an intellectual, but a working man, albeit a very 
intelligent one, but also because Marchenko gave us the first extended ac- 
count of life in a Soviet labor camp after Stalin. That is, he described life as 


4 Their telegram in support of Litvinov and Bogoraz, which was written the day after 
the “Appeal” had appeared in London, read as follows: “We, a group of friends rep- 
resenting no organization, support your statement, admire your courage, think of 
you and will help in any way possible” (Stephen Spender, “With Concern for Those 
Not Free,” Index on Censorship, Vol. 1 (March 1972), 13). 

5 Quoted in Michael Scammell, “How Index on Censorship Started,” Index on Censor- 
ship, Vol. 10, No. 6 (December 1981), 6. 
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it was being lived at that very moment. Both my translation and the Russian 
original were published in 1969, a year after Pavel’s letter.° It prompted a wave 
of publicity about the Soviet judicial system and its human rights violations 
and it affected me personally very deeply. I already knew of the Soviet situ- 
ation intellectually, but Marchenko’s book brought it home to me with its 
immediacy and documentary reality. 

Litvinov also described the trial of Andrei Siniavsky and Yuly Daniel’, 
Larisa Bogoraz’s former husband. I had been to Moscow shortly before the 
trial and had met Siniavsky and Daniel’ before they were arrested. Their trial 
reinforced the immediacy of Marchenko’s book. On top of that, Marchenko 
had a long chapter of his book devoted to Yuly Daniel’, who was in the same 
camp as he was, and in his preface, had echoed Litvinov’s plea: “I'd like this 
evidence of mine concerning the Soviet camps and prisons for political pris- 
oners to come to the attention of humanists and progressive people of other 
countries, those who also stick up for political prisoners in Greece, Portugal, 
Spain and Africa.”7 So far as I know (and Pavel can confirm this, or not), Lit- 
vinov’s and Marchenko’s appeals were made independently of one another, 
but they both showed how important political neutrality was to them and 
how current the idea was in dissident circles. The reason, I think (and maybe 
Pavel can clarify this too), was their desire to forestall the KGB and Soviet au- 
thorities from branding the dissidents as stooges of the CIA or simply pawns 
in the Cold War. 

I should add that in his letter Litvinov also referred to another perse- 
cuted dissident, Vladimir Bukovsky, whose first trial Litvinov had attended 
and taken notes on. After several stints in jail, labor camps, and an insane 
asylum, as we know, Bukovsky was deported to England and wrote his own 
memoir, To Build a Castle, which I also translated, though this came later.® 
It was not published under Index’s auspices, but I did the translation while 
editing Index and thus completed the circle first begun by Litvinov. 


6 Anatolii Marchenko, Moi pokazaniia (Paris: La Presse Libre, 1969); Anatoly March- 
enko, My Testimony, trans. Michael Scammell, with an introduction by Max Hay- 
ward (New York: Dutton, 1969). 

7 Marchenko, My Testimony, 3. 

8 Vladimir Bukovsky, To Build a Castle: My Life as a Dissenter, trans. Michael Scam- 
mell (New York: Viking, 1978). 
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But let me get back to Index itself. I had no prepared program, very little 
money, and few resources to fall back on. I knew that whatever we undertook 
would have to be cheap and able to be carried out by one or two people at 
most. There was no internet in those days, of course, and I decided that given 
my own interests, the simplest and best way to realize our mission would 
be to start some sort of a publication. I managed to overlook the fact that a 
publication meant printing costs, paper costs, distribution costs, not to speak 
of the cost of collecting information, translating and editing it. But we raised 
just enough money to make a start. 

Let me be clear that I didn’t do this work on my own. A network of human 
rights and academic specialists on Russia already existed and already created 
great interest in Soviet repressions and the resulting dissident movement. In 
England, some of the experts were stationed at the London School of Eco- 
nomics and one of them, Peter Reddaway, was on the board of Index. Oth- 
ers were based at the School of Slavonic Studies and still others at the BBC 
World Service, where I too had worked for a while. The World Service was 
particularly important to us, because its programs covered virtually the en- 
tire world. Amnesty International was vitally important too. Its international 
Secretary, Martin Ennals, was on the board of Index and the Amnesty staff 
schooled me in the philosophy of human rights. 

The task that faced me now was to find a unifying theme for our work. 
From the start we were dealing with countries from different parts of the 
world, with different histories and governments and ideologies, and while 
it was clear we needed to be politically impartial and concentrate on some 
form of human rights, it seemed pointless to copy Amnesty. In my youth I 
had been a journalist for a while, which pointed me toward freedom of ex- 
pression, and I decided that researching and writing about censorship would 
offer a kind of shorthand for examining the suppression of human rights. 
First of all, freedom of expression was precondition for any kind of demo- 
cratic regime, and secondly its opposite, censorship, seemed to be a universal 
problem. 

Having made that decision, I was able to start the magazine, and here is 
a copy of our first issue. It has two prose poems by Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn 
(taken from samizdat), fourteen poems by Natalia Gorbanevskaya, a poem 
by George Seferis, a censored Greek writer, a short story by Milovan Djilas, a 
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Yugoslav politician who was in disgrace, Amalrik’s final plea at his trial, texts 
on Portugal and Bangladesh, and a letter from George Mangakis, a famous 
figure in Greece. A later issue was largely devoted to statements by Solzheni- 
tsyn and Sakharov, including various letters each of them had written, and 
later issues contain Pavel’s account of the dissident movement and a letter 
he sent us. As you see, we never lost sight of Soviet repressions, but we tried 
to preserve political balance, as this issue, with major stories from the USSR 
and South Africa, demonstrates. 

You can also see from the magazine’s contents that besides covering so- 
cial and political issues, I tried to go beyond them and introduce literature 
into the magazine. This was mainly because writers were so often the target 
of censorship, so we had poems by Solzhenitsyn, Gorbanevskaya, and Seferis 
in our first issue and spent a lot of time looking for more until literary works 
began to flow in of their own accord. There was a second reason for printing 
them that Stephen Spender touched on in his essay in the first issue: “Obvi- 
ously, there is a risk of a magazine of this kind becoming a bulletin of frustra- 
tion. However, the material by writers censored in Eastern Europe, Greece, 
South Africa, and other countries is among the most exciting that is being 
written today.” ° He was right, and we ended up publishing a large number 
of famous writers from South America, Asia, and other parts of the world, as 
well as the Soviet bloc. 

Not long after the magazine was established, Joseph Brodsky was allowed 
- or forced - to go abroad. He came to London before moving on to the 
United States and I happened to be the first person to interview him in the 
West. This was made possible not only by my knowledge of Soviet and dis- 
sident literature, but because he was being shepherded around London by 
Spender and W. H. Auden, his hosts, both of them associated with Index. As 
Joseph and I sat in my tiny one-room office for the interview, I kept linking 
him to the dissidents and to their political movement, but Joseph insisted on 
steering clear of politics. He wouldn’t answer any question that had the word 
“dissident” in it and insisted on talking about poetry. I didn’t know Joseph 
well enough then to understand that this was typical of his attitude to poetry. 


9 Stephen Spender, “With Concern for Those Not Free,” Index on Censorship, Vol. 1 
(March 1972), 13. 
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I was misled by the fact that he had allowed some of his work to circulate 
in samizdat in the Soviet Union and while living there had given poems to 
others to bring to the West for publication in tamizdat.'® 

Famous writers like Brodsky, Solzhenitsyn and others definitely added 
weight to Index, but just as important were lesser-known writers of merit 
who deserved a hearing, and all other writers without qualification who 
were not allowed to publish in their home countries. I should add, from my 
point of view as an editor, that a diversity of voices, especially writers’ voices, 
yielded interest of a different sort. Literature of any description, including 
work that has been suppressed by censorship, provides entertainment, and 
if we wish to make an impact on the public, it’s essential our magazine be 
circulated, bought, and above all read. 

I have concentrated on the beginning of Index today and won't even try 
to describe the totality of our work (suffice it to say I edited the quarterly 
magazine for eight years at a rate of about 100 pages per issue, and it’s still 
going strong nearly fifty years later). But I would like to mention two associ- 
ated initiatives that Index was involved in to illustrate the ways collaboration 
between samizdat and tamizdat worked. The first concerns the Polish sam- 
izdat magazine Zapis, the first, I think, and one of the best to be published in 
both samizdat and tamizdat. After publishing a large feature on the Polish 
Black Book," we were approached by the exiled Polish dissident Eugene Smo- 
lar on the subject of Zapis (which means “record” or “transcript” in Polish). 
Zapis, the first serious example of samizdat to appear in Poland, was heavily 
influenced by Soviet dissident practices and was being published under the 
auspices of the unofficial Workers’ Defense Committee. Soon after, Smolar 
passed on a message from Adam Michnik, co-editor of Zapis (Michnik’s 
partner was Stanislaw Baranczak) that copies of the magazine produced lo- 
cally in Poland were virtually unreadable and Michnik asked if someone 
in London might be able to publish the magazine there, so long as it was a 


10 By 1972, two editions of Brodsky’s poetry had been published in tamizdat: Stikhot- 
voreniia i poemy, with a foreword by Georgy Stukov (Washington DC: Inter-Lan- 
guage Literary Associates, 1965), and Ostanovka v pustyne (New York: Izdatel’stvo 
imeni Chekhova, 1970). 

1 Maria Hirszowicz, “Poland’s ‘Black Book,” Index on Censorship, Vol. 7 (July 1978), 
28-34. 
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non-Polish organization. I am not sure if this is because there were disputes 
and disagreements among the various Polish groups abroad, or whether, like 
Pavel Litvinov in his letter, Michnik wanted the publisher to be seen as im- 
partial. Moreover, if the publisher was a British organization, it would carry 
more weight and be easier to defend. 

Smolar was working for the BBC Polish Service at the time (his brother, 
Alexander, was head of the service) and well placed to help us if we agreed to 
go ahead. We said yes, and with Smolar’s help published twenty-one issues of 
Zapis and four books in Polish that appeared separately. At the same time, we 
contacted Irena Grudzinska’s group and Barbara Torunczyk’s new literary 
magazine in Paris for additional help and information. Frivolously, I gained 
extra pleasure from the circumstance that though Zapis didn’t exactly rhyme 
with Index, the two titles had their stress on the first syllable and somehow 
sounded alike. 

Lastly, I'd like to mention a parallel to samizdat/tamizdat that Index was 
involved in and wasn’t investigated until very recently: the display of unofh- 
cial art from the Soviet Union. In 1976, I was introduced to Aleksandr Glezer, 
an amateur collector of unofficial Soviet art, who had amassed a large collec- 
tion of banned paintings he managed to smuggle out to the West. The status 
of this art was akin to samizdat. It couldn't be officially exhibited and could 
only be seen clandestinely. Glezer explained how paintings and sculptures 
had been regularly banned and even physically destroyed in Russia, notably 
at an exhibition on a vacant Moscow block where many works were destroyed 
by bulldozers.’* This was censorship with a vengeance, and though several 
nonconformist Soviet artists had been allowed to leave and had exhibited 
their work in Paris, he, Glezer, had come to see if someone in London would 
hold an exhibition too. As it happened, one of our board members was Sir 
Roland Penrose, founder and director of the Institute of Contemporary Art 
in London, and he was definitely interested. I was also friends with the dis- 
sident art historian and critic Igor’ Golomshtok, and he agreed to curate an 
exhibition together with Glezer. In January 1977, the exhibition, Unofficial 
Art from the Soviet Union, opened at the Institute of Contemporary Art, the 


12 The so-called Bulldozer Exhibition took place in the outskirts of Moscow on Sep- 
tember 15, 1974. 
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largest exhibit of unofficial Soviet art in the West thus far. The English crit- 
ics were all there, the artists who now lived in Paris were there, and Henry 
Moore invited the artists to spend a day at his permanent sculpture display 
north of London. For us at Index it was a step outside our usual circle of 
subjects and generated huge interest in the Soviet dissident movement in 
general. 

One issue I have not tackled here, which could be the subject of another 
conference, is what did it mean for samizdat from the USSR to appear in the 
West? What was the impact on the Soviet government and what did it mean 
for the creators of samizdat? And for us at Index, what difference did it make 
that Soviet samizdat appeared alongside samizdat (not called that, of course) 
from South America, Asia, Africa, and in Europe, countries such as Greece, 
Portugal, and Spain? We were generalists, not specialists. We didn’t go as 
deep into the various dissident movements as specialists did. On the other 
hand, we placed samizdat and tamizdat in a global context and that gained 
us a different and broader audience. 
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Pavel Litvinov 


Political and Human Rights Tamizdat* 


To start, I would like to mention two of my friends I met back in Moscow: 
Andrei Amalrik, at the time a well-known historian who had spent several 
years in exile for being a so-called social parasite, because he did not have 
an official job, although he worked very hard on his writing; and Karel van 
het Reve, a Dutch journalist who came to Russia for a year as a foreign cor- 
respondent of a Dutch newspaper. The three of us became close friends. We 
all had different experiences, but Karel was a westerner and really knew the 
western world. Much of what we understood about what was going on in 
the West came from him. So when I wrote the letter that Michael was just 
talking about, Amalrik and I gave it to Karel van het Reve. It was 1968, nine 
days before I was arrested on the Red Square, and four days before the Soviets 
invaded Czechoslovakia.* I said, “Karel, you know, I’m probably seeing you 
for the last time for many years, because you are now leaving for Holland, 
and I will go toa labor camp very soon.” I did not know for what, or how, but 
it was clear I would be arrested. “What should I do?” he asked. “Why don’t 
we think about getting some connections, so that our work doesn’t vanish.” 
The idea to send letters to westerners came from him. That was what brought 
about Index on Censorship, Michael’s magazine, as well as our relationships 
with Amnesty International and the Writers and Scholars International. (Of 
course, I only learned about Michael’s magazine several years later, because 
at the time I was in exile in Siberia. When I returned to Moscow, I met a 


1 Transcript prepared by Alexander Okun. All annotations have been added by the 
editor. 

2 Litvinov’s letter to Stephen Spender was written on August 8, 1968. It was pub- 
lished in Index on Censorship, Vol. 4 (March 1975), 8-10. The Warsaw Pact invaded 
Czechoslovakia on August 20, 1968. The demonstration on Red Square by seven 
dissidents, including Litvinov, took place on August 25, 1968. 
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young man who told me, “Pavel, do you know you gave me a job?” I said, 
“No, I don’t think I ever gave a job to anybody.” That was Michael Scammell, 
whose talk you just heard.) 

Our letter was addressed to a wide range of people, but it was received by 
the poet Stephen Spender, who organized support for me and Larisa Bogo- 
raz. Spender was a driving force behind all these publications. I just wanted 
to mention those remarkable people. Since then, Amalrik wrote several re- 
markable books. His most famous and, basically, prophetic one is called Will 
the Soviet Union Survive Until 19842? If you look at it today, you will see how 
many of the global features that arose after the fall of the Soviet Union he 
had actually foreseen. 

In 1974, I had to emigrate from the Soviet Union and came to the United 
States. I was a professor of physics, but could not find a teaching position 
at a university here, so I started teaching at a high school for a living. For 
thirteen years, I taught physics and mathematics at a private school in the 
US. But most of my time was devoted to publishing tamizdat. That’s what I 
did. Tamizdat was my life. It was tamizdat of a special type — texts in defense 
of human rights. It is important, because the real, literary tamizdat, such as 
the poetry of Brodsky, the novels of Solzhenitsyn or Nabokov, could not be 
distributed without the people who read them in those countries — in Russia, 
in Greece, anywhere they had originally come from. To survive, those books 
needed readership. To distribute them, the publishers and authors of sam- 
izdat and tamizdat had to have some protection, and that protection came 
from the human rights movement, whose foundation was, in turn, provided 
by political and human rights sam- and tamizdat. 

I was one of the first political samizdatchiks, but I had several predeces- 
sors: Frida Vigdorova, a Russian writer and journalist who made her name 
by attending the trial of Joseph Brodsky, sentenced to five years for so-called 
social parasitism, because he wrote poetry and did not make any money. De- 
spite being harassed by the judge, Vigdorova wrote down everything that was 
taking place in that courtroom, and her record, her transcript of Brodsky’s 
trial, was published — not in Russia, of course, but in the West. It was broad- 


3. Andrei Amalrik, Prosushchestvuet li Sovetskii Soiuz do 1984 goda? (Amsterdam: 
Alexander Herzen Foundation, 1969). 
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cast by Voice of America and the BBC back to Russia and became the first 
human rights tamizdat.* It was very simple and clear, and relatively short: 
forty pages or so. 

After that, a mutual friend of mine and Vigdorova’s, Aleksandr Ginz- 
burg, prepared a collection of documents called The White Book on the Trial 
of Sinyavsky and Daniel, two writers who were arrested for publishing their 
books abroad, for being tamizdatchiks. I also participated in The White 
Book. It included articles from the western press that mentioned the trial. 
Alik Ginzburg received a big bag of these clippings and gave them to me. I 
distributed them among my friends, and we translated them into Russian. 
Alik included them in his book. The White Book was the next milestone in 
political sam- and tamizdat.5 

Alik Ginzburg, along with Yury Galanskov and others, including even 
Vera Lashkova, one of the typists, were arrested. And then I published a book 
called The Trial of the Four.° This is what it looked like. It was published 
in Holland by Karl van het Reve, who had by then founded the publishing 
house Alexander Herzen Foundation. Another book I published abroad was 
devoted to the trial of Vladimir Bukovsky.’ It was also a collection of articles 
and documents about Bukovsky’s affair. That was my contribution to the 
early stages of political tamizdat. 


4 Vigdorova’s transcript was first published in the Polish émigré journal Kultura 7-8 
(1964) in Paris. It appeared in an abridged form in German in Die Zeit (June 26 and 
July 3, 1964). The Russian text - in a reverse translation from the German - was 
published in Russkaia Mysl’ (August 11 and 13, 1964), before it was finally printed in 
full in the almanac Vozdushnye puti 4 (1964) in New York. 

5 Belaia kniga po delu A. Siniavskogo i Iu. Danielia, ed. Aleksandr Ginzburg (Frank- 
furt: Posev, 1967). 

6 Protsess chetyrekh. Sbornik po delu Galanskova, Ginzburga, Dobrovol’skogo i Lash- 
kovoi, ed. with a commentary by Pavel Litvinov (Amsterdam: Alexander Herzen 
Foundation, 1971). 

7 Pravosudie ili rasprava? Delo o demonstratsii na Pushkinskoi ploshchadi 22 ianvaria 
1967 goda, ed. Pavel Litvinov (London: Overseas Publications Interchange, 1969). 
The demonstration on Pushkin Square in Moscow on January 22, 1967, was orga- 
nized by Vladimir Bukovsky to protest the persecution of Ginzburg, Galanskov, 
and Lashkova. As a result, Bukovsky was sentenced to three years in prison. 
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Of course, all these words - tamizdat, samizdat - deserve definitions. 
We know what samizdat is: it is something that was circulated without the 
blessing of the official publishing authorities in Russia, or in Poland, or wher- 
ever dictatorship existed. The word comes from a joke by the poet Nikolai 
Glazkov, whom I met right before he died: he published small numbers of 
copies of his own poetry, which he called samsebiaizdat (“myself - by myself 
- publishing”). But samsebiaizdat was somehow too long, and people abbre- 
viated it, so it became samizdat. Tamizdat appeared as a second-generation 
joke: when samizdat reaches the West, it becomes tamizdat. What is tam? 
Tam means “there.” But what is “there,” when you are over there yourself? It 
is “here,” that is, in the West. These are just the origins of these words. I don't 
think we need to argue about them too much. 

But of course the meaning of these words deepens as we talk. It depends 
on who utters these words, and where: they do not have objective character- 
istics but are relative instead. If I am speaking from over here, tamizdat is 
just a book, something that is published here, can be discussed in a lecture 
or at a conference, nothing else; it is just a book translated from the Russian, 
Polish or Greek and published in this country, for example, in English; or 
maybe published in Russian and smuggled back into Russia, or into Ukraine, 
and so on. But really, it is not tamizdat. Because tamizdat in Russia meant 
something very valuable, very interesting, and very dangerous. Samizdat was 
of poor quality: it was hand-typed or handwritten, a kind of internal thing. 
But if it was tamizdat, it meant you were part of a conspiracy or a group in 
charge of this book being smuggled, perhaps with the involvement of the 
CIA, a group of dangerous spies. So it was some kind of special thing. 

Anyway, when I came to this country, I became a tamizdatchik. But what 
kind of a tamizdatchik did I become? I joined my friend, who had already 
emigrated before me, Valery Chalidze. Actually, he did not emigrate but 
came to the US with the official, legal permission to give a series of lectures 
in New York and Washington. He gave talks about the human rights. Then, 
three weeks or so later, when he was in New York, there was a knock on the 
door at his hotel room. He opened and saw two Soviet officials. One of them 
was a consul, or some other Soviet diplomat, who said, “Gospodin Chalidze, 
why don’t you give us your passport, we want to check it.” Chalidze gave 
them his passport, and the man put it in his pocket. Then he took out an 
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official looking document and said, “Gospodin Chalidze, you are stripped of 
your Soviet citizenship because you committed anti-Soviet propaganda,” or 
something like that, meaning that he had “behaved in a way unbecoming of 
a Soviet citizen.” After that, Chalidze stayed in the United States and started 
publishing tamizdat. It was political tamizdat, that is, human rights tamiz- 
dat. His publishing house was called Khronika Press. In its early stages, he 
was joined by two people: Ed Kline and Peter Reddaway. They began publish- 
ing a magazine called Chronicle of Human Rights in the USSR. 

Let me explain the complicated story with all these “chronicles.” They 
published many books, probably a hundred or more. After I was forced to 
emigrate, I joined their magazine. It appeared for many years, both in Rus- 
sian and in English. Chalidze was the driving force and, basically, wrote 
most of the magazine himself, but I helped him. Ed Klein translated the texts 
into English and wrote original English texts. Why was it called Chronicle 
of Human Rights in the USSR? To explain the title, I have to step back to 
Russia again. Soon after I finished those two books about the Bukovsky af- 
fair and the demonstration on Pushkin Square in Moscow, it became clear 
that violations of human rights in Russia were too numerous: people were 
arrested, expelled from the Party, expelled from their jobs, and put into men- 
tal hospitals because of their political activity. And so to write a separate 
book about each of these cases was both impossible and impractical, a waste 
of time. Instead, we came up with the idea that we should collect the rele- 
vant sources and turn them into a periodical publication, which would just 
document everything that was happening in the labor camps and in mental 
hospitals throughout the Soviet Union. This magazine in Russia was started 
by Natalia Gorbanevskaya with my help. She published it in samizdat. It was 
called the Khronika tekushchikh sobytii (Chronicle of Current Events). There 
were sixty-seven issues of that magazine published intermittently: sometimes 
monthly, sometimes less often; sometimes there was a break of several years. 
The Chronicle continued through the collapse of the Soviet Union. All of its 
editors sooner or later went to prison or to a mental hospital, but it continued, 
nevertheless. Right before I left Russia, it was put on pause, because most of 
the editors had been arrested. There were threats that if anybody dared to 
resume publishing the Chronicle, even those who were not directly involved 
in its publication would be arrested as well. It was pure hostage tactics, pure 
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blackmail, and my friends Tanya Velikanova, Sergei Kovalev and others de- 
cided to temporarily stop the magazine. When I came to the United States, I 
said that the magazine would start again, except it would be published from 
over here. In the meantime, during that pause, we started the other chron- 
icle, the Chronicle of Human Rights in the USSR. This is how and why two 
Chronicles coexisted: when the first one stopped, the second would appear. 

I see I have confused everyone, but both magazines were important not 
only because they were accurate, but also because they were apolitical: nei- 
ther of them criticized the Soviet ideology or even discussed the political 
opinions expressed by the political prisoners in Russia. Basically, it was a 
publication about political persecution of people who spoke their minds, no 
matter whether they were on the left or right. It was about religious people, 
about pacifists, about communists, socialists, anti-communists — practically 
everyone, occasionally even fascists. Everyone was defended, because in the 
name of the human rights, everybody was supposed to be defended. If anyone 
speaks up, they have the right to speak up. That was the publication in which 
I participated for many years, or rather, all my life in the United States, until 
the Soviet Union stopped existing. I still continue to work for human rights 
in Russia and am interested in human rights in other countries as well. 

However, it was not only a magazine but also a publishing house. Ed 
Kline, our American founder who raised the first funds, was a businessman 
and a mathematician. He knew how to raise money and even contributed his 
own money at first. He was an activist in Amnesty International too, among 
other things. He became interested in Russian literature while studying at 
Yale, where he started to read Russian literature and fell in love with Rus- 
sian culture. He was friends with the English professor and translator Max 
Hayward, who told him about the old, first-wave émigré publishing house 
Izdatel’stvo imeni Chekhova, which had, in its own time, brought out at least 
a hundred very interesting books. But the publishing house had no money, 
no one wanted to support it, and Ed simply bought the name of this press 
and started to publish. He published several excellent books, including books 
by both Soviet authors and émigré ones: Nadezhda Mandelshtam, Anatoly 
Yakobson, and many others. Chalidze’s Khronika Press, which published 
Sakharov and other important dissident figures from the USSR, was affiliated 
with Chekhov Publishing House: some titles were published by Chekhov, 
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others by Khronika. Together, we published about a hundred books, mainly 
in Russian. 

Most of these books originated in Russia. Some of them came from the 
labor camps. How did information from the labor camps reach us? About 
twenty-five blocks north of here, on 92nd Street, there was an apartment, 
where Khronika Press was based: there was a small IBM computer, which 
was slow and very often broke down. Several people sat there in a small of- 
fice, about one-tenth the size of this room. These people were the ones who 
received the information. Sometimes it was just a small piece of paper, some- 
times a letter, sometimes a telephone call. We gathered all the information 
about what was happening in the camps. Sometimes it would come in a way 
I would describe euphemistically: we received information smuggled out of 
the camps in the internal organs of prisoners or their spouses, so the things 
we printed were often smelly, typed in very small print, and of very bad qual- 
ity; they had to be opened very carefully before being read and transcribed. 
There was a young girl, a Russian émigré named Lena Stein, probably in 
the eleventh grade at Jersey City High School, who would do all this work 
before it appeared in the Chronicle of Human Rights in the USSR. That’s how 
the information about people’s sufferings in the labor camps reached us in 
New York. It would appear in tamizdat and was often broadcast back into 
Russia via Voice of America, Radio Liberty, and the BBC. People would learn 
about it, the information would circulate. It had a complicated life, and I just 
wanted to give you some idea about what it was, and how important it was. 

Human rights as a movement is not dead. The Soviet Union is dead, Com- 
munism is dead, but now we have an American president who does not re- 
spect human rights, which means that the problem persists.’ Samizdat and 
tamizdat were necessary not only as literature, but as a defense of human 
rights. 


8 ‘The talk was delivered in December 2018, in the middle of Donald J. Trump’s pres- 
idency. 
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How Censorship Leads to Tamizdat: Ardis Publishers’ 


This is not going to be a typical keynote lecture; it will be more of a conver- 
sation. But the things I will talk about here I have thought about deeply. Iam 
going to talk about censorship, and not just in the Soviet Union, because I 
feel when we are too concentrated on the Soviet Union, we forget that there 
was a larger context, that there is a larger context. Then I am going to talk 
about Ardis. The most important part for me will be your questions. If you 
don’t ask questions, you don’t get very much out of me. That is when the most 
interesting things happen, in my experience. 

I’ve had to think about censorship all my life, for obvious reasons. Why 
Ardis Publishers began, why it continued, why we were banned from the 
Soviet Union - all these questions have to do with censorship. But long be- 
fore Russia, Carl and I were interested in censorship in America. Russians 
always want to hear about the Russian side of Ardis, but the English side of 
Ardis was of course important for us, since we were not Russian ourselves, 
and wanted to propagandize Russian literature in our country. Half our titles 
were in Russian, half in English, and in this way, Ardis was unique in the 
world. 


++ 


Freedom of speech is guaranteed by our constitution, but it is in lots of con- 
stitutions. Stalin also had a constitution. A constitution, of course, is worth 
nothing without law and an independent judiciary. A big aspect of American 
law is common law, and it has to be worked out in every generation. Right 
now, student protestors would probably not let Milo Yiannopoulos speak on 


1 Transcript prepared by Elizaveta Baholdina and edited by the author. All annota- 
tions have been added by the editor. 
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this campus.” From the point of view of someone like myself or Carl Proffer, 
this is a mistake, because we believed in complete freedom of speech. As 
long as you were not calling for violence, bringing down the government or 
involving children, we did not think there should be any rules. Because the 
question is always: who makes these rules? 

As scholars of Soviet literature, we know that censorship is like a river 
that keeps shifting. You have to fight to keep those banks back in place, 
to fight for or against censorship every year, every generation. Sometimes 
things go well, sometimes they don’t. There is action, there is reaction. But 
ina land of law, there is ultimately something that none of my Soviet friends 
ever had: recourse. In America, the freedom of speech is backed up, because 
previous generations of those seemingly boring people we call lawyers have 
guaranteed it for us. 

Now, with the concept of political correctness (which I am all for emo- 
tionally, but completely against intellectually), we have a challenge. Because 
you either have freedom of speech, or you don’t. If you have it, the people 
whom you despise also get to speak. If Putin comes here tomorrow, he gets to 
speak — if somebody invites him. And stopping people like him from speak- 
ing is truly un-American. 

I have had a long history with censorship. I came of age at the time of the 
Vietnam War, when military censorship was justified to conceal everything 
being done to my cousins who fought in that war. 

What I often see now on our campuses is a new form of censorship that 
is flourishing. 

Last spring, I spoke at Harvard and Duke about my Brodsky book,? and 
I got off on a censorship theme because I was thinking about similarities 
between the Soviet Union and today’s China. Developments in China make 
me think that flourishing civilizations look different from each other, but 
devolution looks the same. 


2 Milo Yiannopoulos (b. 1984) is a British far-right political commentator and pub- 
lic speaker whose speaking engagements in the UK, the US, and Australia have 
sparked controversy and protests, especially on university campuses. 

3 Ellendea Proffer Teasley, Brodsky Among Us. A Memoir. Boston: Academic Studies 
Press, 2017. Viktor Golyshev’s Russian translation of the book was published two 
years earlier: Ellendea Proffer Teasley, Brodskii sredi nas. Moskva: Corpus, 2015. 
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Devolution thinks like this: these people are ungovernable, we have to 
control them, and we have to control them by any means necessary. We will 
propagandize them, and in China we will start checking their internet con- 
nections, their cell phones, and we will do something close to mind control. 

When China was rising, statistics were so bad that it was like the Soviet 
Union in the 1930s: everybody was telling their boss the numbers the boss 
wanted to hear. When the Soviet demographers wanted to know something 
approaching its true demographics, it resorted to Murray Feshbach’s publi- 
cations from the Census Bureau of America.* The responsible Soviet officials 
had lied, because they had to fulfill certain plans, and they had to conceal 
certain losses (such as millions of people missing after Great Terror.) 

You cannot run a country without decent statistics. Censorship in this 
area immediately destroys your ability to plan for the future. When you in- 
troduce fear into the system, which Stalin did, which Mao did, which Xi is 
doing now, then you really get distorted statistics. Corruption is never far be- 
hind in this scenario. Even now, businessmen sometimes have to go to China 
and count the factories themselves, because they cannot trust the Chinese 
counts. Nor can the Chinese government correctly implement its budget, 
because it does not know how many people it really has. There are, it appears, 
concealed populations. 

The Soviet Union’s mania for control, in my opinion, developed because it 
was essentially an unstable structure. Unstable structures want more control, 
because they feel everything can fall apart any moment. Well, what is the 
price for this? You censor books, for one thing, and people sense they are not 
getting the enjoyment or information they need. 

But books aside, let’s talk about everyday life consequences of censorship. 
You censor everything, you get to say that black is white, you get to say there’s 
enough bread, oil, gas, whatever, and that it will last for twenty years, and 
everybody agrees. But the result is you lose contact with your people and do 
not know what is on their minds. They are saying what you want them to say, 
they are writing what you want them to write, but people are still thinking 
what they want to think. 


4 Murray Feshbach (1929-2019) was an American demographer and long-time head 
of the branch of the Census Bureau that specialized in the Soviet Union and Russia. 
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When I met the dissident Anatoly Marchenko, it was my most interesting 
meeting in a life full of meeting remarkable Russians. He was a true work- 
ing-class hero, out of prison briefly at the time of our meeting, and then sent 
back into the camps. He was still there under Gorbachev. (Everybody thinks 
when Gorbachev arrived, everyone was freed, but it was more complicated 
than that.) Marchenko’s acceptance of his fate was the act of a free man. It is 
as if he said you cannot do anything to me that you have not already done. 
All you can do is kill me. Which is what happened in the end.* Marchenko 
learned the facts about his own country when he was a young prisoner, and 
he learned them from the other prisoners. No censorship in those conversa- 
tions. 

But to return to last spring, when I gave a speech at Duke about censor- 
ship and Brodsky. Afterwards, people came up to talk to me. One of them 
was a Chinese graduate student in linguistics. He came up and said, “You 
know, my teacher said I had to come to this talk for an outside credit, and I 
am so glad I did.” He was mainland Chinese and stayed with me for half an 
hour, but he could not talk to me about what he wanted to talk to me about. 
What he wanted to talk to me about was what I had just said about China’s 
unreliable statistics and censorship. Instead, he just stayed beside me as I 
talked to other people. Then I realized he was afraid he was being watched. 

Mainland Chinese students here are not free. They are monitored. The 
Confucius Society on each campus keeps tabs on all their students and 
knows the minute they start saying something, writing something, or doing 
something. Now the censorship we observed in the Soviet Union is happen- 
ing here in our own country, with a different group of people. These students 
have family at home who serve as hostages. There are many ways in which the 
Chinese government functions very much like the Soviet Union did. 


+e 
When Carl and I went to Russia in 69, which was Carl’s second trip, but my 
first, we met amazing people, mostly historians, writers, and painters. We 
were enraged by what we saw: these people could not travel abroad, they 


5 Anatoly Marchenko died at Chistopol Prison on December 8, 1986, after a four- 
month-long hunger strike in which he demanded the release of political prisoners. 
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could not get the books they needed, could not get access to research from 
other countries. They had to run risks to get this information through for- 
eigners or wait years for a book to reach them some other way. This seemed 
barbarous, because the books they needed were not even political books (that 
would have been understandable). No, these were simply novels, stories, plays 
and works of research. 

Censorship is often stupid and tends to be applied massively. It has its 
own nature, and its nature is to expand like cancer. 


+ 


After we got back from trips to Russia in 1970-71, Carl decided to print some 
poetry by hand. He called a local printer, who said, “You want an IBM com- 
poser, and, by the way, it can print any language, they have a little ball.” (This 
is called “cold type,” which I’m not going to go into.) ° It was a revolution for 
small publishers. We had three books we wanted to print. One was the very 
rare Kamen’ (Stone) by Mandelshtam, of which there were only fifty copies left 
in the entire Soviet Union, including the world of book collectors. (We knew 
a book collector who gave us one copy.) I had a rare version of Bulgakov’s play 
Zoikina kvartira (Zoya’s Apartment). And Carl had his dream project: Russian 
Literature Triquarterly (which for Russians is not very interesting, because it 
was in English). It was a thick journal under the influence of Pushkin. The 
first issue had Akhmatova and Bulgakov on the cover, and inside there was 
the first publication of Brodsky’s poem “Penie bez muzyki” (“Song without 
Music”) with the parallel Russian text. There was always a Russian section 
in the journal, but the Soviet censors did not know that, because the section 
was called “Teksty idokumenty” (“Texts and Documents”), and it was buried 
in the back. For example, we had been sent three very rare letters of Zamia- 
tin, of whom at the time almost nothing was known, which we published in 
that section. The journal had articles, translations, and photographs. Soviet 
Russian photographs had been retouched out of recognizability so that the 
writers did not look like themselves, so I began to collect the real photo- 
graphs, which is how I ended up doing the Bulgakov, Tsvetaeva and Nabokov 


6 Cold type, usually done on an IBM Composer, is a typesetting method that does 
not use movable type. The final product is then photo-offset. 
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photo-biographies, and many others. We were not yet publishers; we had just 
published these three books. They were delivered to our tiny townhouse in 
Ann Arbor where they filled up the garage. 

When we went back to Russia on our next trip, we told our friends, “Well, 
we've got 1,500 copies of Mandelshtam’s Kamen’, and it’s going to get to you 
one way or another.” We sent Mandelshtam’s book everywhere we could; 
libraries and graduate students bought it. (One American scholar even used 
it as a bribe to obtain documents in the Soviet archives.) 

The Soviet historical and literary archives, by the way, deserve a special 
mention in this discussion of the dangers of censorship. Let’s look at this 
in a wider perspective. The French archives of the Vichy years were closed 
for almost thirty years, until an American graduate student named Robert 
Paxton decided to write about the history of France under the Vichy regime. 
He was denied access to the archives, so he did a really interesting thing: he 
went to the German archives of the occupation of France. It turned out, of 
course, that great numbers of people in France were denouncing each other, 
just as they had done in Austria. This appears to be human nature, and it 
happens the minute there is a tyrannical regime ready to respond to denun- 
ciations. (The Soviet Union was no exception. As Dovlatov said, “Yes, Stalin 
killed millions of people, but who was it that wrote those three million de- 
nunciations?”)” Once Paxton published his study of Vichy France based on 
the documents from the German archives,* the French historians were very 
slowly allowed to start working on this material themselves. 

Paxton was a new and necessary outsider, just as Robert Conquest was, 
just as we were. When a culture shuts down - and severe censorship means 
that a culture is shutting down - the system still needs information, doesn’t 
it? What happens is that the job is taken over by outsiders. Paxton did it 
for the French, and we have a brilliant example in our field in the person 
of Conquest, who wrote the main book on the Stalinist terror without ever 


7 Cf: “We endlessly rail against Comrade Stalin - and, of course, with reason. All the 
same, I would like to ask — who wrote four million denunciations at the time of the 
Stalinist terror?” (Sergei Dovlatov, The Zone: A Prison Guard’s Notes, trans. Anne 
Frydman, ed. Katherine Dovlatov. London: Oneworld Classics, 2011, 79). 

8 Robert O. Paxton, Vichy France: Old Guard and New Order, 1940-1944. New York: 
Knopf, 1972. 
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going to Russia. That work still stands up pretty well, as does his book on the 
Ukrainian famine. 

Now I will come back to Ardis Publishers. We did not have a master 
plan and only very gradually became a publishing house. After we published 
Mandelshtam’s Kamen’, and many other books, both in English (Dostoevsky, 
Bulgakov, etc.) and Russian (Brodsky, Nabokov, etc.), we arrived at a crucial 
moment. The dissident Lev Kopelev wanted us to publish his memoirs, which 
included descriptions of the behavior of the Soviet soldiers as they invaded 
Germany. This was not really our sort of book. Ardis was generally very liter- 
ary in its profile, politics were not our interest, since other Western publish- 
ers took care of that. But Kopelev was our friend, so we published his book.® 

There was a world that needed to have these books exist somewhere, a 
closed world that needed information, and we had no doubt that the books 
we were publishing provided certain kinds of new information. 

You may ask, “How is Bitov’s Pushkinskii dom (Pushkin House) informa- 
tion? How is Iskander’s Sandro iz Chegema (Sandro of Chegem) information?” 
Well, let me give you a parallel that would have probably never occurred to 
most of you. 

Iam a compulsive reader, I read a lot of strange things. For example, I just 
reread Ulysses S. Grant’s memoirs. He was a terrible student at West Point, 
strong in only two areas: he was brilliant at math and was a true horse whis- 
perer. He describes how he would go to the library when he was supposed 
to be in class, and he would read every novel he could find, especially by 
Bulwer-Lytton. Yes, “It was a dark and stormy night” - that was Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton, a writer we make fun of now. What Bulwer-Lytton provided Grant was 
a picture of upper-class England - the social life, the manners, what a man 
of honor did and did not do. Ulysses S. Grant came from a very poor family 
that could give him no information about such things. He read these books 
to find out about life. 

Similarly, if you read Sandro iz Chegema or Sokolov’s Shkola dlia durakov 
(A School for Fools), you encounter a life you are never going to know about 


9 Lev Kopelev, Khranit’ vechno. Ann Arbor: Ardis, 1975. (Published in English as To Be 
Preserved Forever.) 
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otherwise. And, of course, fiction can tell you some things that nonfiction 
cannot. 

When we met with Iskander and Bitov in the mid-1970s at a friend’s 
apartment in Moscow, they had written their major works, Sandro of Che- 
gem and Pushkin House. We did not know Bitov or Iskander well, but their 
friends knew us. Because their novels were not passed by the censors, parts 
of their texts were published in the Soviet Union as short stories. As a result, 
important works by two of the most famous Soviet writers were mutilated. 

Why did these authors not publish with the legendary Paris émigré press 
YMCA, you may also ask? After all, Ardis was neither the biggest nor the 
best publishing house. YMCA did vastly more. They published Solzhenitsyn 
in enormous editions, a world beyond what we could do. Posev in Germany 
published many Russian titles as well. These publishing houses published 
political and religious works, but they also brought out some books of real 
literary merit. 

Ardis was very literary and generally avoided politics, and that was what 
set us apart. Knowing the dangers for our authors, we had made a decision 
from the beginning to take no money from the CIA in any form we could 
recognize. Because we did not take any money from anybody, nobody could 
tell us what to publish and what not to publish. 

Bitov was a very cautious man (by the way, svetlaia pamiat’, may he rest 
in peace - he died very recently). Normally, Andrei would have never pub- 
lished abroad, I think, but when you have written a major work that is never 
going to come out as it was written in your country, that work becomes more 
important in some ways than your life. That is what you were meant to write, 
and you wrote it - so you wanted it published as you had conceived it. 

In short, censorship sent two stars of Soviet literature to publish at Ardis 
in Michigan, even though they were still widely published in Russia, and 
risked a certain amount by publishing with us. These authors discussed us 
with everybody in Moscow and Leningrad. The question was: could we be 
trusted? We never published a single book without a signed contract. The 
idea of publishing without permission, from our point of view, was out of 
the question, because these authors could go to jail for it. And we ourselves 
had to have the protection of our law. But we resolved to never show these 
contracts. In the end, they decided we could be trusted. 
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I read Sandro and said, yes, we should do it. (This was while we were still 
in Moscow.) Carl read Pushkin House and said, yes, we should do it. These 
were big books. We did not think much about the fact that they were never 
going to make money. (The only book that made money was Kopelev’s mem- 
oirs, because the world rights were sold. There were a couple of titles like that, 
which would pay for other books and everything else, which included paying 
staff, printers, postage, and our mortgage.) 

Interestingly, the Russian writers considered us “safe” because we were 
not Russian, not Slavic, not Jewish. (Why did it matter that we were not Jew- 
ish? I have given it a lot of thought. Maybe because they thought that if you 
were Jewish, you may have secret Slavic blood and be a double agent. I don’t 
know...) What mattered was that we were all-American Americans. 

Once a well-known author told me, “Ellendea, I want to publish with 
you,” and when I asked why, he said, “Because I get all these letters from my 
publisher with stuff like ‘Christ is Risen’ printed at the top. You know, ’m 
an atheist, I cannot stand this attitude. And their letters are full of religious 
references.” He was talking about YMCA. As for Posev, writers suspected it 
was at least partially subsidized by the CIA, so it was not their first choice. 

The CIA, it turned out, published Doctor Zhivago, the collected works 
of Pasternak, and ran all kinds of different projects, such as Inter-Language 
Literary Associates. My attitude to that was that it was a good use of our tax 
money. I am all for it - but we would never do it ourselves. 

We tried very hard to protect our authors. And, of course, we also wanted 
to keep on going to the Soviet Union. This is how the authorities always got 
you, and this is how the Chinese get their scholars in the West too. If you go 
too far, you do not get a visa to go back and see your friends again. This was 
a constant threat. 

So why did the Soviets let us get away with everything for as long as they 
did? Well, this is one part of Ardis that the Russian audience has no interest 
in and does not understand. It had to do with our English books. Whom 
did we translate? We published translations of Pushkin, Dostoevsky, and all 
the usual suspects, but we also published translations of Trifonov, Nagibin, 
Soloukhin, Shukshin, etc. That is, what was current, orthodox, Soviet Rus- 
sian literature. The Soviet authorities valued it greatly as, perhaps, a kind of 
propaganda, though that was not at all our intent. 
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This gave us an insurance of sorts. One of our friends’ father worked 
in some suspicious tower in Moscow. He did not like his daughter’s friend- 
ship with us, and said: “You know, the Proffers are a complex phenomenon” 
(“TIpoddepsr — aTo cnoKHoe aABeHMe”). He was quoting someone at the top. 

The KGB followed us and they interrogated our friends. Some of our 
friends went to jail partly for possessing underground literature as well as 
our books. This was all “normal” life. But they never interrogated us. This 
was our life up until 1979. 

In 1979 Aksenov and Erofeev put together the almanac Metropol, which 
was not passed by the censor. They offered it to us, and we could not say no 
to this first attempt by well-known writers to demonstrate that the censors 
had no right to stop the publication of what was actually a purely literary 
collection. 

We were aware that this might lead to a disaster for everybody. Akse- 
nov told us that the writers would have a breakfast at the Metropol Hotel to 
announce that they were publishing the almanac abroad with Ardis. Corre- 
spondents were invited. 

One of the writers in the almanac promised he would call or send a 
telegram to us if these plans changed. At the last minute the breakfast an- 
nouncement was called off, but we never received a call or telegram telling 
us. (Possibly, that person was drinking that night; we still don’t know what 
happened.) 

In any case, Carl Proffer went on the Voice of America and said we were 
publishing this anthology. That was the last straw for the Soviet authorities. 
There were consequences for many: two much older writers left the Writers’ 
Union and lost their medical care; some writers lost their jobs; even parents 
were punished. Carl was banned and would never see Russia again. 

In 1980 they banned me as well, and that was the end of our visits (al- 
though manuscripts were still smuggled out and letters received), until 1987 
and the Moscow International Book Fair. The 1987 book fair was a revelation 
in comparison to the first one we attended in 1977. 

Until that first fair in 1977 we had not met our regular readers. We had 
seen our writers and the Moscow-Leningrad intellectuals, but we had never 
met the people who took Nabokov’s Dar (‘The Gift) and copied it by hand and 
typed it on carbon paper and sent it around the country. The readers we met 
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at the 1977 fair told us one book would have about 300 readers, maybe more. 
The book hunger was extreme because there was so little good to read. 

Again, I think of China. I do not know if you have heard of the novel Bal- 
zac and the Little Chinese Seamstress by Dai Sijie? It takes place during Mao’s 
Cultural Revolution. Young, intellectual kids have been sent to do hard labor 
in a harsh mountain area with a very cruel headman. They are allowed no 
books. But somebody has sneaked in a book, and the character starts read- 
ing Balzac in translation, and then he tells everybody else the plot. He reads 
Balzac in Chinese translation, of course, and he says, “This is what they’ve 
kept from us, they’ve kept all of it from us. This is what life is like in the real 
world.” This is one of the powers of literature — to let you experience lives you 
can't have, as General Grant might have said. 

The readers we met at that 1977 book fair were from all over the country. 
They stood for hours to get into our tiny booth, which was the size of this 
table. The intellectuals would go straight to Nabokov and try to read all of 
Drugie berega (Other Shores, the Russian version of Speak, Memory) while 
standing right there in front of us. We could not let them do that, because 
there were two-hour lines and more people needed to come in. 

There were others in line who looked like poor peasants, or like the chil- 
dren of peasants. They were waiting to get into our booth without knowing 
who we were or what we did, they just figured that if there was a line, there 
was something to see. The book they fought over was in English - it had a 
photograph of Esenin on the cover. This was Gordon McVay’s biography of 
Esenin, which had numerous photos, including some never printed in the 
Soviet Union.’° He was their poet - someone who understood them. I cannot 
tell you why watching this was so moving, but it was. 

It was transformative to meet these unknown readers who said, “You 
have no idea, you just have no idea, what these books mean.” And we did 
not, because we had only seen Moscow and Leningrad. 

Carl died in 1984, after an unexpected and terrible battle with cancer, so 
he never got to see the beginnings of freedom in the Soviet Union. By the 1989 
book fair, it felt like we had entered a free country, other than the fact that I 
was held at customs because I was still on the blacklist. I was worried, because 


1o Gordon McVay, Esenin: A Life. Ann Arbor: Ardis, 1976. 
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my eleven-year-old daughter had already gone through the barriers before me. 
They did not release me until one of the Ardis editors, Ross Teasley, came to 
find me and lied to the officer holding me, saying that the Washington Post 
was waiting to interview me. The officer made a final call and then let me go. 

At that same fair in 1989, Ron Meyer and I were arranging books at our 
stand when two KGB officers who “specialized in literature” appeared at 
the booth and led us away to a special room. (Their names were Zareev and 
Panov. I think Zareev was a colonel. I don’t remember the details, but Rus- 
sian friends knew who they were.) They were very unpleasant. They said, 
“You have published Iskander’s novel without his permission.” I said, “I do 
not do anything without permission.” Then I got mad, because they were very 
threatening and they were yelling, “Yes you did!” 

I said, “You know, it’s nice to deal with Gorbachev’s people, but I don’t 
want to deal with Brezhnev’s people.” They were startled by my tone and the 
very idea and said, “We’re not Brezhnev’s people!” And then they shut down. 
They saw I was absolutely certain I had a signed contract, and they began to 
be afraid that Iskander might have lied to them. 

In the 1990s, I was on the first Booker Russian Novel Prize panel, Russia 
was actually free - dangerous, but free. And then, in 2015, when I wrote my 
memoir about Brodsky, Brodsky Among Us (which was immediately trans- 
lated from my manuscript), I got to meet the young Russians. I had not seen 
much of the young generation until then. They came out in force for my book 
tours in 2015 and 2017. 

Many of their questions were about censorship now versus the 1970s. 
Since the main Russian television channels are all state-controlled, they feel 
the bad old days have begun again. And it is not just about Putin. Because 
what happens with censorship is that people start doing what they think the 
boss wants, then they go further than even the boss would go. 

I had to tell them, no, it was worse in the Soviet era —- which was a surprise 
to many of them. Their parents are not really telling them what they lived 
through, or maybe they have forgotten, or somehow idealized it. I am not 
sure what the reason is. 

As always, Russia gave me incredible gifts, and my meetings with these 
young people were profoundly interesting to both sides. I was very grateful. 

Thank you. I will stop here and take your questions. 
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